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THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 





HE organizing power of man—what may be called con- 
structive statesmanship, does not seem to grow and keep 
pace with the march of invention and discovery, and the great 
increase of the world’s productive power. On the contrary, no 
fact of modern life seems to be plainer to the thoughtful observer 
than that we are making no progress in improving our institu- 
tions or our government. Endless laws are being inscribed on 
every Statute Book by legislators who have no insight into what 
they are doing or trying to do,—everlasting action but no pro- 
gress. 

The world’s productive power, per man, is now far greater 
than in any previous age, but the distribution of the aggregate 
product is still so imperfect that it may well be questioned 
whether the mass of the manual workers, relatively to the upper 
class is any better off than it was 150 years ago; while the resi- 
duum of poverty and beggary seems to become more and more 
of a problem. The consequence is a continually growing spirit 
of protest by the masses against what they consider robbery by 
the capitalist and landlord. There is almost a constant fight 
going on between capital and labour in all civilized countries ; 
and the spread of socialistic ideas is one of the most conspicuous 
features of our time. There seems to be no possible let up to 
this incessant conflict, which has its basis on the side of labour 
in a deep feeling of injustice and wrong. But the difficulty of 
dealing with it effectually would appear to be almost beyond 
human faculty. Who shall undertake to show what each man’s 
work is worth, and to see that he gets payment for neither more 
nor less than that? While this might appear to be ideal justice, 
it is clearly not attainable; and even if it were attainable, it 
would not provide for the incompetent, the weak, and the vicious, 
who are as important a part of the human problem as any other. 
The workers and the employers confront each other almost like 
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hostile armies, and as yet there has been no appeal to any higher 
principle for the establishment of harmony between them than 
the so-called law of supply and demand. As if human beings 
could be treated like commodities, and civilization still be main- 
tained. | ! | Oo 

The capitalist seems to regard the whole labour world as 
simply a natural reservoir, from which he can draw, as he re- 
quires it, one of the necessary factors in his wealth-creating 
schemes—the other necessary factors being raw materials and a 
market. He is interested in getting both labour and raw 
materials aS cheap as possible, and in restricting his market to 
as few competitors as possible. And, to gain the latter, he is 
quite ready to bring the combined political influence of his class 
to bear, to exclude from the country the better and cheaper pro- 
ducts of other countries. With free trade ‘in labour and raw 
materials, and foreign products kept out of his market, what an 
ideal condition for him! But as for the poor labourer, who is 
also chief consumer, he is left to be ground between the upper 
and nether millstones. 

On this basis, and with monopolies generally in the hands 
of Capital, it is easily explained why there should be almost con- 
stant friction between Capital and Labour—the undue gain of 
the one being the undue loss of the other. And that there are 
undue gains being reaped is only too evident from the rapidly 
increasing number of millionaires, who are a constant reminder 
to the labouring classes that they are being robbed. 

The wealth of the millionaires however, is not all stolen 
directly from the labouring classes. A very large proportion of 
it is extracted from the community as a whole by obtaining 
possession or control of something in the nature of a monopoly— 
something which is necessary to the community, but limited in 
supply. The greatest of these monopolies—practically including 
them all—is land. With land is included mines and minerals, 
water powers and special charters for supplying the community 
with power, light, water, street railways, &c. Whatever value 
there is in these monopolies, and in the aggregate it is immense, 
it should undoubtedly be secured for the whole community, who 
have an inalienable right to it; and, that practically no system- 
atic effort has been made in that direction, is sufficient proof of 
the extraordinary lack of statesmanship in our time. 

Instead of securing for the general benefit of the community 
the enormous wealth involved in the unearned increment of value 
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in these natural monopolies, we have of late years, allowed the 
scheming capitalist and promoter to devise a new and ingenious 
method of still further taxing industry—the system of watering 
the stock of joint stock companies, an abuse which is growing 
to phenomenal dimensions; while our law-givers and rulers 
seem to be absolutely unconscious of what it means, or that 
there is anything wrong about it. The direct effect of course is 
that, in order to be able to pay dividends on the watered stock, 
the community is put under a potential mortgage for all time. 
Our civilization, in fact, is of the “go as you please” kind— 

every man struggling with the fiercest energy of which he is 
capable to grab what he can lay hold of, pretty much like the old 
border reivers, who, as Wordsworth described, followed 

“The good old rule, the simple plan | 

“That he should take who had the power , 

“And he should keep who can.” | 

While our statesmen and law-givers seem to be bankrupt of 

resources, or adrift on a sea of democracy, without a compass, 
the disaffected masses keep demanding more and more of them; 
but it is like calling spirits from the vasty deep. Those on the 
top simply lie back and wait developments. If the world is not 
the best possible for them it is at any rate fairly comfortable, 
and they do not lose much sleep over the woes of the toiling 
multitude. They do pretty much only what they are driven into 
doing, and, should the pressure from below cease, further activity 
on their part would also stop immediately. The pressure from 
below however, is not likely to cease, and the surprising thing 
is that, considering the magnitude of the issues at stake, and the 
immense forces at work, so little real progress of any kind should 
be accomplished ; and that the masses should remain as patient as 
they are. One cannot but think that it is largely owing to the 
inability of the “havenots,” the great working classes to so | 
formulate their ideas and demands, as to command their accep- 
tance and adoption by the ruling powers, on grounds of the 
barest justice alone. In other words they have not yet been able 
to make out a clear case from their point of view; and they are 
getting precious little assistance from the ruling class to enable 
them to do so. We are in fact, cursed with so-called leaders, 
who do not lead—blind leaders of the blind. In the meantime 
socialism grows stronger every day; capitalism is denounced— 
more particularly as organized in the modern business Company 
or Corporation, and what are called Trusts. Millionaires are 
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regarded as enemies of the people, and dangerous to their liber- 
ties. To such an extent has this grown that even in the United 
States, where the masses are probably better off than in any 
other country except our own, the great elections are being 
fought over the question of the curbing by the government of 
the predominating power of Corporations and Trusts: and the 
President is advising the limitation of private fortunes by means 
of a progressive income tax, and a heavy progressive inheri- 
tance tax. To my mind this is all futile. Wealth is good in 
any body’s possession, if honestly obtained and prudently used, 
although it would be greatly to the benefit of mankind if it could 
be more evenly distributed without transgressing any natural 
law. 

Neither an income tax nor an inheritance tax is justifi- 
able on economic grounds, or by any law known to economics. 
They are simply easy methods of raising money in large amounts 
for public purposes, and are only justifiable on socialistic or 
communistic principles, which most of us profess to repudiate. 
’ One inevitable result of the income tax is to make the large 
majority of the community liars, while the inheritance tax can 
be, and frequently is, defeated by the testator disposing of his 
property during his life time. An inheritance tax is advocated 
on the ground that the rich man largely owes his wealth to the 
advantages he derived from the protection of the state, and the 
general co-operation of the community; and that after his death 
his heirs have no indefeasible right to it, or at any rate to the 
whole of it. But it can hardly be shown that the successful man 
has had more done for him by the state or the community than 
the unsuccessful one; and if the former cannot will his estate 
to whom he likes, it will then be but a short step to the claim that 
property in individual hands can properly be taken by the state 
before as well as after death. That would mean that the desire 
to acquire wealth, perhaps the strongest motive known to human 
nature, which calls forth more energy than all other motives 
combined, would be practically destroyed, and we should then 
have a race of loafers and paupers—universal laziness and an 
end of all progress. No possible permanent advantage can ac- 
crue to the community by measures which, even if temporarily 
successful from a material point of view, are objectionable on 
moral grounds, and so directly tend to degrade’ character. This 
is eminently the case with the income tax. What a man earns 
honestly, or without robbing his fellows, can be no measure of 
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what he owes to the community ; and nothing that the community 
can do will ever convince men to the contrary. To try to force 
this principle on them, as the income tax endeavours to do, can 
only have the baleful moral effect which experience shows that 
it has. 

But why should such extraordinary measures, which are 
not justified by common honesty, be adopted as a means of 
partially mitigating the inequalities of fortune, and lightening 
the burdens of the poorer classes, when the great glaring mon- 
opolies, which nature so obviously intended for the benefit of all, 
are quietly allowed by so-called law, to become the absolute 
property of individuals, to the lasting detriment and distress of 
the great majority ? 

I am firmly convinced that, great as our social difficulties 
may be—and some of them apparently insurmountable—they 
are all due to our own lack of management, lack of insight, and 
the unrestrained greed of what may be called the predatory ele- 
ment among us—who are usually the most competent and the 
most energetic, if not the most considerate of others’ rights. 

I am also convinced that we have within our own reach the 
means of remedying most of the great evils which afflict society, 
and which call so loudly, not for pity or even sympathy, but for 
bare even-handed justice. To believe otherwise would almost 
involve our belief that the Almighty has so destined things for 
us that we are caught like rats in a trap and doomed to a miser- 
able end. The theory of Malthus practically amounts to this, and 
it had much acceptance in its day from orthodox economists ; but 
instead of modern developments lending any weight to his doc- 
trine, they rather show that as wealth and comfort increase the 
birthrate diminishes ; and that one of the problems of the future 
will not be overcrowding, but the difficulty of maintaining a 
strong healthy and increasing population without the necessity 
of importing pauper foreigners: when every child born into the 
world will be welcomed as a divine gift from the great Creator, 
to be loved and cherished, trained and made the most of, both 
for its own sake and for its value to mankind. 

One has only to look around him to see that there is a vast 
amount of human energy wasted in every community in unpro- 
ductive labour, misapplied labour or idleness, which, if saved and 
productively employed would go far towards removing many of 
our troubles: while the stopping of the robbery of land and 
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other monopolies would be an incalculable gain to the world, 
both materially and morally. 

While the socialism so rife among the working classes seems 
to be greatly concerned with what they conceive to be the oppres- 
sion of corporations controlled by buccaneering capitalists, and 
to be convinced that the only cure is to nationalize or municipalize 
not only all monopolies and public utilities, but also the great 
industries—all the means of production,—it is certainly of the 
utmost importance to consider whether there is anything to be 
hoped for from systematic action in that direction. It seems 
hard to understand why so much confidence should apparently 
be felt by the masses in the powers of government to remedy 
the evils they complain of. Our experience justifies no such 
confidence. As a matter of fact it may be stated broadly, that 
no first class work, either legislative or administrative, ever 
comes from our governments. Their only method of arriving at 
wisdom is by the futile one of interrogating the ballot ; and they 
have long accustomed themselves to move only when they are 
forced to do so by public clamour, and in the direction indicated 
by that. They do not lead but follow; and in most cases re- 
luctantly. They do not listen to the still small voice—the inspir- 
ation of the wise man—but keep their ears steadily to the ground 
to catch the murmurs of the multitude. Their own safety in 
- office 1s their chief consideration, and that can only be secured 
by votes. Votes are the test of everything, equally in matters 
of principle as in matters of mere expediency. Two and two 
will make five if the multitude say so. They have already said 
so in establishing the protective tariff. But the multitude in this 
respect are no worse than the so-called educated class. So much 
for the work of eur governments. But how can it be expected 
that good work can be secured from any authority possessing 
power with practically no corresponding responsibility for the 
proper use of it—who can continually blunder and do wrong, 
yet incur no adequate punishment? For bad government there 
is only one means of punishment, namely, to change one set of 
blundering ministers for another set of the same kind, and that 
is no punishment at all. The real punishment falls on the masses 
who are always the chief victims of misgovernment, and of all 
other mishaps. The ineptitude and domineering folly of a 
Chamberlain may involve his country in a war costing thousands 
of valuable lives, £250,000,000 in additional debt to the conquer- 
or with galling additional taxes and humiliating loss of national 
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prestige ; laying waste a whole country for the conquered and 
engendering evil passions and hate to last for generations; but 
the only punishment is to vote him and his party out of power. 
The members of every defeated and blundering government still 
have loads of friends to keep them in countenance, and they con- 
tinue to have all the public esteem they ever had. Their 
blunders, like those of the medical profession, are buried and 
forgotten by all save the bereaved friends of the dead, and the 
struggling poor who have to foot the bills. 

Think of the endless mismanagement of every government 
in wasteful or wicked contracts, ill-considered schemes of im- 
provement—so-called ; subsidies to baby industries which never 
grow up; to railroads, which, far from needing them, threaten 
to grow powerful enough to practically control the country ; to all 
sorts of local schemes which should be provided for by local 
capital, and are practically bribes to strengthen the party in 
power. Then consider the army of government officials, con- 
sisting for the most part of second and third rate men, with no 
special training or fitness, appointed largely through political 
influence, and living in the atmosphere of political influence, 
where one must have no independent opinions, and where all the 
work is perfunctory or slip-shod—done to fill in time and draw 
the salary,—with little or no supervision or discipline worth the 
name. 

Look at the rapidly increasing debts of all civilized countries, 
and consider what little restraining power, if any, is being ex- 
ercised by the governments concerned to prevent this. No gov- 
ernment is under the necessity of showing an annual balance 
sheet, with a profit to its credit on the year’s operations. If it 
is short, even if caused by bad management or waste, it merely 
increases the taxes, or the debt. No one is punished, and an 
additional burden is loaded on the people. 

Look again at our municipal government. If an object 
lesson were wanted in illustration of the art of “how not 
to do it,” we should surely find enough there to satisfy 
us. The deplorable exhibition of municipal misgovernment now 
going on in the City of Montreal is enough to bring the blush of 
shame to every earnest citizen, and make him tremble for the 
future of his country. . 

As things are now developing in the world there is undoubt- 
edly much that is bad; and, included in that category, there is no 
denying the ugly features shown by some of the great corpor- 
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ations like the Standard Oil Co., which is alleged to have used 
its enormous power to control railroads and through them to 
ruin its competitors, and then oppress the public by raising 
prices. One would think that the vast wealth which they control, 
together with the masterly organizing power which they un- 
doubtedly possess, would give them such an advantage over their 
weaker competitors, that they would scorn to add to it by any- 
thing so contemptible as they are accused of. The railroads 
again, by giving rebates to favoured clients, who have practi- 
cally bribed their trusted officials, have been perpetrating the 
grossest injustice on the ordinary trader, and so creating a feel- 
ing in the country that fair dealing is not to be looked for from 
them unless they are put under government control. 

The disclosures in connection with the great life insurance 
companies have been most discreditable. In the United States 
several of the largest of these companies appear to have been 
used as adjuncts or donkey engines in connection with great 
underwriting and speculative ventures for the benefit of special 
. cliques—using, in short, the money of the great hard working 
and hard saving classes of the country in scandalous violation of 
a sacred trust, to play with and gamble with, for their own sel- 
fish ends. 

We are also familiar with the operations of some of the 
public utility companies, such as street railroads, heat, light, 
water, and power companies, and others, where the only idea in. 
the management of them seems to be to get out of the people 
just as much as they can be forced to stand, so that dividends 
may be paid on stock consisting largely of water, where also in 
such cases there is not infrequently more than a suspicion of col- 
lusion between the buccaneers, or some of their myrmidons, and 
some of the people’s representatives in the municipal councils. 
While such a state of things exists, and even threatens to get 
worse, it is idle to expect any lasting peace between classes, or 
any permanent civilization worthy of the name. The reign of 
fierce unrepressed selfishness, which itself is a natural evolution 
of an unorganized society, driven by the fear of want in a strug- 
gle for existence, has so dominated all our actions that consider- 
ation for others has been lost sight of; and we have reasoned 
ourselves into the belief that things are pretty much what they 
were intended to be; and at any rate that we ourselves are not 
conscious of any injustice, and that we have a good legal title to 
all that we possess. We can even lightly quote scripture: “The 
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poor always ye have with you” to show that this state of things 
is practically the fiat of the Almighty—The quotation being 
generally used to prove that poverty is inevitable. But we are 
under no such curse. If we have failed hitherto in making a 
success of social life it can only be due to the fact that we have 
not yet risen to the full stature of our capacity, to the full con- 
ception of what is possible in life, on condition of being true to 
the best that is in us, and obedient to natural law. There is un- 
doubtedly a right way for doing everything. The universe is so 
_constituted. It means harmony, not chaos; and human life is 
surely an important part of it. The solution of all our troubles 
therefore lies with ourselves, and there must be enough intellect 
and will in the world to succeed in it. 

What is wanted to begin with, as Carlyle, before the middle 
of last century, preached incessantly to an unheeding world, is, 
“The organization of labour (not organized by the mad methods 
“tried hitherto) it is the universal vital problem of the world,” 

Again he says: “this that they call ‘organizing of labour’ is, 
“if well understood, the problem of the whole future, for all who 
“will in future pretend to govern men.” 

Men for the most part, through all the centuries, have been 
so busy quarrelling with and killing each other, that there has 
not been much opportunity for peaceful development; and even 
at the present day one of the greatest burdens the race has to 
carry is the machinery of war, and the debt of past wars, a bur- 
den which seems to be endless, and ever increasing. 

But within the last two hundred years, in English speaking 
countries particularly, there has been a chance of better things. 
Unfortunately, however any organization of labour has hardly 
more than begun. But that it has begun I am prepared to main- 
tain, and to find the germ of it in the joint stock company, the 
organization which has been so wickedly described as a thing 
that has no conscience, “no body to be kicked, nor soul to be 
d——d.” It also, along with its kinsman the so-called Trust, 
has become the special “béte noir” of the socialistic movement, 
the demagogic politician, and the taxation crank. 

Not the least remarkable thing about the joint stock com- 
pany is that it appears to have been a spontaneous growth—in- 
vented by nobody in particular—rather looked down upon at 
first, and only tolerated as a convenient arrangement for business 
which could be carried on in a mechanical manner, by fixed 
rules, but totally unsuited for the general work of the world. 
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Adam Smith, writing about 135 years ago, says: “That a joint 
“stock company should be able to carry on successfully any 
“branch of foreign trade, when private adventurers can come into 
“any sort of open and fair competition with them, seems con- 
“trary to all experience.” He refers to the Abbé Morellet, a 
French economist, who gave a list of “55 joint stock companies 
“for foreign trade which have been established in different parts 
“of Europe since the year 1600, and which, according to him, 
“have all failed from mismanagement, notwithstanding they had 
“exclusive privileges.” He goes on to say: “The only trades 
“which it seems possible for a joint stock company to carry on 
“successfully, without an exclusive privilege, are those, of which 
“all the operations are capable of being reduced to what is called 
“a routine, or to such a uniformity of method as admits of little 
“or no variation,” and he enumerates banking, fire and marine 
insurance, canals and water works as suitable business for such 
companies. 

It seems amazing that so sagacious a man as Adam Smith 
should have been so far astray in his estimate of the value of the 
joint stock company for general business. At that time however 
the world had almost no experience of it, although joint stock 
banking had then been established in Scotland for three quarters. 
of acentury. Its growth since has been stupendous. It has in- 
vaded almost every kind of business, and manufacture, except 
perhaps farming; and it is quite evident that in a comparatively 
few years it will absorb the great bulk of the world’s work. It 
is, in short, the greatest machine developed by our modern 
business life. Its success has been remarkable, considering that 
so little has been done by our legislators to control and direct it 
in the public interest. A proper constitution for the joint stock 
company has never yet been devised. If it were once done it 
would go far to solve the whole art of government. Where the 
successful joint stock company has no hold on any monopoly 
or special privilege, created by tariffs or otherwise,it is generally 
a most beneficial and creditable institution; and with this great 
advantage over individual enterprise, that its life can be made 
perpetual; and it is not wholly selfish as individually controlled 
business always is. Service in a well-managed long established 
joint stock company tends to develop, in my opinion, a better 
type of character than is developed in the service of individual 
employers of labour. In serving under the former one has more 
the feeling of being under the rule of law, and not subject to 
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personal whim, prejudice or caprice. The servants of a well- 
managed joint stock company can, and often do acquire an 
“esprit de corps” and a devotion to the institution which is closely 
akin to altruism. It is the beginning of the altruistic spirit—a 
feeling of working for the whole. One conspicuous proof of this 
is that it is only since the advent of the joint stock company that 
any considerable and persistent attempt has been made to pen- 
sion old workers, which is now done extensively among banks 
and some other companies. The practice is now growing rapidly, 
and it is somewhat surprising that no government has yet taken 
the hint which it gives as to the readiest, most economical and 
efcient method of securing what is now so generally advocated— 
namely, a national pension fund. 

The writer has had long experience in connection with the 
management of joint stock banks, and, in the course of it, has 
seen how much can be done to improve conditions generally, in 
the interest of the workers by making use of the principle of 
mutual co-operation. 

It is customary in all banks and in most other companies 
to require each officer to give a bond for his fidelity. This work 
is usually undertaken by guarantee or fidelity assurance com- 
panies; and the usual charge is, or was a half per cent. per 
annum. Here is an experience worth noting: 

About twenty years ago the officers of the bank in whose 
service I then was had been for years paying a half per cent. 
per annum on the amount of bond each had to give to the bank. 
They felt it to be quite an item to pay out of their slender sal- 
aries, for which they got absolutely no return; and not a little 
grumbling was the consequence. The matter had frequently 
been discussed, and it was at last decided to do something. The 
idea was conceived of the officers establishing a mutual guaran- 
tee fund to be called the Officers’ Mutual Guarantee and Savings 
Fund. Each officer was called upon to pay a per centage en- 
trance fee to this fund, and, to contribute to it, besides, at the 
same rate at which he had hitherto paid to the Fidelity Assur- 
ance Company. But his contributions were to cease when he 
had paid in all, four per cent. on the amount of his bond. The 
amount paid in by each officer was put to his individual credit 
in the fund, and bore interest at five per cent.; and any officer 
leaving the service was entitled, within a certain date, to draw 
out the whole amount at his credit, with interest, less his pro- 
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portion of any defalcations covered by the Fund. The scheme 
has worked like a charm. 
During the 20 years the amount paid in was.$80,973 85 
Interest at 5 per cent...........c cee eeees 34,956 59 


$115,930 44 
Amounts refunded to retiring officers .... 35,120 45 


Balance now at credit of the Fund........ $80,809 99 


The aggregate losses during the twenty years amounted to 
only $418.16, the cost of management was nothing at all. There 
was probably less work connected with it than would have been 
involved in looking after the policies of an outside company. 

The aggregate amount of bonds now in force, for the whole 
staff of the bank, amounts to $1,681,000 which at the old rate 
of a half per cent. per annum represents a saving of $8,405 every 
year to the officers of the bank. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of this Fund or not 
long afterwards, it was decided to establish a Pension Fund for 
all the officers of the institution, with provision for widows, and 
children under eighteen years of age. The officers were to pay 
four per cent. on their salaries every year, and the bank practi- 
cally undertaking to give such annual contributions as to enable 
the Fund to meet all its obligations under its constitution and 
rules. This fund also has cost nothing to manage; and in the 
event of an officer leaving the service, and so giving up his claim 
on the Fund, he is entitled to withdraw from it all that he has 
paid in, with accumulated interest. 

The establishment of these two funds made the greatest 
possible difference to the bank's service in a few years, in that 
it attached its officers to it, gave them confidence in their future, 
and tended to create a loyalty to the instituion and an esprit de 
corps quite noticeable. The effect of such a fund, besides greatly 
adding to the security of the company, making its officers more 
devoted and loyal, practically does away with the necessity of 
life insurance for every employee or his dependents. It is an 
infinitely better provision than life insurance, and costs the 
beneficiaries infinitely less, while the cost of management is 
nothing. 

If the first Fund was an illumination as to the waste in- 
volved in outside fidelity assurance, the second was more so, as 
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to the awful waste of life insurance. And it is needless to say 
that the effect of this illumination has not been lessened by the 
deplorable disclosures as to mismanagement and waste, brought 
out in the recent inSurance investigations both in this country 
and the United States. One important inference to be drawn 
from these two experiments is that insurance generally, as now 
carried on by independent companies, is a most clumsy and ex- 
pensive device, and utterly unfit to be regarded as worthy of a 
permanent place among the institutions of an advanced com- 
munity. This refers to fire insurance as well as to life and all 
other kinds. The waste involved in all forms of assurance by 
outside companies immensely transcends any service it renders 
to the world. 

Here are a few figures with regard to fire insurance losses. 
I quote from the New York Evening Post of 23rd November 
last. “By the last New York report it appears that the Stock 
“Companies reporting to Albany, had written during the year 
“1905 fire risks to the amount of $25,559,701,000. The losses 
“paid were $103,805,000, whereas, if the losses had been at the 
“same rate as those of the Mill Mutuals they would have been 
“only $10,712,686—a difference of $93,092,314.” This without 
reckoning at all the enormously greater expense of running the 
Stock Companies. 

“The difference is not due to the character of the risks, be- 
“cause practically all of the business insured by the latter com- 
“any is in special hazards, that is, risks where there are great 
“probabilities of fire occurring, and great possibilities of loss 
“when fire has started. Cotton and woollen factories, machine 
“shops, knitting and pulp mills are not desirable hazards. Be- 
“fore the Mill Mutual was organized such risks were considered 
“extra-hazardous. The premium rates then charged were from 
“twenty to thirty times greater than the mill owners arg now 
“paying the Mill Mutual.” 

But, to resume consideration of the pension fund, and to 
look at it from a national point of view, why cannot it be made 
compulsory by law, that every joint stock company, as a neces- 
sary part of its constitution, and before it can pay dividends of 
say more than four per cent. per annum to its shareholders, shall 
provide a pension fund for all its employees on a basis, and on 
terms to be fixed by statute ? | 

A law of this kind would simply enforce on all joint stock 
companies a duty already recognized and provided for by the 
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best of them. The growth in this direction, of late years, has 
been natural and spontaneous. That surely should be a sufficient 
hint to the lawmaker. It would create a national pension fund in 
so far as that could be done through joint stock companies, at no 
cost to the government ; and it would undoubtedly tend to hasten 
the re-organization of nearly all private business into corporate 
form—a movement which is already so evident, and which in 
any case is an inevitable development or evolution. 

All wealth is the creation of labour—of brain and hand— 
yet the most important element of this producing power, by 
some accursed hocus-pocus, has its fair share of the product 
taken from it, and handed over to an army of non-producers, 
from government officials down through all the ranks of unpro- 
ductive respectabilities—insurance men, bankers, lawyers, &c., 
&c., down to the Salvation Army and beggars. All these gen- 
erally contrive to live well, although producing little, or nothing 
at all. What kind of folly is it for society or government to 
first appropriate a large share of what the workers have pro- 
duced, and, when they find that these workers are impoverished, 
talk of devising some clumsy machinery, at enormous expense 
and waste, to return to them a fraction of what has been un- 
justly taken from them? 

Why not let the producers, through their different organ- 
izations administer what they themselves have produced—do so 
much of the government of the country as appertains to them 
and their dependents—instead of introducing an endless machin- 
ery of middlemen and outsiders to waste their substance? This 
is clearly the right thing to do. Let the makers of wealth ad- 
minister it. Let the workers, while doing their own work of 
production, attend at the same time to everything necessary to 
their well-being as responsible members of the community, which 
can all be done within the limits of their balance sheets, and 
cost the rest of the people nothing. 

We shall never have first class government except through 
our great producing companies, properly organized; who will 
not only organize labour, but the whole community; and, instead 
of putting more and more on the shoulders of government will 
take more and more on their own shoulders, to the relief of gov- 
ernment, and the great benefit of all. Success with them is a 
necessity, for they have their annual balance sheet to face, and 
to fail means terrible punishment; but who is punished for gov- 
ernment failures and follies? 
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_ Take such companies for instance as our great railroads: 
why should any workman connected with them, or any one 
dependent on him, be allowed at any time to become a charge 
on the community? It is much more in the public interest that 
these companies should be responsible for all their workers, 
and their dependents, than that they should pay big dividends, 
or sell new stock to their shareholders at par when it is worth 
nearly double in the market, which is only another way of water- 
ing stock and piling new burdens on the people. 

Then, take our street railroads, our light, heat and power 
companies, our coal and iron companies, our textile and other 
companies, telephone and telegraph companies, steamship com- 
panies, &c., &c. Think how much more beneficial it would be to 
the community that these companies should regard it as one of 
their first duties to take proper care of all their people in the way 
indicated, rather than spend their energies in efforts to pay big 
dividends—sometimes largely on bogus capital. 

If banks can do this, which have no monopoly of any kind, 
all other companies can, and should be forced by law to do it. 

I am not overlooking the fact that at present most of our 
joint stock companies are nearly as selfish as individuals, and as 
indifferent to what becomes of their employees; also that they 
are often controlled by self-seeking grasping capitalists, in pur- 
suit of nothing But their own selfish ends. On the other hand, 
the fact already stated, that only since the advent of these com- 
panies has there been any effort made to establish pension funds 
for workers, shows clearly enough that a great step forward 
has been taken in the direction of doing justice to the workers, 
who have so long been neglected, simply because they were un- 
Organized and helpless; and have been taught to believe that 
things could not be otherwise. 

By throwing on those companies the whole responsibility 
for the material and moral well-being of every man, woman and 
child directly dependent on what they produce, a new spirit 
will certainly take possession of them, and they will begin to 
realize the splendid role they are called upon to fill, as organisers, 
governors and guardians of their special section of the com- 
munity—not merely producers of wealth for the few, which they 
have hitherto always considered their sole business, but respon- 
sible at the same time for raising, what is the greatest of all 
products, the finest possible men and women. By harnessing 
the great producing agencies to the loads involved in providing 
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schools, colleges and teachers, doctors and hospitals, and many 
other necessities now left, to be badly supported by charity 
greater efficiency would be secured, and much greater economy. 
What for instance can be more unsatisfactory and discreditable 
than allowing our great hospitals to be supported by the charity 
of a comparatively few, jogged by constant begging? Why 
should there be any charities at all in any well regulated com- 
munity ? 

Every necessity, as well as every luxury demanded by civil- 
ized life must be paid for from the product of labour. There- 
fore, let organized labour have the largest possible share in 
managing as well as supporting what institutions are considered 
necessary by the community. 

Once the workers got it clearly into their heads that things 
are being managed as much in their interest as in that of the 
capitalistic shareholder, there would soon be an end to the social- 
istic movement. 

It is a curious phenomenon of our civilization that what we 
are accustomed to call Government (legislative and adminis- 
trative) is almost the only department of human activity which 
has not become specialized. In all other directions special train- 
ing is a necessity, but for what should be, perhaps, the highest 
work of all, our democratic age thinks any body can do,—any 
body whom the mob selects—and it is not in their nature to select 
either the wisest or the best—not that they do not wish to do so, 
but simply because they cannot. For there is no fact more cer- 
tain than that it requires a wise man to recognize another wise 
man; and the multitude are not often wise. This is a much 
greater difficulty than some of those we hear much more about— 
but it is inherent in democracy, and we must make the best of it. 
But, surely, if any argument could be conclusive as to the abso- 
lute necessity of doing more to raise the condition of the masses 
of the people than has ever yet been done, it should be the fact 
that they already have potential political control; and while it 
may be true that they are using their power neither worse nor 
better than the well-to-do classes, it is also true that we are not 
selecting the best kind of men as legislators and governors. In 
that, as in many things we are paying “too dear for our whistle,” 
and not getting what we pay for. It would seem that what is 
required is some guidance for the mass of voters in their 
selection of the men who are to govern them and make laws for 
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them—although the latter duty should get less and less urgent 
as we make the wholesome discovery that we have too many 
useless and mischievous laws. What better guidance could the 
workers have than to select for their representatives the practi- 
cal managers and leaders in their different callings—those, say, 
who have reached the age of sixty, and have retired on an ade- 
quate pension, after a thoroughly well tried and successful life? 
Men who have been dealing with hard facts all their lives, and 
have learned the art of seeing into and doing things—the 
kind of men who would honour the position, and would be ready 
and able to serve their country for the honour alone. No better 
representative could be found, in general, than the well educated 
and thoughtful hand and brain worker, who has proved his 
capacity to lead his fellows and gain their respect and esteem 
by making a success of their common work. What an improve- 
ment he would be on most of our present representatives! 
whose chief stock in trade is the ability to talk and scheme but 
with little or no insight nto anything—the machine politician, 
the hungry lawyer, the grasping monopolist, the greedy specu- 
lator—the great army of self-seekers, all bent on securing a 
front seat in either the government or the opposition wagon; 
and all ready at any time, in view of their extraordinary merts 
and the increased cost of living, to vote in a body to raise their 
own pay—which is to cut another slice out of whatis left for the 
poor workers. 

It is pretty evident to all who have any insight that the 
present state of things cannot continue. The wide and deep 
discontent among the working classes everywhere, in spite of 
the great, almost phenomenal prosperity in all the leading 
countries, is a very Striking fact. What may be expected should 
hard times become as general as the good times now are? And 
what preparation are we making for such a contingency ? 

It would seem that in one direction we are confronted with 
an enslaving, monopoly-infested, capitalism, with a bankrupt 
government; and on the other with a desolating, paralyzing, 
chaotic socialism: the Scylla and Charybdis respectively, plainly 
marked in our life chart. If we cannot steer between them there 
will not be much hope for us. The only hope is in the universal 
and efficient organization of the workers by means of the im- 
proved producing corporation or company; and through that the 
re-organization and simplification of government and the whole 
social fabric. 
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Men are driven by two great passions: the love of gain, by 
which they can enjoy all material good things; and the love of 
games, by which in the spirit of emulation, they can prove their 
individual prowess. An endless supply of energy is always 
available for the pursuit of these objects. They may be said to 
provide the steam or electricity which drives the human engine. 
The wise plan would seem to be to make full use of this divine 
and exhaustless energy, by harnessing it to all the necessary 
loads which our civilization requires to be hauled, and so make 
a real success of the greatest of all games—the game of life; 
in playing which, every man and woman born into the world 
should have a fair chance to earn what distinction each, by 
nature, is capable of. 

It would mean the government of society from the inside, 
with a keen sense of responsibility for the condition of every- 
body, instead of as at present, from the outside, with no sense 
of responsibility worth speaking of. 

It would mean government by men who thoroughly realized 
where every dollar had to come from, and how every dollar 
should be guarded; instead of as at present, by men who betray 
no consciousness that they, with all other non-producers, are all 
supported by the workers; and that these workers have to pro- 
duce every dollar which the heedless rulers so lightly squander. 

It would not at once settle all disputes between capital, 
management and labour, as to the relative share of the product 
due to each; but it would undoubtedly tend to moderate the greed 
of the two former claimants; and it would greatly increase the 
amount to be divided; to which increase labour would have an 
absolutely just claim. 

It would create a condition of society where every man 
would be in no small degree his brother’s keeper. The man who 
was not obviously doing useful work in the service of one or 
the other of the big producing companies would find himself 
called upon to explain how he was getting a living. Idleness 
would become impossible after one generation, when all youth 
had come under universal drill; and, with the absence of idle- 
ness crime would also be enormously reduced. There cannot 
be a doubt that if humanity is ever to make any real moral pro- 
gress it will have to be done by raising their material condition. 
It is time to stop talking philanthropy and religion in this con- 
nection, and to inaugurate justice instead. 
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Under such a regime, reforms which are now impossible, 
On account of the fierce opposition of selfish monopolists or other 
class interests, would have a totally different aspect. What was 
obviously for the good of the whole would not have to be agi- 
tated for through generations before anything could be done. 
We might even acquire wisdom enough to abolish custom houses 
and adopt the single tax. 

THoMaAS FysHeE. 


Montreal, Canada, February, 1907. 


THE AWAKENING OF ART IN ENGLAND. 





WO hundred years ago, in all England’s glorious list of great 
sons, there was not to be found the name of a single painter. 
Soldiers, sailors, statesmen, merchants, poets, thinkers and pro- 
phets there had been in plenty. No one could deny the fruitful- 
ness of the race of Chaucer, More, Shakespeare and Cromwell. 
But it seemed that the sense of beauty in form and color had 
been denied to these masterful islanders who were so pre-emi- 
nently men of practical gifts, whose very poets were poets of 
action, and whose philosophers were men of the stamp of Bacon 
and Locke. They had built splendid churches and had given the 
world immortal verse, but there the aesthetic genius of the Eng- 
lish seemed to find its limit. The English Renaissance had fairly 
matched the Italian in power and fruit. If in scholarship no 
son of Oxford or Cambridge may be named with Poliziano, and 
if Colet and Linacre may not dispute supremacy with Ficino and 
Pico, yet the genius of More was on a loftier plane than that of 
Machiavelli, the verse of the Faerie Queene was the English 
equivalent of the color of Bellini, and Lear and Hamlet more 
than balanced the frescoes of the Sistine. But the fact remained 
that if there was no Italian Shakespeare there was no English 
Raphael—no English painter indeed who could match the poor- 
est fifth rate Florentine. 

Yet at the same time there were signs that England was at 
least not wholly without appreciation of the genius which had 
been so lamentably withheld from her. She could not produce 
great painters or sculptors, but the gallery of Charles I. at 
Whitehall was one of the really great collections of his time; 
Rubens was for a year the honored guest of the English court; 
the Duke of Buckingham is said to have been the possessor of 
nineteen Titians; and Holbein and Van Dyck for years found 
better patronage in London than among their own countrymen. 
But these facts are scarcely as significant as they seem. The 
Stuarts were far more French than English. In no sense may 
their tastes or ideas be considered typical of seventeenth century 
England. And it is important to note that the foreign painters 
_ who did find favour among the English, Holbein and Van Dyck, 
like Lely and Kneller who came after them, owed their popular- 
ity wholly to portraits. There may have been some in England, 
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doubtless, who saw the beauty in the masterpieces of Leonardo 
and Durer, but the one style of art which appealed to a sufh- 
ciently wide circle to bring adequate revenue to the painter was 
that which may be said to need least artistic sense for its appre- 
ciation. The English, like the Romans, admired good portraits, 
and the wonderful work of Holbein reached hearts that would 
have but coldly responded to a “Madonna of the Rocks” or a 
““Primavera.” “Painters of history,” said Kneller, “make the dead 
live, but do not begin to live themselves until they are dead. I 
paint the living, and they make me live.” 

Early in the eighteenth century, however, there began that 
subtle change, slow-moving but profound, which gradually 
stirred the very depths of English national life and turned the 
England of Queen Anne into the England of to-day. Of this 
new life on its political side the exponents were men like Chat- 
ham and Charles Fox, but the burst of national vitality and 
enthusiasm which so startled the world when stirred and guided 
by the fiery soul of Pitt was only the most obvious sign of a 
movement whose full meaning was not to be seen until the open- 
ing years of the nineteenth century. That which we call the 
romantic spirit, the chivalrous enthusiasm for great ideals, the 
joyous spurning of conventions in favour of a return to nature, 
was in a very true sense the glorious flowering of a century's 
growth. The revival of Shakespeare—a revival begun in the 
reign of Queen Anne and soon immensely stimulated by the art 
of Garrick; the revolution in music wrought by the genius of 
Handel; the profound ethical and religious revival led by the 
Wesleys and Whitefield ; the new philanthropy represented in the 
latter part of the century by such noble spirits as John Howard 
and William Wilberforce; the beginning of a genuine English 
school of painting with Hogarth and its development in the 
hands of Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney; the new strain 
of simplicity and natural feeling in literature,—all of these were 
as truly expressive of a steady unfolding of hitherto undevel- 
oped powers as the expansion of the empire. As Englishmen 
in the days of Elizabeth looked out on the world and saw it 
flooded with a new glory, so now were their eyes once more 
opened to wider visions of truth and beauty. And as the ‘“Mes- 
siah” dimly opened undreamed of possibilities in music,—as the 
mist of false art and artificial thinking dissolved that had hidden 
Shakespeare,—as the icy formalism of the Church dissolved at 
the touch of Wesley,—so men found themselves stirred with a 
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new appreciation for those hidden things in nature and the human 
heart, things subtle and wonderful, which may only be inter- 
preted by the hand of the painter. 

But as Giotto was preceded by Niccolo Pisano, as sculpture 
first broke the ice of Byzantine convention and made possible 
the achievements of the Florentine painters, so a sister art paved 
the way for the rise of painting in England. The magic word 
“Nature” was indeed first breathed over the world of English 
thought and life not by artists or poets but by philosophers. 
Locke’s state of nature preceded and inspired Rousseau’s, and 
little enthusiasm as it may arouse in our critical twentieth cen- 
tury minds its vast potency for good and ill was to be demon- 
strated in lurid fashion before many generations had passed. 
For our purposes it is enough to remember that the reliance of 
both Hobbes and Locke on an original state of nature which was 
a state of absolute freedom illustrates the familiarity of every 
thinking Englishman before the end of the seventeenth century 
with the idea, whatever he thought of its application. But it 
was one thing to admit the idea as an ingenious theory or even 
to apply it with equal ingenuity to an interpretation of society, 
and quite another to carry it in deed and truth into practice. 
Only very gradually did a few bold innovators see the charm of 
nature’s spontaneity, her mystery, and her glory, and apply their 
discovery in amazement and joy to the art of landscape garden- 
ing. 

We think of England now so distinctly as a land of gardens 
that it is hard to realize the fantastic fashions that held sway 
two hundred years ago. The hideous clipped and patterned 
evergreens that deform an occasional cemetery lot to-day are 
only a survival of the astonishing mode of adornment that was 
universally approved in the England of Charles II. and almost 
universally approved in the reign of Queen Anne. Lawns cut 
by gravel walks and symmetrically broken by stiffly designed 
flower beds, terraces, marble steps, fountains, artificial grottoes 
and cascades, trees clipped to resemble shapes human or 
monstrous or merely curious, these were the favourite devices 
practiced by every notable gardener and eagerly adopted by the 
wealthy and cultivated throughout England, France, and Italy. 
Against this artificialism did Alexander Pope hurl his sharpest 
darts of ridicule and satire,—Pope, apostle of natural gardening 
albeit the most artificial of poets. Applying to his garden at 
Twickenham principles that were destined in time to condemn 
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his heroic couplets to the complacent scorn of every critic he 
declared war on the prevailing fashion in verse and prose.* “I 
believe it is no wrong Observation that Persons of genius, and 
those most capable of Art, are always most fond of Nature, as 
such are chiefly sensible that all Art consists in the Imitation 
and Study of Nature. On the contrary, People of the common 
Level of Understanding are principally delighted with the little 
Niceties and Fantastical Operations of Art, and _ constantly 
think that finest which is least Natural. A Citizen is no sooner 
Proprietor of a Couple of Yews, but he entertains Thoughts of 
erecting them into Giants, like those of Guildhall. I know an 
eminent Cook who beautified his Country-Seat with a Coron- 
ation Dinner in Greens, where you see the Champion flourishing 
on Horseback at one end of the Table, and the Queen in per- 
petual Youth at the other.” 

So in addressing Lord Burlington, the patron of the lands- 
cape gardener Kent, he pours scorn on the typical “villa” of his 
time :— 

“Lo! What huge heaps of littleness around! 
The whole, a labor’d quarry above ground. 
Two Cupids squirt before: a lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 
His gardens next your admiration call; 

On every side you look, behold the wall! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
The suffering eye inverted nature sees; 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees ; 
With here a fountain, never to be play’d; 

And there a summer-house that knows no shade; 
Here Amphitrite sails through myrtle bowers; 
There gladiators fight, or die in flowers.” 

Addison too in his chastest and most classical prose defended 
the new point of view,f and soon two great landscape architects, 
Bridgman and Kent, added their genius to that of Pope in the 
effort to banish from England the grotesque imitations of Italian 
villas and Versailles gardens. Not that the old system at its 
best had not its own beauty, or that the new ideas had not their 


*See number 173 of the Guardian, and the Moral Essays, Epistle 4, 
+ Spectator, numbers 414 and 477. 
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abuses and limitations. Few who have memories of the Villa 
Medici or the Boboli Gardens care to repress a certain affection 
and delight in their long vistas, their prim terraces, and their 
quaint stiffness. Convention in gardening as in painting has 
its own beauty, and the imitation of nature may lead us by a 
very easy road to the commonplace. But if convention at its 
best may be the form of a happy decorative effect or a lofty 
idealism, convention at its worst means intellectual and artistic 
petrefaction. Art and life in the England of Queen Anne could 
only be awakened to lofty things by deliverance from the icy 
bondage that made them ineffectual and fruitless. Idealism 
would come in time, but realism—the vivid perception of the 
world as the eye sees it—had to come first. Like Plato’s cavern- 
dwellers, men were living a life that was no life, a life from 
which the enthusiasm of earnestness, of conviction, of joy in 
high things had departed, their eyes looking complacently at 
shadows and their souls satisfied with mediocrity. It was an age 
in which it involved a certain courage for Dryden to avow his 
admiration for Shakespeare. Happy was it then that when the 
eyes of Englishmen began to be opened, the first rays of the 
new light fell not on things foul and evil, but on the delight- 
some vision of sweeps of lawn, of masses of flowers untortured 
into stars and animals, and of unclipped trees. Surely the con- 
templation of the new glory of the grass and the flowers must 
have insensibly worked as a leaven in that England of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke and Walpole that was so soon to be the Eng- 
land of Wordsworth. At any rate the work of Bridgman and 
Kent with Whately’s “Observations on the Art of Gardening” 
and Horace Walpole’s charming essay on “Modern Gardening” 
seem to have settled the matter. And even before landscape 
gardening had won its battle there had appeared on the scene the 
first great English painter, William Hogarth. 

Theophile Gauthier has called Hogarth the English Giotto. 
The comparison is not without point, and yet it makes one gasp 
a little to name Hogarth and Giotto in the same breath. Each 
was a pioneer. Each brought reality back to art. But one makes 
these admissions hesitatingly, nevertheless, for the comparison 
is of two painters as unlike as two painters can well be. So 
different are they, indeed, that the contrast may help us to clear 
our minds a little, especially if we associate with them Titian, 
let us say, or Raphael, or Praxiteles. Every one of these men 
tried to represent real things and real people. Yet no two of 
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them would have rendered the same subject in the same way, and 
not one of them would have considered his aim the exact repre- 
sentation of nature, “rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing,” Giotto was a thirteenth century Florentine ; 
Praxiteles a fourth century Greek; Titian a sixteenth century 
Venetian. The three belong to three different worlds. Yet they are 
alike just in this,—that each sought to embody in form not only the 
images that their eyes caught from fhe world about them, but 
their dreams of perfection too. So Giotto’s work is luminous 
with the light of the Middle Ages. All his feeling for reality 
cannot destroy the faith, the reverence, the other-wordliness 
of the friend of Dante. Similarly, each in his own way, Titian, 
Raphael and Pheidias painted or carved forms that were per- 
fectly real, but were reality idealized,—idealized according to the 
ideals of Venice, of the Renaissance, of the golden age of 
Greece. 

Now Hogarth stands absolutely on another plane.* If he 
had any dreams of perfection, any vision of a world more beau- 
tiful than that which lay around him he gives no sign of it in 
his works. His world was the London of Queen Anne and the 
first two Georges,—merry, brutal, material, devoid of any but 
commercial ideals in politics, religion, literature or art. Trained 
as an engraver, self-taught in the main as draughtsman and 
painter, he began his artistic career without any of that contact 
with the great masters which so profoundly influences nearly 
every student of painting. Nor did his instincts lead him to 
remedy his deficiencies in this regard. The point of view of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century Italians interested him little. 
With the head and the hand of a great painter he was withal 
an eighteenth century Englishman, and his indifference to mar- 
tyrs and Graces, apostles and Cupids he never attempted to con- 
ceal. So we must come to his work not expecting that for which 
he cared nothing, but that which he really tried to do. As we 

*Two illustrations from Hogarth’s works are given. “Morning” is 
the first of four pictures of London street life, “Morning.” “Noon,” 
“Evening” and “Night.” The half-tone is made from an engraving by 
Hogarth himself. “The Breakfast Scene” is the second of the six paint- 
ings called “Marriage a la Mode.” The first shows the “Marriage Con- 
tract” between the son of Lord Squanderfield and the daughter of a rich 
London alderman. The genealogical tree on one side and the piles of 
money on the other show the motives for the marriage. In the second pic- 
ture the lack of common interest is evident. The husband has evi- 
dently just returned after a night of dissipation, and the cards on the 
floor and general disorder show that the Countess has had company of 


her own as well. The succeeding pictures lead up to the murder of the 
husband and the suicide of the wife, - 
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do not look for the tongue of Dryden to speak the message of 
Spencer or Browning, so it is futile to judge Hogarth by the 
standard of Fra Angelico, Raphael or Rossetti. 

Yet admitting all this we may still apply the test of beauty. 
So we look at “The Sleeping Congregation,” “A Harlot’s Pro- 
gress,” “A Rake’s Progress,” “Marriage a la Mode,” or the 
“March to Finchley.” And as we look we find that we must 
revise at least one of three postulates that we are apt to start 
with: that Hogarth was a great artist, that great art must be 
beautiful, and that beauty implies grace of form and elevation 
of conception. Not that grace of form or elevation of con- 
ception are nowhere to be found in Hogarth. But the picture 
of the Rake in the mad-house, or to take an extreme case, the 
last scene in “Four stages of Cruelty” are little short of revolt- 
ing. Certainly they are not beautiful. And quite as certainly, 
though they may be extreme cases, yet they are distinctly 
Hogarthian. In all of his most famous works we find practi- 
cally the same characteristic effort to portray not the beautiful, 
but the frail, the eccentric, the brutal, the ugly. Later on we 
may find it necessary to analyze our notion of beauty a little, 
but there is little need for it in the interpretation of Hogarth. 
He gives us an interpretation of life, indeed, in terms virile, 
living, immensely varied and full of interest, but not beautiful. 
Or at least, if this is too sweeping, if there are graceful figures, 
effective bits of color, touches of pathos, yet these are not the 
things that have made him famous. Comparatively speaking 
they are the accidents of his work. 

What then is Hogarth’s strength? What did he do that 
has given him the right to the high place in fame that he un- 
doubtedly holds? Let us turn our puzzled eyes from his pictures 
and see what his admirers have to say of him. First, what saith 
Henry Fielding, his contemporary, the author of “Tom Jones”? 
“T esteem the ingenious Mr. Hogarth as one of the most success- 
ful Satyrists any age hath produced . . . . JTalmost dare 
affirm that those two Works of his, which he calls the Rake’s 
and the Harlot’s Progress, are calculated more to serve the cause 
of Virtue, and for the Preservation of Mankind, than all the 
Folios of Morality which have ever been written; and a sober 
Family should be no more without them than without the Whole 
Duty of Man in their House.” Now add to this a few lines of 
Garrick’s epitaph, inscribed on the painter’s monument at Chis- 
wick: 
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“Farewell, great painter of mankind! 
Who reach’d the noblest point of art, 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart.” 

So much for Hogarth’s contemporaries. Now note the 
estimate of that admirable Scottish Vasari, Allan Cunningham. 
After several pages of amusing anecdote and judicious eulogy 
he sums up thus :—“All who love the dramatic representation of 
actual life—all who have hearts to be gladdened by humor—all 
who are pleased with judicious and well-directed satire—all who 
are charmed with the ludicrous looks of popular folly—and all 
who can be moved with the pathos of human suffering—are 
admirers of Hogarth.” And finally take a remark of Austin 
Dobson’s a propos of the funeral scene in A Harlot’s Progress: 
“Conventionalism, no doubt, would have stepped in with its ready 
tear and faded ‘Requiescat.’ But Hogarth scorned Convention- 
alism, and copied human nature, hard-hearted, frivolous, unre- 
pentant, incorrigible. This painter painted life as he saw it; he 
cared to do no more.” 

Just so. Hogarth was a realist and a satirist. Beauty in 
itself as most people understand it apparently did not interest 
him in the least, in spite of his Analysis of it and his belief that 
he had penetrated its inmost secret. Life, on the contrary, in- 
terested him enormously. And the side of life that he saw most 
quickly and cared most to portray was the foolish, weak, ridicu- 
lous and brutal side. From the artist’s point of view his great- 
ness lies in his mastery of his craft, his quickness of eye, his 
skill of hand, the wonderful realism with which he drew or 
painted the life which he saw around him. From the moralist’s 
point of view his claim to immortality is the vividness with 
which he painted the hideousness of vice. His lessons indeed 
are of the simplest kind. “Not one of his tales” as Thackeray 
says, “but is as easy as Goody-Two-Shoes; it is the moral of 
Tommy was a naughty boy and his master flogged him, and 
Jacky was a good boy and had plum-cake.” But if Hogarth’s 
morals are obvious they are driven home with a power that de- 
fies both indifference and forgetfulness, and not even in our 
own age, certainly not in Hogarth’s, could sermons of such 
searching penetration, such fascination, such unforgettable wit 
and truth be despised. From the point of view, finally, of those 
of us who wish simply to know why Hogarth is remembered 
and what message he has for us, we may surely recognize in him 


in ye 
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a man of consummate keenness of eye and skill of hand, who if 
he gave us little that is inspiring and had small real compre- 
hension of things beautiful, yet did with his brush some of the 
things that Juvenal and Dryden, Fielding and Dickens did with 
their pens; for he was a satirist and a novelist and a painter all 
in one. He who wishes to see with the eyes and think with the 
thoughts of the early eighteenth century in England may do 
so, then, in the letters of Horace Walpole, the novels of Field- 
ing, Smollett and Sterne, the pictured satires of Hogarth. And 
of these Hogarth strikes with the quickest, deepest stroke and 
will doubtless hold his power longest. 

So in landscape gardening and in the pictures of Hogarth 
the artistic side of the English people had its first inspiring 
lesson in realism,—a lesson so powerful and penetrating that 
men’s eyes were opened perforce to a saner and keener sight. 
Those who bought Hogarth’s prints to laugh over their oddities 
and their coarseness got from them a standard of actual work- 
manship and virility which was permanent. The tastelessness 
and conventional inanity which had ruined the old masters with 
brown varnish and decorated Hampton Court with foolish gods 
and goddesses Hogarth fought stoutly and triumphantly all his 
days. If we shrink from his coarseness, then, we must not for- 
get that he brought life, strength, naturalness and honesty to 
English art. So after all there is something in the Giotto idea, 
and we may even apply to our Englishman the words of Polli- 
ziano’s epitaph: “I am he who when the art of painting was dead 
brought her back to life.”’ 

) Ceci, FAIRFIELD LAVELL, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
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II. 


The title of Hogg’s collection covers more than what we 
generally term “Jacobite.” The first song which he gives dates 
from about 1643. But by “the Jacobites” we generally mean the 
followers of the exiled Stuarts, James II, his son James, known 
as “the old Pretender,” and his two grandsons, Charles Edward 
and Henry Benedict. It is true that we may trace the Jacobite 
spirit further back. We may find its origin in the Royalist spirit 
which manifested itself in the reign of Charles I, which smoul- 
dered without being quenched during the Commonwealth, and 
which broke out afresh at the Restoration, when that able though 
vicious monarch, Charles II, succeeded to his father’s throne. It 
seems unnecessary in the present case to go as far back as 1643, 
but it will not be alien to the purpose of this paper to consider 
some of the events of the reign of Charles II, as they may throw 
some light on the subsequent history with which we are chiefly 
concerned. It is in this reign that we first find the terms “Whig” 
and “Tory” in vogue as the names of political parties. The name 
“Whig” was properly a nickname applied to the peasants of the 
Western lowlands of Scotland. It was used of the Covenanters, 
and then of such Scotch Presbyterians in general; subsequently it 
became a term of English politics, and was contrasted with the 
name “Tory.” The latter word from meaning an Irish brigand 
came (by a transition which some will find easier to understand 
than others will) to mean a politician of conservative views, who 
disliked change in the constitution and laid great stress on the 
divine right of kings. The Tories were also staunch supporters 
of the authority of the Church. The Whigs had more liberal 
views as to the rights of kings, and were more disposed than the 
Tories to adopt generous measures towards Nonconformists. One 
of the chief causes of division between the two parties was the 
question of the succession to the throne. James, Duke of York, 
was openly received into the Roman Catholic Church, and an at- 
tempt was made to pass a bill—the Exclusion Bill—in order to 
prevent his succeeding to the kingdom. The bill was thrown out, 
but the bad feeling engendered at the time remained. 

In 1685 Charles II died, and James succeeded him. Hazlitt 
in his “Table-Talk” quaintly remarks, “We find a class of persons 
who labour under an obvious natural inaptitude for whatever they | 
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aspire to.”* This sentence might, with perhaps a few qualifica- 
tions, be applied to James II. “Of all the Stuart rulers,” says J. 
R. Green, “James is the only one whose intellect was below 
mediocrity. His mind was dull and narrow, though orderly and 
methodical; his temper dogged, and arbitrary, but sincere. His 
religious and political tendencies had always been the same. He 
had always cherished an entire belief in the royal authority and 
a hatred of parliaments. His main desire was for the establish- 
ment of Catholicism as the only means of ensuring the obedience 
of his people.” 

These principles he proceeded to carry out with a dogged 
determination worthy of a better cause. But England is not a 
country in which wholesale tyranny can flourish. The endurance 
of the people was stretched to breaking-point. Dr. Johnson, who 
at one time had some Jacobite leanings, once said of James II: 
“It was become impossible for him to reign any longer in this 
country.’f William, Duke of Orange, James’ son-in-law, was 
invited to come over from Holland to the rescue, and, joined by 
many adherents from the British side of the water, he landed in 
England, and James was compelled to take flight to France. It 
was now a question of—for or against James, and this is a rea- 
sonable point at which to place the beginning of Jacobitism. 

William and Mary became joint sovereigns in 1689, but 
William had many enemies to reckon with; for some of the hos- 
tility he had only himself to thank. The adherents of James 
naturally included the Catholics; he was also largely supported 
by High Churchmen and Tories in general, by the Highlanders 
of Scotland,f by the non-jurors and others. In 1689 the High- 
landers rose in his support. Their army, under the brave but 
cruel Claverhouse, defeated William’s forces, under Mackay, at 
Killicrankie, but lost its leader, became disorganized, and melted 
away. In 1692 occurred the Massacre of Glencoe, an indelible 
stain on the rule of William and Mary. Mary died in 1694 and 
William in 1702; Anne succeeded to the throne. 

This period has produced a considerable number of songs. 
The Jacobites were not slow to express in verse their opinion of 
William and his adherents, and, as is their wont, they do this in 
no measured terms. If the reader is told that the following is a 

*Table-Talk,” Essay X XI ‘On the Aristocracy of Letters.’ 
+Boswell’s ‘Johnson’, p. 146, Globe Ed’n 


+I have already dealt with the ool the Highlanders. It must 
also be remembered that to win the chief to a side was to win the clan. 
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comparatively mild sample of their powers in the domain of 
satire, he will be enabled to conceive vaguely what their most 
vigorous efforts are like: 


“As the Devil o’er Stirling was looking one day 

(For when Satan looks sharp, he can look a long way), 

He spied an odd figure on Bloomsbury steeple, 

With his horns high exalted, surveying the people. 

“ “How now!’ quoth the Devil, ‘What spy I at London? 

Should I suffer a rival, myself will be undone.’ 

And whilst a man scarce could toss off his flagon, 

The Devil was mounted on Bow steeple dragon. 

“From thence Satan kenn’d the sweet voice of the creature; 

He knew his old friend in each line and each feature; 

Without further preface he address’d his ally, 

With a ‘How the plague, Willie, came you mounted so high?’” 
Then the Enemy of mankind speaks in threatening tones. “Willie” 
protests that he is invaluable to Satan, and continues as follows: 


“Vat has lately been done may convince you full vell 
Dat in my reign you should ne’er vant subjects in hell: 
Our late swearing act, you'll allow, was a trapa; 

Me leave not a loophole for von to escapa. 


“Vere it not for me you'd be plagued vit de clergy; 
And some of dem, sir, would confoundedly scourge ye: 
Should me souffre deir d— convocation to sitta, 

Oh den, broder Satan, ve bote might be bitta. 


“*But my bishops from all deir attempts vill secure ye, 
And dey are your best friends on eart, I’ll assure ye. 
Dere is but very few on dat reverend bench 

But adore ye as much, sir, as I do my vench.’” 


Satan is pleased, and answers thus: 


“*These, these are brave souls, worthy Satan’s alliance: 
With such troops I’d bravely bid Heaven defiance, 

Since you make such bishops, Willie, you may reign on, 
For the Devil can’t find such a pack when their gone.’ 


“The monarch of hell flew away in a trice; 

The monarch of Britain looked wondrous wise; 
Thus ended their treaty, as most people say; 

He’d be glad to come off half so well at Cambray.” 


This piece is only moderately clever, but it represents several 
features characteristic of Jacobite satire. In the first place we 
have the favourite—one might almost say inevitable—introduc- 
tion of the Evil One, who finds among the Whigs his staunchest 
adherents. Again, the imitation of William’s Dutch accent is a 
device such as the Jacobites loved. Besides being amusing in it- 
self as the feeble wit of a pantomime is amusing, it serves to 
emphasize the fact that the reigning monarch is no true English- 
man. Further, in its excessive length this song resembles many 
other Jacobite effusions. If all the verses found in the printed 
editions of Jacobite songs were actually sung, one can only 
admire the endurance of the auditors. But a much cleverer satire 
than “The Devil o’er Stirling” will soon be quoted. 
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The battle of Killicrankie is abundantly celebrated, parti- 
cularly in two songs, one of which gives us a very vigorous and 
rapid description of the action; but, owing to its length and per- 
haps some other reasons, it does not seem necessary to quote it 
here; the other, almost more nonsensical than a “nonsense rime,” 
is sO unrestrained and spirited in tone and form that one cannot 
help being carried away by it and ending with a laugh at its 
unconscionable absurdity. We may not be able to understand the 
words, but we can, nevertheless, understand the spirit of the 
whole after a fashion. 


‘“‘Whare hae ye been sae braw, lad? 
Whare hae ye been sae brankie, O? 
Whare hae ye been sae braw, lad? 
Came ye by Killicrankie, O? 

An’ ye had been whare I hae been, 
Ye wadna been sae cantie, O; 

An’ ye had seen what I hae seen 

I’ the braes o’ Killicrankie, O. 


“IT fought at land, I fought at sea, 
At hame I fought my auntie, O; . 
But I met the devil and Dundee 
On the braes o’ Killicrankie, O. 


“The bauld Pitcur fell in a fur, 
And Clavers got a clankie, O, 
Or I had fed an Athol gled 

On the braes o’ Killicrankie, O. 


“O fie, Mackay, what gart ye lie 

I’ the bush ayont the brankie, O? 
Ye’d better kissed King Willie’s loof 
Than come to Killiecrankie, O. 


It’s nae shame, it’s nae shame, 
It’s nae shame to shank ye, O; 
There's sour claes on Athol braes, 
And de’ils at Killicrankie, O.” 


Surely it was not wrong to describe a great part of the 
Jacobite songs as irrational and irresponsible,—and was it wrong 
to describe them also as irresistible ? 

The massacre of Glencoe, on which Scott and Aytoun have 
written so finely, does not seem to have produced so deep an im- 
pression on the men of that time as it does upon us. In Hogg’s 
large and comprehensive collection there is not one song dealing 
with it. The next event of importance in the history of the 
Jacobites is the accession of George I. The new monarch cer- 
tainly got his fair share of satire and ridicule. “The wee wee 
German Lairdie” is perhaps the best-known song on this subject. 
The title, “German lairdie,’ as applied to George, is a happy 
thought, and is probably the best part of the song. The last 
stanza will be sufficient to show the style and spirit of the whole: 
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“Auld Scotland! thou’rt owre cauld a hole 
For nursing siccan vermin; 

But the very dogs o’ England’s court 
Can bark and how! in German! 

Then keep thy dibble i’ thy ain hand, 
Thy spade but and thy yairdie; 

For wha the deil now claims your land 
But a wee, wee German lairdie?” 


In 1715, the year after George ascended the throne, occurred 
what is generally known as the first Jacobite Rebellion. It was 
a very unfortunate thing for the cause of the Old Pretender that 
it did not find a better leader than the Earl of Mar. He raised 
the standard of revolt at Braemar, in Aberdeenshire, “from no 
other motive,” if Steele is to be believed, “but hopes of large 
supplies to his avarice and ambition.”* A doubtful battle was 
fought at Sheriffmuir, but Mar made no use of his opportunities, 
and the attempt which had opened so auspiciously had no effect 
but the inevitable executions and other punishments. I have 
already mentioned the sad fate of the English Jacobites, who, on 
being surrounded by the enemy, surrendered at Preston. 

The song entitled “The Standard on the Braes o’ Mar’ is 
still popular in Scotland, or at least in Aberdeenshire, but it was 
written after Jacobite times, I believe. The indecisive battle at 
Sheriffmuir inspires the Jacobite bards, with their exuberant 
spirits, to write some amusing stanzas. The following stanza, 
occurring in a song which is otherwise dry and uninteresting, is 
memorable : 

“There’s some say that we wan and some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan at a’, man; 
But one thing I’m sure, that at Shirramuir 
A battle there was that I saw, man.” 
The rest of the song consists mostly of a catalogue of names 
with a few rather dull comments. The doubtful result of 
the battle is well expressed also in a dashing song entitled “Up 
and waur them a’, Willie,’ f and composed to the tune of an older 


song of the same name: 


“And then we rallied on the hills 

And bravely up did draw, Willie, 

But gin ye speer wha won the day, 

I'll tell ye what I saw, Willie. 

We baith did fight, and baith were beat, 
And baith did rin awa’, Willie. 

So there’s my cantie Highland sang, 
About the thing I saw, Willie.” 


I have already quoted most of the song entitled “Lord Der- 
wentwater’s Farewell,” which is only one of many laments for 
*He was an arrant turncoat, and his readiness to change sides had 


earned for him the nickname of “Bobbing John.” 
tOr “Up and warn a’, Willie.” 
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the Jacobite heroes who met their death at the hands of the execu- 
tioner. At this point I should like to quote a remarkable poem,— 
remarkable as being so unlike the general run of Jacobite songs. 
It is full of the spirit and language of the old Scottish ballads, 
such as may be found in Scott’s ‘“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der” and in other collections.* The effect is wonderfully 
dramatic. It appears that a young member of the Maxwell 
family had paid dearly for his devotion to the Stuart cause. His 
ancestral home was burnt down, his father killed in its defence. 
Three of his brothers had also been slain, and his sister had died 
of grief. Young Maxwell then disguised himself as an old shep- 
herd, and accosted a soldier who had been prominent in the 
destruction of his relatives. After reproaching him with his 
cruelty he slew him in single combat. The event just related may 
have been somewhat earlier than “the ’15,” but it will not, I 
trust, be out of place to quote the ballad at this point: 


“°O whare gang ye, thou silly auld carle? 
And what do ye carry there?’ 

‘I’m gaun to the hill-side, thou sodger man, 
To shift my sheep their lair.’ 

“Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carle, 
And a gude lang stride took he: 

‘I trow thou be a feck auld carle; 
Will ye shaw the way to me?’ 


“And he has gane wi’ the silly auld carle 
Adown by the greenwood side; 

‘Light down and gang, thou sodger man, 
For here ye canna ride.’ 

“He drew the reins o’ his bonny gray steed, 
And lightly down he sprang; 

Of the comeliest scarlet was his weir-coat, 
Whare the gowden tassels hang. 


“He has thrawn aff his plaid, the silly auld carle, 
And his bonnet frae ‘boon his bree, 

And wha was it but the young Maxwell? 
And his gude broadsword drew he. 

“*Thou killed my father, thou vile Southron, 
And thou killed my brethren three, 

Which brak the heart o’ my ae sister, 
I loved as the light o’ my e’e. 

““Draw out your sword, thou vile Southron, 
Red wat wi’ blude o’ my kin; 

That sword it crappit the bonniest flower 
E’er lifted its head to the sun. 

“*There’s ae sad stroke for my dear auld father, 
There’s twa for my brethren three, 

And there’s ane to thy heart for my ae sister, 
Wham I lov’d as the light o’ my e’e.”t 


*An interesting collection, entitled “The Ballad Minstrelsy of Scot- 
land” (Glasgow, 1871) is perhaps not so well known as it ought to be. 
+Since writing the above, I have noticed that the editor of the col- 
lection of English songs and ballads in the World’s Classics series as- 
oe this poem to Allan Cunningham,—with what authority, I do not 
ow. 
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“Ae sad stroke for my dear auld father,”—there is genius in these 
words. The epithet ‘sad’ is masterly, and is pathetically echoed 
by the second half of the line, “my dear auld father.” The climax 
in the last two lines is also very effective: 


“Ane to thy heart for my ae sister 
Wham I loved as the light o’ my e’e.” 


How many similar lines in the old Scottish minstrelsy do these 
words recall! 
“I lighted down my sword to draw 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’, 
I hackéd him in pieces sma’ 
For her sake that died for me.” 

But this paper has already reached a formidable length, and 
we must hasten to consider the reign of George II, in which the 
fatal ‘Forty-five’ occurred. To this reign belongs the original of 
the National Anthem, which was a Jacobite song entitled ‘The 
King’s Anthem.” The first stanza is as follows: 


“God bless our lord the king! 
God save our lord the king! 
God bless the king! 
Make him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
ng to reign over us: 
God save the king!” 


The third stanza is interesting: 


“God bless the prince, I pray, 

God bless the prince, I pray, 
Charlie, I mean; 

That Scotland we may see 

Freed from vile Presbyt’ry, 

Both George and his Feckie.* 
Even so. Amen.” 


When Prince Charles Edward—call him not “the Pre- 
tender’ !{—appeared in Scotland with no army at his back, the 
clans at first hesitated to join him, but when the brave Cameron 
of Lochiel declared for him, they came in numbers to his standard, 
and gave him a true highland welcome, which the charm of his 
manner made all the warmer. Idealized before his arrival, he was 
idolized after it, and some of the songs written about this time 
would be fulsome if they were not so evidently sincere. There 
can, I think, be little doubt that several of these were written by 
women, to whom the air of romantic misfortune which sur- 


*“Feckie”’: Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of George II. 

FOf course “pretender,” like ‘pretendant’, need not mean more than 
claimant. (So a Frenchman will speak of the Duc d'Orleans as “notre 
prétendant”). But the more familiar meaning naturally made the name 
invidious, and Flora Macdonald would strike with her fist any man who 
so designated Charles in her presence. 
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rounded Charles would specially appeal, particularly when 
associated with a handsome person and a charming address.* 
The following is a specimen: 


“When France had her assistance lent, 
Our darling prince to us she sent, 
Towards the north his course he bent, 
His name was Royal Charlie. 
But O, he was lang o’ coming, 
O, he was lang o’ coming, 
O, he was lang o’ coming ;— 
Welcome, Royal Charlie! 


“When he upon the shore did stand, 
The friends he had within the land 
Came down and shook him by the hand, 
And welcomed Royal Charlie. 
Wi’ ‘O, ye’ve been lang o’ coming’, etc. 


“The dress that our Prince Charlie had 
Was bonnet blue and tartan plaid; 
And O he was a handsome lad! 
Few could compare wi’ Charlie. 
But O, he was lang o’ coming,” 


If any doubt is left by the first two stanzas, “es last shows 
with practical certainty that for this song we have to thank some 
member of the fair sex. Lovers setting out for the wars always 
furnish a prolific subject for poetry, and at this period we have 
a great number of songs in which the love-element is present 
more or less prominently. ‘Highland Laddie” and “Lowland 
Lassie” are two out of some hundreds of examples. 

But I must not delay. I now pass on to the first battle of 
the “Forty-five,” that of Prestonpans, in which the surprised Sir 
John Cope had to submit to a humiliating defeat, thereafter dis- 
tinguishing himself by being the first—at least so it is said—to 
bring the news of his own misfortune to Berwick. He is ridiculed 
in the song entitled “Johnnie Cope,” of which two versions are 
extant. It is an effective, if not particularly clever, piece of banter, 
but the music to which it is set is splendidly adapted to its pur- 
pose. One may or may not agree with the Chicago jury which 
decided that the bagpipe is not a musical instrument, or with the 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music, who calls it a ‘‘bar- 
barous invention,’t but whoever has had the good fortune to see 
a kilted regiment marching to the strains of “Johnnie Cope,” is 
not likely to forget it in a hurry. The tune suits the bagpipe 
admirably, and the kettledrums complete the effect. 

*But even should it be true that women are, in the words of Mrs. 
Peachum, “bitter bad judges” of men, it must be admitted that Charles 
had many qualities which well deserved the admiration of both sexes. 


Charles is depicted with great skill in Scott’s “Waverley.” 
tSee “The Musical World,” II. p. r1o. 
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“Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauking yet? 
Or are your drums a-beating yet? 

If ye were wauking I would wait 

To gang to the coals i’ the morning.”” 


Not very highly inspired words these, but the music passes 
them off with éclat, and indeed makes the whole song “go.” It 
is particularly happy in such a line as 

“O Johnnie he took wing in the morning’— 


which occurs in the following stanza: 


“But when he saw the Highland lads 

Wi’ tartan trews and white cockades, 

“Wi’ swords and guns, and rungs and gauds, 

O Johnnie he took wing in the morning. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope,” etc. 


The gallant general’s flight is thus dealt with: 


“Sir John then into Berwick rade, 

Just as the del had been his guide; 
Gi’en him the world, he wadna staid 

T’ have foughten the boys in the morning. 


“Said the Berwickers unto Sir John, 
‘O what’s become of all your men?’ 
‘In faith, says he, ‘I dinna ken; 

I left them a’ this morning.’ 


Says Lord Mark Car, “Ye arena blate, 
To bring us the news o’ your ain defeat, 
I think you deserve the back o’ the gate: 
Get out o’ my sight this morning.” 


It is unnecessary to relate to the readers of this journal the 
story of Charles’ southward march as far as Derby, the panic 
which his highland host inspired, his retreat when London seemed 
at his mercy, his wonderful forced marches, and his defeat at 
Culloden. Nor need one enter into the details of his subsequent 
adventures,—of the bloody deeds of “Butcher” Cumberland, who 
spared neither age nor sex, spreading desolation and red ruin 
throughout the highlands, of the hairbreadth escapes of the luck- 
less prince, the heroism of Flora Macdonald and others—even of 
a desperate band of robbers, who, in spite of the proffered reward 
of £30,000, scorned to win the price of blood by betraying Charles 
to his enemies: these events have long since passed into the realm 
of romantic history. Dealing with this sad time we have a multi- 
tude of pathetic songs, some of them very sweet and beautiful. 
Some which have been translated or “adapted” from the Gaelic 
seem to keep the spirit of their originals remarkably well. In 


* The alternative version reads :— 
“Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauking yet? 
Or are ye sleeping, I would wit? 
O haste ye, get up, for the drums do beat; 
O fye, Cope, rise in the morning!” ji 
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them we have the “mighty voice” of the mountains, “the chosen 
music” of liberty——yes, and of weird, haunting sadness, too. 
“Farewell to Glen Shalloch” is a good example: 


“Farewell to Glen Shalloch, 
A farewell for ever! 

Farewell to my wee cot 
That stands by the river! 

The fall is loud sounding 
In voices that vary, 

And the echoes surrounding 
Lament with my Mary. 


“I saw her last night 

’Mid the rocks that enclose them, 
With a babe at her knee 

And a babe at her bosom; 
I heard her sweet voice 

In the depth of my slumber, 
And the song that she sung 

Was of sorrow and cumber. 


“‘Sleep sound, my sweet babe, 
‘There is nought to alarm thee; 
The sons of the valley 
No power have to harm thee. 
I'll sing thee to rest 
In the balloch untrodden 
With a coronach sad 
For the slain of Culloden. 


“The brave were betrayed 
And the tyrant is daring 
To trample and waste us, 
Unpitying, unsparing. 
Thy mother no voice has, 
No feeling that changes, 
No word, sign, or song, 
But the lesson of vengeance. 


“T'll tell thee, my son, 

How our laurels are withering; 
I'll gird on thy sword 

When the clansmen are gathering; 
I'll bid thee go forth 

In the cause of true honour, 
And never return 

Till thy country hath won her. 


“Our tower of devotion 

Is the home of the reaver; 
The pride of the ocean 

Is fallen for ever; 
The pine of the forest, 

That time could not weaken, 
Is trode in the dust, 

And its honours are shaken. 


“*‘Rise, spirits of yore, 
Ever dauntless in danger! 
For the land that was yours 
Is the land of the stranger. 
O come from your caverns 
All bloodless and hoary, 
And these fiends of the valley 
Shall tremble before ye!’” 
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If we leave out of account the faults in this poem which are 
obviously due to the translator—for example, a few rimes which 
are worthy of Barham himself*—we cannot fail to recognise in 
it the noble simplicity of the mountain-voice, the strange pathetic 
sweetness which one finds in Scott's well-known coronach, begin- 
ning thus: 

“He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 


Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest.” 


It has been my aim up to this point to include only contem- 
porary songs, but it should be remembered that the authors who 
were mentioned at the end of the first part of this paper—Burns, 
Lady Nairne, Glen, Cunningham, and Hogg—have contributed to 
the Jacobite minstrelsy some of its brightest ornaments. Burns 
may be regarded as too well known to quote, so I refrain from 
giving any of his pieces, such as “The Chevalier’s Lament’’; but 
if space had allowed I should have liked to quote part at least of 
Glen’s charming song, “Wae’s me for Prince Charlie.” 

Before leaving the ‘“‘Forty-five’” it is necessary to allude 
briefly to another class of song, and in so doing to redeem the 
promise already made to quote a really clever satire. The cruelty 
of Cumberland, “a man who feared all things but God,’ had 
played havoc with the devoted Highlanders, and it is to be feared 
that treachery was not altogether absent. Murray of Broughton 
had implicated—for a reward, it was said—some Jacobites whose 
share in the Rebellion would otherwise have been overlooked, 
and he thus incurred the liveliest hatred, which ts luridly displayed 
in the satire entitled “Cumberland and Murray’s Descent into 
Hell.” Here Murray is assumed to have “gane to dwell in his 
lang hame’—the Lower Regions. He signalises his arrival by 
various acts of theft, making away even with “the very charter- 
rights of Hell.” Then Cumberland arrives in Satan's domain: 


“Ae deevil sat splitting brimstane matches; 
Ane roasting the Whigs like bakers’ batches; 
Ane wi’ fat a Whig was basting, 

Spent wi’ frequent prayer and fasting. 

A’ ceased when thae twin butchers roar'd, 
And hell’s grim hangman stopped and glow’r’d. 


“Fy, gar bake a pie in haste, 
Knead it of infernal paste,’ 
Quo’ Satan; and in his mitten’d hand 


*The author of the “Ingoldsby Legends.” 
+This phrase was used by a certain Dr. King (Boswell’s Johnson, 


Globe ed., p. 94, footnote). 
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He hynt up bluidly Cumberland; 
And whittled him down like bow-kail castock, 
And in his hettest furnace roasted. 


“Now hell’s black table-claith was spread, 
Th’ infernal grace was reverend said; 
Yap stood the hungry fiends a’ owre it, 
Their grim jaws gaping to devour it, 
When Satan cried out, fit to scunner, 
‘Owre rank a judgment’s sic a dinner.’ 


Hogg calls this ‘“‘an irresistibly ludicrous song.” It is, and it 
is more. ‘“Hell’s black table-claith” is a touch of genius; “Th’ 
infernal grace was reverend said” is as masterly as it is irreverent. 

It was not till 1784 that the forfeited estates of the Jacobites 
were restored. Acquiescence in the rule of the Hanoverian line 
was the only course left. The joy of the exiles on returning to 
their native mountains breaks forth in such songs as “The Hill of 
Lochiel,” which begins thus: 


“Long have I pined for thee, 
Land of my infancy; 

Now will I kneel on thee 
Hill of Lochiel. 

Hill of the sturdy steer, 
Hill of the roe and deer, 
Hill of the streamlet clear, 
I love thee well.” 


The song ends with the same fervent rapture expressed in the 
same simple language: 


“Once was I spurned from thee, 
Long have I mourned for thee, 
Now I’m returned to thee, 

Hill of Lochiel.” 


I have to a very large extent allowed the songs to speak for 
themselves, and if their dialectical peculiarities have not pre- 
vented the reader from understanding the greater part of them, 
he will probably have got a better notion of their nature, of their 
merits and demerits, of their “infinite variety” than any attempt 
at elaborate criticism could have given. He will, I trust, have 
seen the Jacobites mirrored in their songs. He will have seen 
their impulses carry them to extremes of hatred and malice, and 
to the uttermost bounds of love and devotion. And it is hoped 
that he may have seen that amid the great diversity of their 
songs there gleams here and there a ray of genuine poetry, and 
that there are in them many traits of feeling and expression 
which give Jacobite songs a place by themselves,—and that a 
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place not void of honour. Truly to one who studies them there 
appear in their “infinite variety” many things that “age cannot 
wither nor custom stale,” and as he reads them one after another 
and sees how the Jacobites thought, felt, and acted, as he con- 
siders the brave hearts of those devoted people, he is cold indeed 
if he does not catch something of the Jacobite spirit; and the 
name “Pretender” by no means comes so glibly to his lips as it 
did before. 
W. B. ANDERSON. 


MEND, NOT END, THE SENATE. 





CCASIONALLY resolutions are passed by societies and at 
public meetings recommending the abolition of the Can- 
adian Senate. The arguments generally advanced are similar to 
those directed in Britain against the House of Lords. It is 
urged that because the Upper House is not elected by the people 
laws may be made not in accord with the popular will, and that 
measures pronounced good by the popular Chamber may be 
shorn of their value by senatorial amendment. 

These mutterings of disapprobation are not frequent, and the 
only numerically important body which has declared itself, some- 
times passes resolutions without impartial consideration, and 
because of the supposition that its interest is not served by as- 
semblies where (what it calls) the ruling classes are influential. 
Yet, it is quite obvious that both in newspaper comment and in 
private conversation, the Senate has not for some time had so 
high a place in the estimation of Canadians as in the earlier 
years of Confederation, and that the hopes of the Fathers of 
Confederation have fallen short of fulfilment. It would be in- 
vidious to attempt to account for any failure in ideal by alluding 
to the personnel of the Upper House. Indeed, even for the most 
censorious it would be a difficult task to shew that, speaking 
generally, the appointments could have been better. The Sen- 
ators have been capable and incorruptible men, chosen generally 
because conversant with public life, experienced in legislation, 
and of high standing in the community in which their lives have 
been spent. If it is a fact that decadence in popular regard 
has taken place, it is most unlikely for the reason that better men 
might have been chosen. Superior persons whom we have al- 
ways amongst us and who are prone to allude disparagingly to 
“mere politicians” might desire that gentlemen of academic 
legislative power should chiefly have been appointed, but with 
this the public generally will not be disposed to be content. The 
man who has proved his capacity by experience as a public man, 
will continue to be preferred. This view does not involve the 
total exclusion of eminent men simply because of the absence of 
political experience. The Governor-General in Council may well 
consider when is an opportune time for the appointment of a 
few from the class of engineers, surgeons, churchmen, writers, 
mechanicians and men of affairs, disregardful of the fact that 
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they have not been in the hurly-burly of political life. But it 
would be impractical to discuss the question of status unless on 
the assumption that the majority of the Senators will continue 
to be graduates from one or other institution of party politics. 

While there has been no definite agitation against the Senate 
and no discontent, except of the mild character referred to, it by 
no means follows that we should not provide against future 
trouble. If the Senate is not entrenched in the confidence and 
respect of the people, who can predict at what moment a demand 
for abolition will not become peremptory and undeniable? An 
emasculation of a popular Act, an amendment of an important 
railway or insurance bill, or an interference with a cherished 
religious posSession or principle may precipitate long pent up 
antipathy or discontent. 

Some writers have accused both political parties of making 
appointments to the Senate as the reward for political assistance, 
and without regard to fitness and first principles. This, like 
all general statements, is scarcely capable of proof. But if there 
is any ground for it at all, it becomes important to improve the 
method of appointment so that governments may be the better 
able to resist the importunities of influential, but unsuitable, ap- 
plicants. It must be a most disagreeable and ungrateful thing 
for a Minister to refuse the claims of loyal and tried friends in 
order to elevate men whom he may regard as intellectually and 
socially superior. And it is not a matter of surprise that the 
present unsystematic manner of appointment has produced some 
disappointment. 

To those who declaim against there being an Upper House 
at all, it may be pointed out that their views were not held by 
the Fathers. And credit must surely be given to them for being 
experienced and far-seeing. The constitution we have proves it. 
The British North America Act with the case law entwining it 
has proved an excellent working charter. But nowhere in the 
debates which preceded Confederation does there appear any 
protest against the continuation of the second chamber. It was 
admitted by both Reformers and Tories in those days that an 
Upper House of Parliament not directly dependent on election 
was to be desired. The question of usefulness or uselessness 
of a second chamber was never raised. If there was any differ- 
ence of opinion it was only as to the method of constructing the 
Senate, whether by election or appointment, and on this point 
Hon. George Brown (Confed. Debates, p. 88) said:—“I have 
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always been opposed to a second elected chamber and I am so 
still from the conviction that two elective houses are inconsistent 
with the right working of the British parliamentary system. I 
voted almost alone against the change when the Council was 
made elective (1855) but I lived to see a vast majority of those 
who did the deed wish it had not been done. I readily admit that 
men of the highest character and position have been brought 
into the Commons by the elective system, but it is equally true 
that the system of appointment has brought into it men of the 
highest character and position. Should the elective element be- 
come supreme, who will venture to affirm that the Council would 
not claim that power over money bills, which this house claims 
as a right belonging to itself. Could they not justly say that 
they represent the people as well as we do and that the control 
of the purse strings ought therefore to belong to them as much 
as us? . . . . . What we propose is that the Upper 
House shall be appointed from the best men in the country by 
those holding the confidence of the representatives of the people 
in this Chamber. It is proposed that the Government of the day, 
which only lives by the approval of this Chamber, shall make 
the appointments and be responsible to the people for the ap- 
pointments they have made.” (Mr. Brown went on to say that 
he had never known a constituency or a public meeting declare 
disapproval of the appointment system.) 

Not only was there unanimity of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of a Senate, but several robust utterances as to its value 
were given. Sir John A. Macdonald descanted upon the impor- 
tance of having “the sober second thought in legislation,” and 
said that “it would be of no value whatever were it a mere Cham- 
ber for registering the decrees of the Lower House. It must be 
an independent house, having a free action of its own for it is 
only valuable as a regulating body, calmly consiuering the legis- 
lation proposed in the popular branch and preventing any hasty 
or ill considered legislation which may come from that body but 
it will never set itself in opposition against the deliberate and 
well understood wishes of the people.” And Hon. Alexander 
Campbell had previously said, “he would have that House calm, 
considerate and watchful to prevent the enactment of measures 
which in its deliberate judgment were not calculated to advance 
the common weal.” The aim of these statesmen was to have “a 
revising and suspending House. Their veto is a sort of hypo- 
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thetical one. They say we reject this bill this once or these twice 
or even these thrice, but if you keep on sending it up, at last we 
wont reject it.” (Bagehot). 

Another object held in mind by the Fathers was to main- 
tain the antonomy of the provinces and protect local interests. A 
similar effort was made in the United States Constitution, pro- 
viding that each state should have an equal number of senators, 
despite manifest disparity in wealth and population. The Sen- 
ate in either country is designed to be the guardian of provincial 
and state rights. 

Two important features seemed to be present to the 
draftsmen of the Act, one was that appointments should be for 
life, on the supposition that life tenure would be a guarantee of 
independence, and the other that each section of the province 
should be represented. This was not precisely stated with re- 
gard to Ontario, and it is because political desirability has at 
times weakened this principle of representation that some part 
of the present dissatisfaction has arisen. With regard to Que- 
bec, the Act provided in terms that the senators should be ap- 
pointed for the twenty-four districts in existence before Con- 
federation. Their reason for this appears from the speech of Sir 
Etienne P. Tache: “Lower Canada is different from Upper 
Canada. There are two nationalities in it occupying certain 
portions of the country. Well, these provisions have been made 
so as to secure to both nationalities their respective rights.” To 
avoid a charge of being presumptuous on account of a possible 
want of knowledge of local conditions it is here proposed in 
discussing betterment to deal with no other province than Ontario. 
In this province the departure from territorial representation, 
owing to causes above mentioned, is markedly shewn in there 
being (in January, 1907) two senators from the town of Lindsay 
in Victoria county, and only one (Sir James Gowan) for the 
whole of the enormous district north of Lake Simcoe; two sen- 
ators in Lanark, and none from the Hamilton, Erie and Brant 
district, as far as Elgin. In arguing for a more equable repre- 
sentation for districts the difficulty is presented of the possible 
exhausting and localizing of the list. An arbitrary rule requir- 
ing the filling of vacancies only by statesmen whose residence or 
business association allies them with certain districts might 
mean the exclusion of tried and venerated public men whose 
services would be of immense value to the state, and a depri- 
vation which the country at large would be loathe to submit to. 
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It is suggested therefore that the British North America Act be 
amended by providing that Ontario be divided into eighteen 
senatorial districts and that six senators be appointed, as vacan- 
cies occur, as senators at large. 

Then as to the question of length of tenure of office. It is 
undoubted that a life tenure serves to create an independence 
which is highly desirable, yet longevity sometimes produces re- 
sults which are at times impractical, if not pathetic. It is mag- 
nificent for centenarian and nonogenarian senators to overcome 
the physical difficulties of reaching the legislative hall, but no one 
will seriously argue that the commonwealth would not be better 
served by those exempt from the palsy and infirmities of extreme 
old age. Amend therefore the Act by providing that in future 
the term of a senator shall be twelve years, and perhaps, in cases 
of conspicuous public service provide that a district senator may 
be eligible for appointment for another term of twelve years as 
a senator at large. We would then eventually have a Senate 
composed of six distinguished men selected without regard to 
residence or association, and eighteen versed in the requirements 
of their own particular localities and presumably acceptable as 
representing the interests of those districts. In that case, the 
securing of such statesmen as Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Sir Richard 
Cartwright and Hon. G. W. Ross, and others to follow them, 
need never be jeopardized by reason of territorial considerations ; 
and the independence of senators would not likely be reduced by 
the knowledge that they would have an absolute tenure of office 
for so long a term as twelve or fifteen years. By this means also 
the danger of the Senate being at any time predominantly of one 
political stripe would be lessened, and the possibility of obtaining 
a larger number capable of taking an active and independent 
attitude increased, while the very human ambition to make a 
name in parliament, and take a high place in fame during the 
term of service would be stimulated to the public good. Another 
desirable result might be that more important bills might be 
given the Senate to initiate. 

Let others speak for their own provinces but for Ontario 
is here presented a scheme involving for future appointments a 
twelve year term, and a schedule,* whose imperfections can be 
corrected, but which if lived up to, it is submitted, would increase 
the value of the Senate, and improve the attitude of the people . 
towards it. 

H. M. Mowat. 


*See next page. 
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SCHEDULE OF SENATORIAL DISTRICTS. 
Present Representa- 


hive. 

1. Eastern ......... Glengarry, Prescott, Russell, 

Stormont ...............02. Senator D. McMillan 

Dundas, Leeds ........... Senator P. McLaren 
2. St. Lawrence ... Grenville, Lanark ........ alee F. T. Frost 
3. Cataraqui ....... Frontenac, Lennox, Adding- 

WOM. coe 5i onset aon ase eeis Senator M. Sullivan 
4. Ottawa ......... Carleton, Renfrew ........... Senator W. C. Ed- 

wards 

5. Quinte .......... Hastings, Prince Edward ....Sir M. Bowell 
6. Kawartha ....... Peterborough, Victoria, Hali- 

DOOM 225 onc eG ee ies te Senator G. McHugh 
7. Lake Ontario ...Nerthumberland, Durham, 

OMmtano: (22 scesGediwcsesys Senator R. Beith 

Senator J. K. Kerr 

By YOrk. 235.siccends York, Peels ccicscsascccisee Senator Le Me. Jones 
9. Thayendenaga ...Halton, Wentworth, Brant... .None 
10. Niagara ........ Welland, Lincoln, Haldimand..Senator Wm. Gibson 
11. Lake Erie ...... Norfolk, Elgin ............. , senator J. H. Wilson 
12. St. Chair ........ Kent, Essex, Lambton ...... None. 
13. Tecumseth ...... Middlesex, Perth............. Sir John Carling 
14. Oxford ..........Oxford, Waterloo ........... Senator S. Merner 
15. Wellington ...... Wellington, Dufferin ........ Senator J. McMullen 
16. Lake Huron ....Huron, Bruce ............... None 
17. Nottawasaga ....Grey, Simcoe, Muskoka, Par- 

Fy SOund? 2. iscees eee ses None 
18. Lake Superior ..Nipissing, Algoma, Thunder. 

Bay, Rainy River ......... None 


SIX SENATORS AT LARGE, 


Senator R. W. Scott, Senator G. A. Cox, Senator Thos. Coffey, 
Senator Robt. Jaffray, Sir R. Cartwright, Senator G. W. Ross. 


THE “REGIME DE COURTOISIE” IN 
QUEBEC. 





HEN the struggle was on in the Canadas for responsible 
government, the engrossing demand for justice hid out 

of sight, for the moment, the prospect of depatriation in the 
granting of the demand, for the English-speaking residents of 
Lower Canada. The sociological lines of a political evolution 
are too seldom taken into full account by our publicists, when 
they come to be filled with blinding patriotic zeal in the exploita- 
tion of any great reform. They have no patience with secon- 
dary precautions against what may or may not happen, should the 
measure to which they have, perhaps, devoted a livelong energy, 
be finally sanctioned by constitutional authority. The revolt 
against injustice so impassions them over the desiderata of an 
instant patriotism that the sense of righteousness that alone ex- 
alteth a nation—the right blending of what is neighborly as a 
balancing of the common interest—is dulled in its perceptions as 
to what ought to be guarded against or provided for, under the 
change of relationships in any new administration. In political 
contests, the spirit of intolerance is never found only on one side. 
And, if the “patriots” of 1837 had to flee for a time before the 
wrath and intolerance of the “family compacts,” their after-par- 
don did not surely eliminate altogether from them, when they 
came into their own, the administrative methods of those who had 
withstood their demands for justice. The law of imitation 
works through enmity as well as from brotherly love. It was but 
natural, if intolerant, that the “family compacts” while in posses- 
sion of power, should look mostly after the providing for those 
of their own household and political faith; and it is surely not to 
be looked upon as unnatural that the “patriots” and their de- 
scendants—the French-speaking majority in Quebec—now that 
they have been assured in the possession of their own, should look 
upon the fostering of the interests of the English-speaking min- 
ority as anything but a secondary matter, affecting, for the most 
part, only the obligations of a courtesy, enervating, as it may be, 
to that minority in its public spirit. The courtesy of the over- 
ruler promotes a courtesy in the over-ruled that savours of sub- 
serviency, and a loss of communal prestige all round, with a 
racial ebullition at election times only tolerated in the majority. 
Since Confederation, this courtesy of toleration, that has in it no 
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right blending, has been getting its work in, until now it has be- 
come almost as much of an offense to the minority in their in- 
creasing enervation as to the majority in their dominancy, to 
point out openly the inevitable extinction of the English-speaking 
resident in Quebec province, unless something happens to change 
the course of the evolution. Yet the query is becoming pretty 
frequent these days among the English-speaking residents of that 
part of Canada: “Have we any birthright here—any voice in the 
administration of provincial public affairs?’ And the answer 
comes just as readily from those who have a well-lined purse, a 
factory, or an estate: “Oh, don’t bother your head about public 
affairs, the good things that are ours will last our time.” 

The other day, the most open-minded of the English repre- 
sentatives in the Quebec Legislature, and one true as steel to the 
interests of the province at large, made the declaration, in the 
hearing of the Ministerial Association of Montreal, that it has 
become a matter of life and death to the English-speaking popu- 
lation of Quebec to have some organization perfected, to keep 
the farms now in the hands of English-speaking settlers still in 
the hands of such; though, strange to say, the English press of 
the province has not yet got over its surprise sufficiently well, to 
commend a Minister of the Crown for being so intrepid as to 
say such a thing openly and above board, without the least little 
bit of fAnesse in his words. Nay, although every English editor 
in the city or the country parts of Quebec cannot but know that 
the Hon. Mr. Weir, Minister of Public Works in the provincial 
government, is correct when he claims that there is no more im- 
portant question before the community as a whole than this— 
alike to the French-speaking elements of the population of his 
province as well as the English-speaking residue—there has 
been little or no elaboration of the idea beyond casual reports of 
his patriotic utterance. Nor is there blame to be attached to any 
group of publicists or political party for such indifference. The 
press is but following the listless bent of its readers. Courtesy 
for courtesy has brought about lack of nerve; and no blame to 
the courtesy either, even if it has brought about a loss of interest 
in those public movements that are more calculated, than a local 
agricultural fair or a visiting circus, to promote the esprit de 
corps which, in former times, made so often for history through 
the intelligence and prestige of former political leaders. 

The two most prominent phases of this phenomenon of de- 
patriation, which is affecting the English-speaking minority of 
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the Province of Quebec, are for the most part, apparent in church 
and school affairs. The straits which beset the minority schools 
in the more remote rural parts, have been exciting more than 
usual public interest within the last year or two. In spite of the 
inertia of administrators of the school system, who, naturally 
enough perhaps, have been deploring and even defaming the 
tendency towards school reform, as being a sort of reflection on 
their inaction, the deplorable condition of these rural schools has 
at last been forced upon the attention of the Legislature; and 
now, through the benefactions of Sir William Macdonald and the 
promise of an increased subsidy from the local government, an 
effort is about being made to effect certain ameliorations which 
may obviate, for a time at least, one of the more painful effects 
visible from the depatriation which has set in among many of 
the English-speaking communities. 

Another phase of this question is to be witnessed in the 
economic disabilities of the churches of the minority, which in 
the remote country sections are as poorly equipped and attended, 
as are the rural schools. But for the widening of the circuits of 
the clergy in charge of these churches many of them would have 
been closed, as have been hundreds of the schools. Even in the 
towns and villages, where denominational differences have led to 
the erection of two, three or four places of worship where one 
would now be amply sufficient, as far as pastoral oversight is 
concerned, there is an apparent decline from the status of inde- 
pendent support to that of receiving a subsidy from home mission 
or diocesan board, with a rivalling pleading for sustenance from 
the community by doubtful methods of canvass. Here again 
there is the prospect of keeping the wolf from the door in the 
project of Church Union, by means of which there may be pro- 
vided one religious rallying-point for the minority as there is but 
one for the majority; and one cannot but see that 1n the interests 
of the former, such a project can not be consummated too soon. 

But a third determinating phase of this depatriating evolu- 
tion or devolution is one which the Hon. Mr. Weir has had the 
courage to bring to public notice even more pertinently than 
either of the preceding ones. If there be an organization to 
facilitate the transfer of farm lands from settlers identified with 
the minority to settlers recognized as belonging to the majority, 
there ought to be some organization to put a check on such a 
tendency of transfer, by an equalizing of economic advantages. 
Mr. Weir maintains, on the broadest patriotic grounds, that it 
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would be the very worst thing that could happen to the Province 
of Quebec, should there be any further depatriation of the 
English-speaking farmers from its communities, as well as the 
very worst thing that could happen to the Dominion of Canada, 
seeing the English-speaking citizens of Quebec are the natural 
interpreters between Quebec and the other provinces of our Can- 
adian federacy. A solid French-speaking Quebec, he claims, 
would not be to the advantage of our Canadian commonwealth, 
nor to the advantage of that province either—a claim which, it 
need not be said is as old as Confederation itself, being the funda- 
mental line of its ratson d'etre. 

“TI have the greatest admiration for my French-Canadian 
compatriots” Mr. Weir has said to the Ministerial Association 
of Montreal, “but it has become a matter of life and death to the 
English-speaking residents of Quebec that some organization 
be perfected to keep the farms, that are being vacated by our 
English-speaking farmers, in the hands of English-speaking 
farmers. Every farm that passes over to purchasers iden- 
tified with the majority tends to increase the difficulties in 
keeping up our separate schools and denominational churches. 
And in the event of such an organization materializing in the 
near future, I would urge the pastors of the minority to make it 
their duty to notify it when English-speaking farmers are on 
the point of giving up their farm lands, so that steps may be 
taken to secure a proprietor who will become identified with the 
minority in its support of its schools and churches.” 

Now, it is well known that the depatriation of the English- 
speaking agriculturists of Quebec is being facilitated by such an 
Organization as that to which Mr. Weir refers. There is no 
offense to any one in such a statement of fact. Everybody knows 
of its existence. Nor is there antagonism to any interest in the 
suggestion he makes. The entente cordiale between majority 
and minority need not be disturbed by any such organization 
working alongside of another organization of the same kind, 
differing as they may in intention, if the regime by courtesy be a 
right evolution as it seems to be the only possible regime. 
Throughout the province the process of depatriation is palpable 
in every stage of its eliminating tendency—from municipalities 
where the numbers on either side are about equal, to others 
where the minority is slowly but surely fringing out towards the 
point of extinction. The condition of the schools and churches 
of the minority is a safe indicaton of what is in the way of hap- 
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pening. The problem stands staring the publicist in the face; 
and only those who cannot or will not see beyond their own door 
step of official holding or commercial expectations keep aloof 
from its pertinence. The fact is an encouraging one at least, 
that one public man, popular alike with majority and minority, 
has had the courage to suggest something of a solution for it. 

A direct ray of light is further shed on the problem and the 
difficulties which stand in the way of its solving, from the list- 
lessness in our immigration agencies, in providing Quebec with 
its share of the influx of new settlers coming into Canada. The 
other day a French-speaking editor, on being told that he, while 
in the service of the Department of the Interior, had encouraged 
the immigration of English-speaking settlers to certain districts 
in Quebec, stoutly combatted the accusation, claiming that, on the 
contrary, he had only worked to attract the largest possible num- 
ber of immigrants of the language and religion of the majority 
in Quebec, such as repatriated Canadians, Belgians, and incomers 
from France, in order to insure the predominance of the majority, 
_ which, by the way, is in no danger of declining. 

If such an avowal savours of any set purpose to check the 
perpetuation of the minority or hasten its disintegration, it is a 
disloyalty to the regime de courtoisie as a modus vivendt. Mr. 
Weir, as a Minister of the Crown, claims that the limiting of im- 
migration in Quebec to French-speaking incomers, would be a 
foolishly suicidal policy, and his claim cannot but be accepted by 
every loyal Canadian. An all-Canadian sentiment can favour no 
such a one-sided policy to the injury of Quebec, in any projected 
final sequestration of it from the other provinces. To have not 
only an organization ethical and economic, favouring an easy 
transfer of farm lands from minority owners to citizens accredited 
as belonging to the majority, but at the same time to encourage 
the tide of immigration to give Quebec the cold shoulder would 
be an undermining of the regime de courtotsie, and an interuption 
to the evolution of interpretation between the two races. 

The maintaining of the minority as a complement of strength 
to their I'rench-speaking neighbours is therefore wider in its 
aspects than provincial. It is a federal question of supreme im- 
portance—of supreme importance to Ontario with the French- 
speaking settler working his way into its eastern counties and 
northern woodlands, as well as to New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia with their increasing Acadian populations. 

“The so-called French-Canadian will always be a vast ma- 
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jority in Quebec,” says the Hon. Mr. Weir. “The element that 
really needs special immigrational efforts, spent in its behalf, is 
the minority.” 

And this is the bottom fact of the case. The prestige of the 
majority will always be paramount in Quebec, as it is to-day, and 
what more can those who favour the regime de courtotsie desire 
than that? Would the Roman Catholic clergy—in whose hands 
the eliminating organization, referred to above, is said to be 
located—make a present day France of Quebec—a France in 
revolution against the over-rule of the church? The easiest way 
of furthering such a consummation is to make it a France of one 
population—with the present regime de courtoisie supplanted 
by a spirit of internecine unrest against constituted authority in 
church and state. 

There is a visible evolution to be seen at the present moment 
enhancing the aggrandisement of the majority of Quebec in the 
administration of federal affairs. There is no organized an- 
tagonism against that aggrandisement, as it is to be hoped there 
never will be. And neither should there be any organized effort to 
eliminate the English-speaking settler from the Province of 
Quebec, either by the adoption of false economics or by any jug- 
handled immigration administration. The aggrandisement of the 
part should be but an accepted aggrandisement of the whole. 
There must be no attempt to disturb the present regime de 
courtotste by setting it on fire at both ends. The enervation aris- 
ing from that regime may have been going on too long now to 
have any return to the old condition of things, when there was a 
patriotism and a patriotism living next door to each other in 
Quebec, and when the public men of that province could be 
matured to the full stature of an historic statesmanship, irre- 
spective of their being of the majority or the minority. Yet the 
thanks of the whole Canadian commonwealth are due the Hon. 
Mr. Weir for bringing this matter to public notice, if for no 
other reason than to point out some of the suicidal features of a 
depatriation that is plainly visible and surely not altogether un- 
avoidable. 

J. M. Harper. 


Quebec. 


LESSING AS ART-CRITIC, 





ESSING’S whole life was a “warfare and a battle”: a war- 
fare against the preconceptions and confused ideas of his 
time, a battle for a clear and rational view of things. He is the 
almost perfect type of the critic who advances by negation to 
positive truth. It would be doing him absolute injustice to say 
that he displays the spirit of the sceptic, for the impulse which 
governs all his labours is to see the thing itself free from the 
mists of prejudice and passion. Lessing is the middle-term be- 
tween the Aufkigrung and the new reconstructive movement 
which led to the consciousness of the unity and development of 
humanity. With the Aufkigrung he shares the revolt against 
convention and prejudice; he is akin to the new age in his sym- 
pathy with the past and his effort to penetrate to the essential 
truth in every mode of thought. There are therefore two com- 
plementary aspects of his activity: on the one hand, the demand 
for clear conceptions; on the other hand, the effort to grasp the 
principle of evolution. At the same time these two tendencies 
are not always equally strong in him: in the domain of art, his 
main value lies in the clearness with which he separates one 
sphere from the other, and in the denial of conventional rules: in 
philosophy, he is on the whole an exponent of Leibnitz as modi- 
fied by the individualism of his own age; and only in the sphere 
of religion has he a tolerably firm grasp of the principle of devel- 
opment. 

The value of Lessing’s labours cannot be fairly estimated 
by the truth of the theory which he happens to propound. We 
must take into account in all cases what he is protesting against, 
and what is implicit in that protest. One of his protests is 
against the identification of poetry with philosophy. His criti- 
cism of existing ideas on this topic 1s pervaded by one tacit as- 
sumption, which gives point and enegry to his polemic,—the as- 
sumption that in the imaginative products of art there is .an 
expression of the human spirit which cannot be replaced by re- 
flection. Baumgarten, as a follower of Leibnitz, had sought to 
base his theory of art upon the distinction of clear and obscure 
ideas. Thus for him art could only be an inadequate presenta- 
tion of ideas which are more adequately expressed by reflective 
thought. Hence he speaks of art apologetically, as if it were a 
kind of illegitimate presentation of truth. Lessing is beyond 
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this point of view. In an early essay, “Pope a Metaphysician ?” 
he maintained that the method of philosophy is totally different 
from the method of poetry. The former must use terms in a 
clear and precise sense, and must proceed by a regular process 
of ratiocination from the simple to the complex; the latter em- 
ploys figurative and suggestive language, and refuses to commit 
itself to any definite theory of the world. 

Now, it is of course obvious that, in so far as he distinguishes 
the method of philosophy from the method of poetry, Lessing is 
undoubtedly right. But it can hardly be said that he penetrates 
to the real core of the matter. Precision of terms and a regular 
process of thought is not the essential distinction of philosophy 
from poetry. Lessing was no doubt thinking, when he made 
this remark, mainly of the method of philosophizing prevalent in 
his day, as represented by Wolff and his school. But this clear 
logical method is by no means essential to philosophy, as the 
dialogues of Plato are sufficient to show. And this inadequate 
conception of philosophy becomes at once apparent, when Less- 
ing goes on to tell us that the poet must not attach himself to 
any one system, but must select from various systems what suits 
his own object, namely, the production of a total general im- 
pression. For no combination of one-sided views will come any 
nearer to poetry than the endorsation of a single one-sided view: 
poetry is not the same thing as an eclectic philosophy. If Less- 
ing’s view be taken literally, it means that all philosophies are 
one-sided, or in other words, that no philosophy is capable of 
expressing absolute truth; to which the sufficient answer would 
be, that poetry is beset by the same limitation. 

But, while it must be admitted that Lessing has not put his 
finger upon the real distinction between philosophy and poetry, 
his instinct was sound. Had Pope, he argued, become the advocate 
of a definite system, he would have ceased to be a poet: he re- 
mained a poet just because he took from different systems what . 
suggested a certain general point of view. Now this is so far 
true, that poetry is characterized by the feeling of a unity which 
is above and beyond all the differences of the logical understand- 
ing. It gives utterance to that direct consciousness of the harmony 
of subject and object, finite and infinite, real and ideal, which an- 
ticipates the reflective harmony attained by philosophy only after 
the struggle of apparently contradictory ideas has come to rest. 
Because philosophy must give full value to all the contradictions 
of life and thought, its method is naturally that of the clear 
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enunciation of each aspect of truth, preparatory to a final syn- 
thesis. The end of philosophy is thus in a sense the starting- 
point of poetry. The poet with his intuitive vision lives in the 
whole from the first: the philosopher reaches the whole only by 
a regular progress through the parts. Lessing is substantially 
right when he claims for poetry a point of view beyond the 
divisions of opposite philosophies. His mistake lies in compar- 
ing the unity of poetry with the divisive stage of philosophy: the 
only fair comparison being between the poetry and the philosophy 
which express the same fundamental truth. It would, for ex- 
ample, convey a totally false impression to compare the poetry 
of Sophocles with the philosophy of the early hylicists: the only 
proper comparison is between the poetry of Sophocles and the 
philosophy of Plato; and when this comparison is made, it 
will be found that there is an underlying unity in all their differ- 
ences. To sum up, Lessing is right in maintaining that poetry 
usually contains a truth which is not dreamt of in the contem- 
porary philosophy, just because it is the imaginative intuition 
of a later philosophy: wrong in assuming that philosophy is in- 
capable of expressing in terms of reflection what poetry pre- 
sents in terms of imagination. To me it seems that it is just the 
function of philosophy to prove what the poet feels. Hence, the 
great poetic movement in Germany at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was an anticipation of the later blossom of 
its philosophy. Some such view as this is necessary, if we are 
to do justice to the complex movements of the human spirit. 

In vindicating for poetry a sphere and a method of its own 
Lessing has already begun to break with the Aufkiarung. The 
impulse to do so undoubtedly came from the insensible widen- 
ing of the conception of the world which is the result of an int1- 
mate acquaintance with the great literary products of the race. 
And Lessing was only acting upon the same impulse when he 
sought to distinguish the method of poetry from the method of 
the plastic arts, the topic which he discusses in the “Laocoon.” 
Just as in the essay on Pope, his main interest was, not in philos- 
ophy, but in poetry, so here he treats of the plastic arts chiefly 
as a means of arriving at a clear conception of the function of 
poetry. His aim is to show that poetry, from the character of 
the material with which it works, has a much wider range than 
painting and sculpture. 

Winckelmann had maintained that the Greek, both in his 
poetry and his plastic art, aimed at the expression of spirit in 
outward form and gesture. Now the highest ideal of spirit is 
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that of a greatness and tranquillity, which maintains itself 
even under the most violent physical agony; and hence, as 
Winckelmann contends, Greek art is distinguished by the ex- 
pression of “noble simplicity and tranquil greatness.” The con- 
sequence is that it never, or only in a very small degree, violates 
the principles of beauty. 

Lessing, on the other hand, denies the assumption of 
Winckelmann, that poetry and formative art spring from the 
same principle. The aim of poetry is expression, and so far 
Winckelmann is right; but he is wrong in maintaining that the 
end of painting and sculpture is expression: the end is not 
expression, but beauty of form. Lessing denies, further, that 
the Greek ideal of man was that of a “great and tran- 
quil soul.” The Philoctetes of Sophocles does not sup- 
press the natural expression of suffering, but fills the 
stage with his cries and lamentations. We cannot therefore 
infer that the absence of violent expression in Laocoon, which 
Lessing admits, was due to the conviction of the Greek that all 
such expression is unmanly. The reason must be sought in the 
character of plastic art as distinguished from poetry. Plastic 
art, Lessing maintains, aims solely at beauty of form. Why it 
does so he seeks to deduce from the nature of the material with 
which it works. The media or signs of painting are shapes and 
colours in space, and these are necessarily co-existent. Hence 
bodies with their visible qualities are the proper objects of paint- 
ing. When an action or change has to be represented, it can 
only be done by suggestion through bodies. It is therefore of 
supreme importance that the moment of action should be chosen 
which best indicates the whole series of changes. Now, this ts 
never the moment when a passion has reached its utmost ex- 
pression. The necessary limits of plastic art therefore are, that 
only beautiful forms must be represented, and these.only at the 
moment which is most suggestive to the imagination. Thus 
limiting formative art to the portrayal of what ts beau- 
tiful, Lessing is led to maintain that, though it is able to 
express the ugly, it refuses to do so. For, what it represents 1s 
permanent or unchanging, and hence it must avoid, even in 
dealing with the comic or terrible, that which as ugly produces a 
lasting effect that survives the feeling of the comic or terrible. 

What, then, is the “beauty” to which formative art is 
limited? The inorganic and vegetable worlds, he says, are in- 
capable of an ideal. “There is no ideal of that in which Nature 
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has proposed to herself nothing definite.” Hence the only really 
beautiful object is the human form. In short, beauty for Less- 
ing is “formal, geometrical or decorative beauty.”* 

Lessing’s conception of Poetry is much broader than his 
conception of plastic art. Though he does not expressly say so, 
he virtually maintains that no emotion of the human soul is in- 
capable of poetic treatment. The painter or sculptor is not 
allowed to represent physical agony, but the reason is that its 
representation violates those laws of formal beauty within which 
plastic art is confined. That the Greek poets were not restrained 
by these laws is evident from the Philoctetes of Sophocles. And 
the reason why poetry in general is not so restricted is, that its 
signs are successive, not co-existent. This no doubt implies 
that poetry should not attempt the direct description of the 
properties of bodies; for in all such attempts it is at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the plastic arts. But, with this single 
limitation, poetry has the widest possible range. The poet 
knows that, if he can interest us in the nobler qualities of his 
personages, we shall not think of their bodily form, or we shall 
be indifferent to it. Because he can depict a whole series of 
changes, he is beyond the limits of formative art. Virgil repre- 
sents Laocoon as shrieking, and in doing so he is quite within 
the laws of poetic art; for, as he has already shown him to 
us as the far-sighted patriot and the loving father, we properly 
refer this expression of agony, not to weakness of character, but 
to the intolerable suffering he undergoes. 

It may seem, however, that in the drama, where the sufferer 
is brought face to face with us, the violent expression of pain 1s 
objectionable. We might think so, had not such masters of 
tragedy as Sophocles proved the reverse. Philoctetes, by his wail- 
ing and lamenting, does not lose our sympathy. He suffers from 
a wound which awakens our sympathy more readily than an tn- 
ternal disease. And this wound was inflicted as a punishment 
by the gods themselves. The poison which ceaselessly con- 
sumes him is no ordinary poison, and naturally produces intoler- 
able anguish. And his suffering is made all the more terrible 
by the absence of all human intercourse, by hunger and pri- 
vations of every kind. No wonder that he is consumed by 
despair. Our sympathy is raised to its highest pitch when we 
see him deprived of his bow, the sole means he has of preserv- 
ing his wretched existence. 





*Bosanquct’s History of Aesthetic, p. 229. 
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Lessing thinks it probable that the sculptors of the “Laocoon” 
had the pages of Virgil before them. A comparison of the 
statue with the poem will therefore be found instructive in 
regard to the difference between poetry and art. (a) The 
statue and the poem agree in leaving the hands free, 
and rightly so, for nothing so well gives expression 
and life as the movement of the hands. (0) But the statue 
differs from the poem in representing the serpents as twisting, 
not in a double coil round the breast and neck, but round the 
thighs and feet, leaving free the upper part of the body, in order 
to reveal the play of the suffering nerves and the working of 
the muscles. (c) Another point of difference is that the poem 
represents Laocoon as arrayed in his priestly robes, while the 
statue represents him as naked, no doubt because the nude figure 
reveals a higher degree of beauty than can be conveyed by the 
stiff folds of drapery. Manifestly the laws of plastic art differ 
from the laws of poetry. There is no reason why Virgil should 
not have represented Laocoon precisely as the sculptors have 
done, whereas, as we have seen, the latter could not exactly imi- 
tate the former. This shows that poetry has a wider range than 
art. 

Spence in his Polymetis assumes that poetry is bound down 
by the same limitations as plastic art. This is a radical error. 
The fundamental limitation of art arises from the fact that it can 
only represent a particular and evanescent phase in a series of 
changes, while poetry is able to portray all the phases in the 
series. Venus in a fit of rage is no proper subject for the 
artist, because we could not there recognize the goddess of love; 
but the poet, in giving a full description of her whole character, 
may safely represent her as momentarily under the influence of 
anger. 

As in seeking to mark out the sphere of poetry from the 
sphere of formative art Lessing works out his theory by a criti- 
cism of Winckelmann’s view of the Laocoon, so in seeking to 
determine the essence of the drama he starts from Corneille’s 
interpretation of Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy. That defin- 
‘tion is: “Tragedy is the imitation of an action that 1s serious, 
complete, and of a certain magnitude; in language embellished 
with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found 
in separate parts of the play: in the form of action, not of nar- 
rative; through pity and fear effecting the proper hd@anocc, or 
purgation, of these emotions.” 
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(1) Lessing contends that Aristotle’s only essential demand 
is unity of action, not unity of time and place, as Corneille 
falsely supposed. The unities of time and place are incidental 
to the conditions of the Greek stage, and cannot be regarded as 
binding upon the modern dramatist. 

(2) The main point, however, to which Lessing devotes him- 
self is to show, that the ‘purification through pity and fear’ (as 
Lessing translates it), which for Aristotle is the essence of tragedy, 
is applicable to the modern romantic drama. The question turns 
upon the interpretation given to those words. Corneille had 
maintained (a) that the “pity and fear’ excited in us by the 
drama lead us to avoid the passions which gave rise to the mis- 
fortunes of the characters represented: e.g. seeing from Mac- 
beth the evil effects of guilty ambition we learn to avoid such 
ambition; (b) that Aristotle does not mean to connect “pity and 
fear” indissolubly, as if we cannot have the one without the 
other: hence a tragedy may excite etther the one or the other, and 
yet conform to Aristotle’s definition; (c) that there may be other 
feelings besides pity and fear—such as admiration—which a 
tragedy may legitimately produce. So interpreted, Corneille 
seemed to show that Aristotle’s doctrine was compatible with the 
saints and monsters of his own plays—the former producing 
pure admiration, without pity or fear; the latter exciting fear 
without pity. These three positions Lessing rejects. (1) The 
object of tragedy, as conceived by Aristotle, is not to teach a 
moral lession. (ii) Aristotle does mean to connect “pity and 
fear” indissolubly. (iii) Hence, a tragedy cannot be based upon 
admiration alone, or fear alone, and Corneille’s saints and mon- 
sters are contrary to the whole spirit of tragedy as Aristotle con- 
ceives of it. What then did Aristotle mean by “pity and fear?” 
He meant by ‘pity’ that emotion of sympathy which rests upon a 
consciousness of the nature shared by all men as men; and by 
“fear’ the imaginative anticipation of our own participation ia 
the common destiny of our race. 

There seems little doubt that Lessing is here reading 
into Aristotle a wider conception than the master had before his 
mind. He is undoubtedly right in holding that for Aristotle “pity 
and fear” were not mentioned merely as striking instances of the 
emotions aroused by any interesting presentation of human life. 
Lessing, however, while rightly protesting against the laxity 
with which Corneille interprets Aristotle, gives such a meaning to 
the words “pity and fear” as virtually expands them into fund+- 
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mental principles of human nature, and in this way he is able to 
make Aristotle’s definition seem applicable to romantic as well as 
classical drama. “Pity,” he interprets to mean “sympathy” 
(Mitletd), instead of “compassion” (&deo¢) ; and hence he makes 
Aristotle’s definition mean that tragedy, by its presentation of ideal 
personages who express the common nature of humanity, pro- 
vokes in usan imaginative sympathy that expels all our petty and 
transitory feelings and lifts us to the point of view of the uni- 
versal. It is only when fear operates through sympathy that 
the effect of tragedy is produced. True as this view of tragedy 
undoubtedly is, it must be regarded as the deepening of one 
aspect of Aristotle’s theory,—that aspect in which poetry is re- 
garded as “more philosophical than history;’ it is, in fact, a 
development of the Aristotelian doctrine suggested by the wider 
range of modern romantic art. 
JoHN WarSON. 


SCIENTIFIC‘!NOTES. 





ANOTHER STEP IN AIR-SHIP DESIGN. 


WO fundamental conditions for a successful air-ship are that 
during flight it shall neither overturn sidewise nor plunge 
forward and dive. It is further necessary that the stability, 
both transverse and longitudinal, shall be automatic, so that the 
safety of the passengers shall not depend on the skill and vigi- 
lance of the crew. 

Transverse stability is usually secured by inclining two parts 
of the plane to one another, as in the case of Graham Bell’s 
tetrahedral kites; but the automatic longitudinal stability of 
aéroplanes has until recently been an unsolved problem. In 
the March issue of the Piiysical Review, Mr. W. R. Turnbull, 
M.E., of Rothesay, New Brunswick, describes a most interesting 
investigation into the behaviour of certain rigid surfaces when 
maintained at definite inclinations in a steady wind. Two of the 
types used are found to possess the much desired longitudinal 
stability. 

The forms experimented upon were as follows: 

Type I.—A plane surface.- 

Type IJ.—A surface convex downwards. 

Type III.—A surface concave downwards. 

Type IV.—A surface slightly concave on the under- 
side for the first half of its length, then convex down- 
wards for the after part. 

Type V.—The reverse of IV., viz., convex downward 
in front and afterwards concave. 

For different angular positions of each plane there was 
measured :—first, the “lift” or vertically upward force exerted 
by the wind on the surface in question; second, the “drift’’ or 
force tending to carry the plane along with the air-current—this 
factor has a direct bearing on the propulsive force required for 
air-ships—and finally, the stability (centre of pressure). In the 
article, these quantities are expressed by a series of curves from 
which the relative behaviour of the planes may be easily seen. 
Types I and V are unstable and possess little interest. Type III 
is noteworthy chiefly on account of its being used in the soaring 
machines of Lilienthal and of Pilcher. This form shows an ex- 
ceedingly strong “lift,” but it “drifts” badly and is unstable. In 
the machines just mentioned a precarious balance was main- 
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tained by the agility of the operator either in shifting his weight 
or in manipulating auxiliary planes that acted as_ horizontal 
rudders. The fatal termination of the work of both scientists 
was probably due to their unfortunate choice of a form possess- 
ing practically a very small range of stability and one that dives 
badly when this limit is passed. Type II is stable but has poor 
lifting power. 

Type IV is not only automatically stable, longitudinally, but 
it has a strong “lift” and small “drift.” The great importance 
of this happy combination of qualities is obvious, for as the 
author remarks, the fundamental principle in air-ship design is 
“Automatic stability first and always, propulsion as soon as prime 
“movers become sufficiently light.” 

The paper concludes with the application of these results to 
natural flight. It is pointed out that a bird’s wing, when ex- 
tended, consists of a forward part that is rigidly concave down- 
wards, and an after portion of great flexibility. On the down 
stroke, the flexible part is bent up by the air resistance and the 
wing approximates to a surface of type IV. Therefore it will 
have a good lift, a small drift and will be a form of high stability. 
In raising the wing, the feather ends will be bent down and it 
becomes an aéroplane of type II, inverted. It is then a surface 
of small “lift”—1i.e., experiences but little resistance to its up- 
ward motion—and at the same time its drift is low and it is 
stable. Thus, in both cases, the wing is longitudinally stable and 
offers but little resistance to onward motion. It passes easily 
upwards, and lifts well on the down stroke. These—as one 
would naturally expect—are ideal conditions for flight. The 
author further mentions that the stability of a flying bifd is not 
necessarily dependent on the presence of a tail—instancing such 
birds as the wild duck in which the tail is almost lacking. In 
such cases stability must be entirely due to the wing form. 

Both Lilienthal and Pilcher studied the wings of birds but 
apparently overlooked the modification introduced by the de- 
formable part. 

RADIUM AND MODERN ENGINEERING. 


In 1903 Curie and Laborde discovered that, due to its dis- 
integration, radium maintains itself at a temperature higher than 
that of its surroundings. The energy thus liberated is relatively 
enormous, being, for equal masses involved about a million times 
greater than that produced in our most violent chemical reactions. 

Before this was known it was customary to regard the earth 
as a body slowly cooling from a molten state; and calculating from 
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this hypothesis Lord Kelvin placed its age at about forty million 
years. The discovery of radio-activity however has completely 
altered our point of view. Rutherford has shown that, due to 
its heating effect, a distribution of about two ten-millionths of 
a gram of radium in each cubic metre of the earth, would main- 
tain the present temperature quite independently of the consider- 
ations employed by Lord Kelvin. Under Rutherford’s assump- 
tion the temperature gradient—about one fiftieth of a degree, 
Fahrenheit, for each foot of descent—would have been only 
double its present value, a thousand million years ago. Thus our 
estimate of the earth’s age has been greatly increased. 

In the past two years Strutt has been carrying on an ex- 
tensive survey of the radium-content of rocks. The smallest 
quantity found was in the case of a Greenland basalt but even 
this had about ten times the radium demanded by Rutherford’s 
calculation. If the average value determined by this investiga- 
tion hold throughout the earth’s crust, it need be only forty-five 
miles thick to give the temperatures actually observed near the 
surface.* The inner surface of the shell would be at a tempera- 
ture about that of molten iron. 

Professor Joly, of Trinity College, Dublin, has recently 
announced (Nature, May 2), that an examination of specimens 
from the walls of the Simplon tunnel reveals quantities of radium 
in excess of those usually found in igneous rocks. He says: 
“There appears to be sufficient radium to account for the ex- 
“cessive temperatures met with in the boring of the tunnel, and 
“the practical suggestion is allowable that engineers will do well 
“to estimate the distribution of this substance before embarking 
“on similar projects in the future.” 

The real significance of this remark will be understood when 
it is noted that in the construction of the above mentioned tunnel 
the most troublesome difficulties were hot springs that 
poured forth, in some cases, from twenty to twenty-five gallons 
of water per second at a temperature of one hundred and fourteen 
degrees Fahrenheit. The highest temperature experienced was 
one hundred and thirty-one degrees, in a region of dry rock. 
Work was only possible when quantities of cold water, brought 
from outside in well lagged pipes, were kept sprayed into the 
air. (See Scientific American, 18th March, 1905). 
| | B/ 

*This value for the thickness of the earth's crust agrees with that ob- 


tained from the velocity of earthquake waves, also from the yielding of the 
earth to the tides. 
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The Studio: An Illustrated Magazine of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, edited and published by Charles Holme, 44 Leicester 
Square, London, England. Volume XL. 

“The Studto” Year-Book of Decorative Art: A guide to 
the Artistic Construction, Decoration, and Furnishing of the 
House, 1907. 

Royal Scottish Academy: Special Spring Number of “The 
Studio,” 1907. 

HE opening numbers of Volume XL of “The Studio” fully 

maintain the high standard of preceding volumes in the 
variety of subjects treated and in the style of treatment as well 
as in the unfailing excellence of the illustrations. Perhaps to 
a great many readers the illustrations are the most important 
feature, and “The Studio” gives as a rule most satisfactory re- 
productions. The “half-tone” process has frequently been called 
mechanical and inartistic, but it has ample justification in the 
fact that it makes the publication of such a magazine as “The 
Studio” possible. 

Among the interesting articles which have appeared this 
year mention might be made of “The Oil Sketches of Gaston 
La Touche,” four of which are reproduced in colours. These 
give even to the layman some clue to the reason for the certain- 
ty with which that artist introduces striking colourings into his 
paintings. One is even tempted to remark that it might be well 
if the sketching of colour were more generally practised. The 
illustrations of the works of the Belgian painter, Léon Frederic, 
will create a strong desire to know more of one who paints so 
simply and powerfully the life of the peasants, and, on the other 
hand, portrays the mystery of Nature with such a profusion of 
symbols, conventional and unconventional. The reproductions 
of some “Recent Etchings by Mr. Joseph Pennell” are not quite 
so satisfactory. The half-tone process never gives a satisfactory 
reproduction of an etching, and it is not easy to see how it can 
be made to. It is a serious question if it would not be better to 
publish one photogravure instead of every thirty or forty half- 
tones of etchings now published. The justification of the half- 
tone must be that it gives an idea of the composition of the 
picture; it can not give much idea of the quality of the work. 
The etching inserted as a supplement, “Whitehall Court,” shows 
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how far this difficulty can be overcome by careful work. It is 
printed, unfortunately, in ink which stains the opposite page, 
as are also a few other inserts. The interesting article on “The 
Imperial Arts and Crafts Schools, Vienna,” with its thirty illus- 
trations is a good example of the attention always given by “The 
Studio” to artistic work in all branches of design and manu- 
facture. 

The Special Spring Number of “The Studio” for 1907 con- 
tains an interesting account of the “Royal Scottish Academy” 
from its foundation to last year, written by Mr. Baldry, illus- 
trated by portraits of several of the Presidents and others who 
took a prominent part in the development of the Academy, by 
facsimiles of interesting letters bearing on its history, and by 
forty excellent reproductions in colour of paintings of distin- 
guished Academicians. 

“The Studio” Year-Book of Decorative Art is a veritable 
store of examples of all branches of Decorative Art, from the 
construction of the house to the design of table glass and garden 
furniture. One of the most interesting chapters gives many 
beautiful examples of the domestic use of stained glass. Except 
for a chapter on “Modern Decorative Art in Germany” and one 
on “Modern Decorative Art in Austria,” the examples given are 
all of English work. 

x * * kK kX 

Penrose’s Pictorial Annual : The Process Year Book for 
1906-7. London, A. W. Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Rd. 

All readers of books should be interested in the methods by 
which they are printed and illustrated. Sometimes the methods 
used in such work change very rapidly, and this has been the 
case with book-illustration. It is little more than thirty years 
since books were illustrated entirely with woodcuts. Now they 
are rarely seen in books. Half-tones are so familiar everywhere 
that they excite no attention; we seem to have been accustomed 
to them for a long time, and do not recognize that they change 
much. Yet if we put a good half-tone of ten years ago, or even 
less, beside a good half-tone of to-day, we are at once struck with 
the crudeness of the former. There is no better way of study- 
ing the development of the half-tone process than by consulting 
the series of “Process Year-Books” published by Penrose, of 
which Volume XII is before us. These books are therefore of 
the greatest value in a reference Library. It is true that some 

_of the articles are intelligible only to printers or process workers, 
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but the illustrations are intelligible to everybody and give at a 
glance an authentic selection from the best work of the year. 
Many of the articles too are of general interest, and still more 
will interest photographers. It is gratifying to Canadians to see 
an Englishman, in speaking of photo-lithographic transfers in 
half-tone, write “Further, there is very little on this side com- 
parable to the most interesting work being done in Canada along 
the line of combination. Striking Canadian colour work, by 
combined processes has come to me” If a reader of books has 
little idea of the difference between a good half-tone and a poor 
one, or of the care and skill required to produce a good one the 
study of this volume would give him standards by which to judge 
them and greater appreciation of good work when seen. 


N. R. CARMICHAEL. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


ANADA has come late into the field of social legislation. 
Until recently our industrial problems were not acute, and 
our hand-to-mouth legislators were not anxious to borrow 
trouble. Now we have the problems, ‘prosperity’s growing 
pains,’ and fortunately Canadian statesmen are rising to the 
need. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act broke the ice. 
The flood of social legislation is sure to follow. With an alert 
and progressive government, in parts at least, a naturally more 
radical and progressive opposition, at least in parts, still more 
radical third and fourth parties with growing backing in the 
country, and a pluperfectly progressive press, Canada’s days of 
ultra-conservatism seem numbered. Perhaps the hope is not 
Utopian that in the debate over constructive measures of pro- 
gress we may find surcease from scandal-mongering. 

Last winter’s coal famine proved that, which ever side wins 
in a labour dispute involving some vital industry, the public al- 
ways loses. The existing strike legislation, providing for vol- 
untary arbitration, was clearly inadequate. Public opinion was 
not ripe for compulsory arbitration as they have it in New Zea- 
land. The ingenious compromise was adopted of compulsory in- 
vestigation with voluntary acceptance of the award. It was 
urged that in the normal case the intervention of an impartial 
third party would result in a satisfactory settlement requiring 
no coercion to ensure its acceptance. Where coercion was 
needed, it was felt that it would come more effectively and with 
infinitely less friction if left to the pressure of public opinion 
than to legal enforcement. The act was in essence a measure for 
informing and focussing public opinion. | 

The faith of its framers has on the whole been justified. 
The Grand Trunk machinists’ setthement showed what could be 
done by bringing the disputants together under the mediation of 
a level-headed and impartial chairman,—and incidentally added 
a feather to Queen’s cap. Indirectly the act, and directly the 
labour department, may claim credit for the ending of the Alberta 
mining dispute. A chief factor in the collapse of the Montreal 
longshoreman’s strike was the circumstance that the existence of 
the law brought home to the strikers the responsibility for re- 
fusing a peaceful settlement and thus alienated public sentiment. 

After all, however, arbitration is as much a last resort as a 
strike or lockout. A more organic and enduring solution of 
industrial conflict lies in “collective bargaining,” peaceful negoti- 
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ation between joint committees of organized employers and organ- 
ized workmen, resulting in agreements binding on the whole 
trade. In Great Britain, where this method has its widest ex- 
tension, eighty or ninety per cent of changes in wages are brought 
about by joint agreement. The movement is not so widespread 
on this continent but is growing rapidly. A notable instance of 
its use was afforded in the recent joint agreements in the printing 
trades. It has been opposed by many employers who insist on 
the antiquated system of individual bargaining, and decline to 
‘tolerate any interference with their business.’ But the employer 
who joins a union of his own, alias an Employer’s Association, 
is logically precluded from taking this stand. If collective bar- 
gaining spreads, both strikes and arbitration by outside parties 
will become more and more exceptional. 

The most novel and spectacular provision of the new law— 
that forbidding under heavy penalty strike or lockout until after 
investigation—has not yet proved its value. No final conclusions 
can be drawn from the impunity which has followed the violation 
of this provision in several instances. In any case the newness 
of the procedure would make some preliminary laxity advisable. 
But it seems very doubtful if popular sentiment would sanction 
any wholesale attempt to fine, or imprison if the fine were not 
paid, several thousand workmen who had gone on strike before 
investigation, or rather who had ‘quit work.’ Of course public 
opinion may be educated. What a dozen years of compulsory 
arbitration may educate the public to stand for may be indicated 
by the following random extracts from recent decisions of the 
New Zealand Courts of Arbitration, enforcing awards: 

CASE DECISION. 


Graham, Wilson and Smellie, Tailors, 
failing to give preference to union 


workman. as Penalty, £5. 
Black, Beattie & Co., Tailors, failing to 
give preference to union workman. Dismissed: Evidence that a 


man whose name was on 
the union’s book was not 
a competent coat hand. 


Richard Kent, Cycle-maker, failing to 


pay journeyman minimum wage. Penalty, £5. 
William Hills, employee of R. Kent, 
accepting less than award rate. Penalty, 10 shillings. 


S. Heap, hairdresser, employing a 
worker later than the hour specified 


on the King’s Birthday. Penalty, £5. 
Freeman & Co., coachbuilders, employ- 
ing too many helpers in paint shop. Penalty, £1. 


J. Potter, baker, for leaving his em- 
ployer without notice. Penalty, £1. 
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Of course it does not follow that Canada could be brought 
to tolerate equally close supervision of every detail of industry. 
New Zealand is a small country, Canada is half a continent. 
New Zealand has a homogeneous population, Canada a very 
composite one. New Zealand’s industries are of limited variety, 
Canada’s of growing complexity. Chiefly, New Zealand is an 
isolated island, as far from Australia as Newfoundland is from 
Ireland, while Canada marches for four thousand miles with a 
highly developed state, with which both employers and workmen 
maintain close relations. 





THE NEW POSTAL CONVENTION. 


Canada’s national policy is the outcome of a continuous 
struggle between her history and her geography. Geography 
triumphed when the Rush-Bagot and the postal conventions were 
made. They were based on a recognition of the fact that the 
two great democracies which halve this continent, while deter- 
mined to work out their destinies separately, are yet bound by 
a thousand ties of common speech, common interests and common 
problems. By a curious coincidence both arrangements have 
recently been attacked. American shipbuilders are striving to 
have the Rush-Bagot convention nullified in order that they may 
obtain unlimited contracts for building war vessels on the great 
lakes. Canadian publishers have succeeded in having the postal 
convention altered so as to give protection from the competition 
of American periodicals. | 

The sponsors of the latter action have endeavored to defend 
it on other than protectionist grounds. It is urged that the 
former arrangement entailed a loss of revenue on the Canadian 
postoffice department. It was forced to distribute without pay- 
ment a hundred sacks of American mail for every sack it shipped 
south. It is not necessary to go into the theoretical question 
whether public utilities should be run for service or for profit, 
nor to consider whether the postoffice department was made for 
Canada or Canada for the postoffice department. For the 
practice of that department itself shows conclusively that it does 
not believe in making revenue the primary consideration. It has 
just arranged to bring out British periodicals at a heavy loss, a 
progressive policy which meets with unanimous approval of the 
country. It has also agreed to grant lower rates next year to 
domestic publications, though the present rates cover only a 
fraction of the cost of handling. 
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But higher ground is taken. We are urged to dam the flood 
of cheap American periodicals which is breaking down, sapping, 
undermining, etc., our moral and literary ideals. Doubtless a 
believer in grandmotherly legislation could make out a case for 
censorship. But would a censor who knew his business bar out 
the yellow Hearst and admit the saffron Harmsworth? Would 
he exclude The Smart Sct and The Broadway and encourage 
the abysmal imbecillities of Comic Cuts or The Pink ’Un and the 
rest of that ha’penny ilk? 

As a matter of fact the new convention does not bar out the 
trashier American publications. It.is one of the most brilliant 
features of this brilliant piece of statesmanship that it automati- 
cally excludes the wheat and admits the chaff. The Sunuay 
yellows and the trashy fiction magazines to which exception is 
taken do not pass through the mails. They secure practically all 
their Canadian circulation by news stand sale. They have al- 
ways been brought in by freight or express, and will continue to 
be so brought in untouched by the new postal arrangement. 

The better class of American periodicals, on the contrary, 
those of highest moral tone and literary standards, those most 
friendly to Canada, those throwing most light on the problems 
we face in common—the Scientific American, the Outlook, the 
Literary Digest, the World To-Day the Review of Reviews, the 
‘harmless, necessary’ Ladies’ Home Journal, and the like—secure 
far the greater part of their Canadian circulation by subscription, 
and are delivered through the mails. These are the periodicals 
which Canadian readers will be forced to forego. The new con- 
vention is thus not only a discrimination against the better 
literature. It is also a discrimination against the country or 
village reader who has not his city cousin’s access to the news 
stand. 

The real ground for the change is the desire of a few periodi- 
cals for protection. To the outsider the need for artificial codd- 
ling is not apparent. The sledding may have been hard in days 
gone by, but now all of merit seem to be flourishing vigorously, 
improving their contents, increasing their circulation, waxing fat 
on advertising. The brains and the energy of the men behind 
them have compelled success. The Canadian people may be re- 
lied on to back up those efforts voluntarily. Local interest and 
patriotic spirit give a Canadian periodical a tremendous advan- 
tage over a foreign paper of the same scope and quality. What 
more is needed? 
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The new convention is not merely class legislation. It is 
legislation in favour of a small section of aclass. The periodicals 
which will benefit by it may be counted on one’s fingers. The 
papers that will lose by it may be counted by the score. Country 
weeklies and the dailies of those sections from which emigration 
to the south.has been greatest, especially Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces, have had subscribers in all parts of the United 
States. The new rates, which are reciprocal, mean the loss of 
practically every American subscriber on their lists. The pub- 
lisher of The Statesman, of Bowmanville, puts the point forcibly: 
“Ts it fair that five or six hundred newspaper publishers should 
be made losers financially . . . ._ solely to protect and in- 
crease the dividends of some half dozen wealthy corporations 
who want protection from American competitors ?” 

But these are free trade arguments and Canada is nota 
free trade country. Both our political parties are definitely com- 
mitted to protection. The only difference is that between 
the tweedledum of ‘adequate’ and the tweedledee of ‘moderate.’ 
Since protection is the accepted policy of the country, why should 
not every body share in the hand-out? Is there any good reason 
why manufacturers and purveyors of news and views should 
not be granted the protection accorded manufacturers of pig 
iron or cotton goods? And if at first glance it seems unsettling 
to see professedly free trade publications joining in the lobby- 
ing, it must be remembered that one protectionist ‘touch’ makes 
the whole press kin. 





BROADENING THE BASIS OF TAXATION. 


So long as Mr. Chamberlain was an active force in British 
politics, Mr. Balfour could not commit the Conservative party to 
protection without being logically compelled to hand over its 
leadership to the chief apostle of that doctrine. But now the 
doughty Birmingham warrior’s fighting days seem nearly over. 
So Mr. Balfour has gracefully slid down on the protectionist side 
of the fence of Philosophic Doubt on which he had balanced so 
long and so hazardously. It is interesting to note the chief 
reason he assigns for his conversion. Mr. Asquith’s last budget, 
he states, makes it clear that it will be impossible to secure on 
free trade lines the increased revenue demanded by the widening 
social programme. The only alternative is to broaden the basis 
of taxation by imposing import duties on a greatly increased list 
of commodities. . 
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Ordinarily the plea for broadening the basis of taxation 
involves the assumption that it is easier on the taxpayer to ex- 
tract $1 from each of six of his pockets than to take $6 from one. 
But Mr. Balfour’s fallacies are never of this crude character. 
There are cases in which the $6 cannot be taken from one pocket, 
for the all-sufficient reason that it is not there. 1t is probably 
true that the present indirect taxes in Britain are now at the point 
of maximum productivity. To increase them would be only to 
cause a falling off in the use of the commodity taxed and so result 
in a decreased return. On the assumption, then, that further 
revenue must come from indirect taxation, Mr. Balfour is right 
in calling for a broader basis. But this assumption begs the 
question. The real point at issue is whether the increase shall 
come from direct or from indirect taxes. Back of the question, 
how to tax, is concealed the more vital one, whom to tax. 

The United States has a tax system based on the broad 
Donnybrook principle of wherever you see an import, tax it. 
Nearly all the federal revenue is raised by indirect customs and 
excise taxes. As a result the chief burden falls on the relatively 
poor classes. The rich virtually go scot free, so small is the 
proportion of their income required to meet this taxation. In 
Britain the adjustment is fairer. The well-to-do are assessed 
by income and inheritance taxes, while the poor pay a roughly 
proportional share by the indirect taxes on tea and sugar, spirits 
and tobacco. 

Now, however, new outlets for expenditure demand new 
sources of taxation. Three policies of expenditure may be dis- 
tinguished in the United Kingdom. The chief feature of Con- 
servative financiering of late has been to increase taxation to 
meet the demands of a spirited foreign policy. The army and 
navy now absorb $115,000,000 more than ten years ago. In 
opposition, the Liberals raised the traditional cry of retrenchment. 
In office, they are finding retrenchment impossible. Besides, 
economy has lost its mid-Victorian charm for the average voter; 
expenditure, especially of other people’s money, no longer appals 
him. The future seems with the labour-socialist ideal, more 
expenditure, but for social amelioration not for jingoistic ex- 
pansion. To this policy both the great parties are being forced 
by the impulsion of sympathy and the lure of office. The only 
strife is as to which shall bid the highest. And high the bidding 
will have to be. Take one item alone in the new social pro- 
gramme, to which both parties are committed—Old Age Pensions. 
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On the New Zealand basis of five shillings a week to all over 65, 
this would cost, if all demanded the pension, $130,000,000 a year. 
The labour party has called the tune. Who is to pay the piper? 

Here the divergence comes in. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain seek to achieve a double purpose by offering the 
electorate old age pensions based on taxes on foreign imports. 
It is a strong card to play. The Liberals can trump it in only 
one way. The can offer to increase the direct taxes on the rich 
rather than the indirect taxes on the poor. Taking this stand, 
they can point out to the workman that the sharpers on the other 
side are trying to goldbrick him by making him pay during his 
working life for the pension he will enjoy after 65,—if he lives 
that long. And it is this stand that the logic of circumstances 
and the pressure of the radical wing is compelling the Liberals 
to take. Mr. Asquith, the Master of Elibank, and other old line 
Whigs may denounce the growth of Socialism. Nevertheless 
they must move forward in socialistic directions or back to the 
shades of opposition. Already the death duties have been in- 
creased slightly, and with the example of France’s recent action 
in raising her inheritance taxes to the unparalleled amount of 
32% in certain cases (of very large estates left to far out heirs) 
further increase is probable. The last budget introduced the 
principle of differentiating between earned and unearned incomes 
above £2,000, the latter being taxed one-third more. Graduation 
of the income tax so as to levy progressively greater shares on 
large incomes is likely to follow, now that the recent commission 
has pronounced it feasible. Another source is found in the 
taxation of urban land values. Ever since Henry George lec- 
tured in England in the 80's, the movement for taxing the un- 
earned increment has been growing steadily, until now it has the 
adherence of more than half the Liberal members. ‘“Publicly- 
created wealth,” said Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman recently, 
“must bear public burdens.” 

The issue is clearly joined. The fiscal struggle will prove 
in last analysis a class struggle. Given almost universal male 
suffrage. Given one-seventieth of the people owning half the 
wealth of the country, and sixty-nine-seventieths owning the 
other half. On which half is the new taxation likely to fall? 

The current sets in the same direction in the United States. 
President Roosevelt has broken away from his favorite pastimes 
of labelling fellow citizens “liars” and maneuvering to have Mr. 
Taft recognized as Heir Apparent, long enough to take up the 
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cry for federal income and inheritance taxes. They are not 
needed for revenue. They are designed to ‘reduce swollen for- 
tunes?’ Fear of the billionaire impels to the same policy as 
sympathy for the under dog. 





REFORM TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Our neighbors to the south are incurably optimistic. The 
blackest revelations of graft cannot shake their confidence in 
themselves and their country. It is a healthy spirit. It inspires 
courage in the face of the most strongly entrenched evils. The 
faith of the reformer must be as colossal as the nerve of the 
grafter. 

The various reform movements now on foot may seem at 
first glance to have almost nothing in common except this spirit 
of confidence. There are almost as many reforms as reformers. 
The prescription varies with the diagnosis. But perhaps three 
main streams of tendency may be distinguished—the personal, 
the constitutional, and the economic. 

The personal analysis came first. A few years ago the 
welkin rang with denunciations of the boss. The boss and his 
henchmen were the root of all evil. Their tools were the foreign 
voter, the saloon, and the party system. The original sin of the 
bad element was given free field by the neglect and party slavery 
of the good element. Obviously the cure lay in awakening the 
civic conscience of the respectable citizen, in independent voting, 
in a business man’s administration. Perhaps the suffrage should 
be restricted. Democracy after all had not been an unqualified 
success. This was and is, the favorite line of academic circles, 
of church conferences, of eminent citizens in general. 

The constitutional diagnosis is a later development. A 
vigorous school of reformers is tracing all the ills of the body 
politic to the form of government. The Constitution, the glorious 
fourth of July constitution, fetich of four generations, is being 
higher criticised. The discovery is made that after all the United 
States has not a democratic form of government. The elaborate 
system of checks and balances devised by the Fathers does not 
safeguard, but rather shackles democracy. Some charge the 
aristocratic coterie who drew up the constitution with malice 
aforethought in attempting to prevent the people from ruling. 
Others more charitably consider them the victims of their own 
shibboleths: in the long struggle for liberty certain rule of thumb 
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observations on the security and freedom which resulted from the 
separation of executive, legislative and judicial powers hardened 
into general maxims. Appropriate only to the monarchy in which 
they arose they were applied to a republic. The consequent 
separation of powers, the very essence of the American consti- 
tution, makes it easy to thwart the popular will. Control of a 
single one, or branch of one, of the coordinate powers, senate or 
house or judiciary or presidency, is sufficient to block reform. 
The people find themselves on the outside of the elaborate forti- 
fications they built in defence of liberty. 

To this school, then, the cure for the ills of democracy is 
more democracy. The machinery of government must be 
changed to permit more direct popular control. In the first place 
the party system must be frankly accepted. Democracy without 
party government means faction and anarchy. Independent 
voting as a persistent policy is suicidal. The boss had his good 
points; he met a real need of the situation. But the party must 
be democratized. The nomination of candidates must be taken 
out of the hands of packed and purchasable conventions. So the 
direct primary is advocated—the system of nominating party 
candidates directly by secret ballot of all the duly registered 
members of the party, under the same legal forms and supervision 
as in the regular election. This reform has already been adopted 
in many southern and western states and cities, and 1s spreading 
rapidly. 

To the Canadian, cabinet government seems the logical 
means of securing the codrdination and responsibility lacking in 
the Republic’s system. But outside of a few academic writers, 
Wilson, Ford, Bradford and Goodnow especially, this solution 
has not found adherents. Possibly an advance towards it may 
be taken by giving the members of the President’s cabinet the 
right to speak in Congress. 

Direct legislation is a more favored solution. The people 
are to be given the final word on important measures by the 
Referendum, the power to propose measures by the Initiative, 
and the power to depose unfaithful stewards by the Recall. Five 
western states have adopted the Referendum; Oregon and South 
Dakota have added the Initiative, while several cities, notably 
Los Angeles and Seattle and Des Moines have adopted the Recall. 
Mr. Bryan’s declaration that the Initiative and Referendum will 
be his chief planks in 1908 have brought the movement into the 
limelight. 
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The Senate is regarded as the chief stronghold of pluto- 

cracy and reaction. The cure is direct election of senators. A 
_ practically unamendable constitution makes it necessary to secure 
this reform by extra-constitutional means. So the practice is 
growing up of having the voters at the regular state election 
declare their preference for senator. The recommendation has 
legally no binding force on the state legislature but is not likely 
to be disregarded. In time the choice of a senator by the legis- 
lature will be as much a matter of form as the choice of the 
President by the Electoral College is at present. 

After the senate, the judiciary is receiving attention. There 
is said to be a remarkable sameness in the character of the laws 
pronounced unconstitutional by the higher courts. No sug- 
gestion is made of corruption or conscious influence by vested 
interests, merely that class prejudice and traditional view points 
exercise unconscious guidance. So far, however, popular trust 
in the courts has not been greatly shaken, and the proposal for 
direct election of the justices of the supreme court is not con- 
sidered seriously. 

_ The “people’s lobby” is an indication of the same distrust 
of the complex and hidden operations of the nation’s representa- 
tives. With legislators nominated in the direct primary, weeded 
out by popular election of senators, watched by the people’s 
lobby, overruled and directed by the initiative and referendum, 
the most “direct democrat’ should be well content. 

Still a third school puts the probe deeper. It finds that the 
evil is an industrial, an economic one. Improve the personnel, 
perfect the machinery of government, but leave “special priv- 
lege” in control, and your efforts will go for nought. The boss 
is only the tool of the public service corporation. “In city and 
in state,” declares Dr. Frederic Howe, one of the leading expon- 
ents of this tendency, “it is the greed for franchise grants and 
special privileges that explains the worst of the conditions.” It 
is the man higher up who must be sought, the bribe-giver, not the 
bribe-taker. Not “Hinky Dink” but Yerkes was responsible for 
Chicago’s corruption. San Francisco’s shame is not due to that 
poor tool Schmitz, but to men like Patrick Calhoun, descendant of 
Patrick Henry, grandson of John C. Calhoun, eminently re- 
spectable franchise-grabber. There is no need to pray the 
business man to enter politics. He is in already, very much in. 
Philadelphia furnishes a favorite text for this school, Philadelphia 
corrupt and contented. The cheap and easy explanation of cor- 
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ruption by the presence of the foreign vote clearly is ruled out 
here, for Philadelphia is by far the most purely American of all 
the large cities. The saloon, again, has less than its average 
power. The real source of corruption is privilege, federal, state, 
and local. First federal privilege. Philadelphia is the chief 
manufacturing centre of the country. Its manufacturers de- 
-mand protection. Protection means supporting the Republican 
party in federal politics. That involves supporting the Republi- 
can machine in local politics. Next state privilege. Pennsyl- 
vania is a satrapy of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Standard 
Oil Company. Their power in the state gives them sway in the 
city. One city gang leader openly admitted a “retainer” of 
$10,000 a year from the Pennsylvania R. R. Finally city privilege. 
The Rapid Transit Company has deliberately distributed its 
stock among as wide a circle of influential citizens as possible. 
Consequently opposition to its dominance of the council has 
hitherto been strangled at birth. The “best citizens’ cannot 
fight the gang: they are in with the gang. 

To reformers of this school there is only one adequate solu- 
tion—municipal ownership of every public service utility. Nor 
do they stop at the city. They see railroad discrimination mak- 
ing possible the growth of the oil trust and the beef trust, and 
call for national ownership of railroads. They see the United 
States Steel Corporation enabled by tariff privileges and mono- 
poly of ore supply to pay dividends on a capital of $1,500,000,000 
of which fully $1,100,000,000 is water. So tariff revision and 
taxation or control of natural monopolies are added to their 
platform. 

If the United States is not speedily cured of all its ills, it 
will certainly not be for lack of doctors. 

O. D. SKELTON. 





THE LAW AND RACE COURSE GAMBLING. 


It will be remembered that, in a test case at the Toronto 
Police Court after the last Autumn meeting of the Ontario Jockey 
Club, a conviction was obtained against certain “bookies” for in- 
fraction of the anti-gambling act; that an appeal was taken, first 
to the Ontario Court of Appeal, and thence to the Supreme 
Court at Ottawa; and that in both courts a majority of the judges 
upheld the decision of the police magistrate. The appellants did 
not deny, either in the magistrate’s or in the higher courts, that 
they had used a booth for the purpose of betting with all comers, 
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nor did their counsel seriously argue that the booth in question 
was not “a place” in the meaning of the act. Their line of de- 
fence was the bold contention that the keeping of a common bet- 
ting house, though admittedly unlawful under all other circum- 
stances, was perfectly lawful on the premises of an incorporated 
racing association during the actual progress of a race meeting. 
In other words the “bookies” claimed the exemption contained 
in subsection 2, section 204, of the act. The relevant sections of 
the act are 197, 198, and 204. Section 197 defines a common 
betting house. Section 198 makes the keeping of such a house an 
offence punishable with one year’s imprisonment. Section 204 
makes it an offence to use, or allow any premises under one’s 
control to be used, for the purpose of recording or registering 
a bet or wager, or selling any pool; to keep, exhibit or employ 
in any part of any premises under one's control any device or 
apparatus for the purpose of recording any bet; to become the 
custodian or depositor of any money wagered; or to record or 
register any bet or wager. -But subsection 2 of the same section 
declares that the provisions of the section shall not apply to bets 
made on the race course of an incorporated association during 
the actual progress of a race meeting. It was on the interpre- 
tation of subsection 2 that the case turned. Counsel for the 
racing men held that the exemption covered everything, includ- 
ing the keeping of a “place,” during a race meeting. The prose- 
cution contended that the offences enumerated in sections 198 and 
204 were distinct and that the exemption in subsection 2 covered 
only those offences specified in the section to which it belonged. 
This was the controversy which the appellate judges had to deter- 
mine. A minority of the judges both at Toronto and at Ottawa, 
with what to the layman appears at once closer logic and greater 
philosophic breadth, were for harmonizing the sections, that is 
for reading them together and in the light of the intention of 
parliament, and hence allowing the appeal. The majority, more 
strictly legal and technical, held that the sections created distinct 
offences and should be read separately, and that while parliament 
had no doubt intended the exemption to apply even to the keep- 
ing of a place on the course during the progress of the race meet- 
ing it had not been so stated in the act; the appeal was therefore 
dismissed. 
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SUBSEQUENT EVASIONS. 


The decision of the Supreme Court was rendered in March, 
and was hailed as a great moral victory. The Toronto Globe 
of Saturday, March 16th, commented as follows: 

“There has never been any attempt and will not be any 
attempt to evade the law on the part of the clubs for they 
are in the hands of law-abiding people, and the racing man 
is always instilled with the necessity of respect for authority. 
The government and discipline of the turf teaches that, since 
he accepts and abides by rulings and penalties in that con- 
nection which are frequently more severe and binding than 
those of the civil law. . . . . This being the case the 
clubs will naturally seek to learn how nearly they may now 
continue the old procedure with such changes as are sug- 
gested by the recent authoritative exposition of the act.” 

To the Globe’s last sentence above events were soon to add a 
delicious touch of unintentional irony. Racing men have indeed 
“learned how nearly they may continue the old procedure with 
such changes as are suggested by the recent authoritative ex- 
position of the act.” The May meeting of the Ontario Jockey 
Club was, if half what is reported be true, a greater carnival of 
gambling than ever. And when the matter came up in the Tor- 
onto Police Court the secretary of the Club declared (quite 
gratuitously however since the iniquitous exempting clause 
makes it quite lawful to keep any part of the premises for the 
purpose of recording or registering bets or for poolselling or to 
keep, exhibit or employ any device or apparatus for the purpose 
of recording bets during the actual progress of the race meet- 
ing), that the Club had no connection direct or indirect with the 
betting carried on nor was it aware that any bets were made on 
its grounds. As the bookies, again, had been careful to keep 
“moving on” the case ended without a conviction. Professional 
as well as amateur gamblers are therefore free to ply their vo- 
cation at race meetings so long as they do not operate from a. 
fixed place. 

THE EXEMPTING SUBSECTION. 

The history of the act illustrates the frequent pernicious 
effect of “influence” in Canadian law-making. What is now 
section 204 was, without the exempting subsection, the original 
anti-gambling clause and formed part of the criminal law for 
years before 1892 when the present criminal code was enacted. 
In drawing up this part of the new criminal code the govern- 
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ment was pulled two ways. It had to satisfy a growing moral senti- 
ment against gambling without alienating the racing men who 
had several influential representatives in parliament. The latter 
too wished to give their increasingly fashionable meets an air of 
greater decency. The scandal, if scandal there had been in the 
past, was due to the “bookies.” And yet without the “bookies” 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen would not be able so easily to 
derive from these meets their peculiar recreative excitement. 
Let us appear to hit at the professional bookmakers and pool- 
sellers, parliament and its racing friends seem to have said,— 
that will satisfy public morality—but let us leave a loop-hole of 
evasion for gentlemen so essential to a well conducted meet. So 
clauses 197 and 198 were added, prohibiting the keeping of a 
common betting house, but at the same time an exempting sub- 
section was added to clause 204 which was intended—in this all 
the judges of the Court of Appeal concur—to permit wide open 
gambling during the race meeting. It is only by a sort of legal 
quibble that any restriction whatever remains, and that restriction 
can be evaded by the professional bookmaker keeping on the 
move. It is impossible to say how far the majority judges were 
influenced by the absurdity of a law being ineffective when most 
needed, like honesty in Plato's dialectic, a useful virtue only when 
money is useless, but many of us think it would have been better 
if they had concurred with the minority and made the absurdity 
more patent. It is permissible to doubt, with Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, the efficacy of any attempt at legislative suppression of 
the gambling habit, but it is impossible to doubt the evil effect 
of such false-pretence law-making as the act under discussion, 
and the quickest way to the reform of an absurd law is the dem- 
onstration of its absurdity. But perhaps the absurdity of the 
present gambling act is already sufficiently clear. 


THE FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY. 


Friends of Queen’s and of education will be interested in 
knowing that the University opens this fall with an important 
‘new department, a department, namely, for the professional train- 
ing of First Class and High School teachers. Queen’s has long 
been convinced, as evidenced by its extra-mural courses, of the 
necessity of doing something to put and keep teachers of all 
grades in touch with the universities, to enable them to continue 
their studies and to prevent them from getting into isolated habits 
of thought and work. For many years the principal, the vice- 
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principal and other members of the staff have been attempting 
to persuade educational authorities, great and small that at or 
near the university was the proper place for a teachers training 
school. The discussion necessarily seemed academic at a time 
when the government maintained its own independent training 
school and seemed obstinately opposed to all change. It is im- 
possible to say how far our campaign directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced the Minister of Education or his advisers, but in decid- 
ing to discontinue the Normal College at Hamilton and to establish 
a university faculty of pedagogy the present government has, 
consciously or unconsciously, but adopted the theory of the pro- 
fessional training of teachers that has long prevailed at Queen’s 
and that has failed of realization only through lack of funds and 
the impossibility of obtaining recognition for its certificates or 
degrees. Where was the hope of getting degrees in pedagogy 
recognized by a department that maintained its own training 
school, and without recognition how could such a course be ex- 
pected to attract students? The question, however, has become 
all at once urgent and practical. The establishment of a school 
of pedagogy at Toronto University would naturally tend to draw 
students to that university and away from this. Students would 
be inclined to take their arts course at the university where sub- 
sequently they must obtain their professional training. The 
world loves fair-play and no more expects institutions than in- 
dividuals to submit without protest to unfair conditions. But 
the matter has a larger aspect. It is in the interest of education 
that there should be variety, that Queen’s as well as Toronto 
University should help to shape the character of the teaching 
in the province. It was necessary then to establish a course of 
training at Queen’s and to obtain for it both the recognition and 
the assistance of the government. The latter when approached 
readily admitted the impossibility of the Provincial university’s 
overtaking all the university work this province needed, the 
value of the work Queen’s was doing, and the inconsistency of 
making it more difficult for her to perform her quite gratuitous 
service to the province. And with a fine contempt both for 
routine and for the ’scuses that in the past have served many men 
to save their gifts, Mr. Whitney as an experiment made a grant 
of $5,000 a year for three years towards the maintenance of a 
school of pedagogy at Queen’s. As the use of the Collegiate 
Institute and public schools of the city was required for obser- 
vation and practice, negotiations had also to be carried on with 
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the Kingston School Board. With every desire to assist the 
University the Board very properly wished to be involved in no 
additional expense and to be assured that the arrangement would 
not be detrimental to the schools. This business was also happily 
ended. Very summarily the organization of the school will be a 
dean or professor of education, appointed by the University and 
directing the course of training, with the Collegiate heads of 
departments and some of the public school teachers as lecturers 
on methods. The grant, it must be admitted, is narrow enough 
especially as the larger part of it goes to the School Board to 
secure the efficiency required of a school of observation and 
practice, but it is experimental we may hope in its amount as 
well as in its continuance. It is therefore now as the current 
expression is “up to” Queen’s to justify the experiment by its 
results. 
J. MARSHALL. 


Queen’s Quarterly 
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FAILURES. 





Herald:— 


Awake! Awake! 
The Master Spirit calls, earth spirits, arise! 
He summons small and great before the throne 
Where he in state doth sit to take account 
Of what in life they wrought. Away! Away! 


Chorus of Earth Spirits:— 


Unless the Master's mercy fall on us 

Our.doom is sure. Each one of us has failed 
In high endeavour. We have nought to show 
Of aim accomplished, nought, alas! but tears. 


The Master Spint:— 


Earth spirits all, that wrought through ages long 
Either in nature or the life of man, 

Ye all are summoned here to give account 

How each fulfilled the task assigned to him, 

Or great or small. You, Spirit of the sea, 

Let answer first how you have served your Lord. 


The Sea-S pirit:— 
When I awoke to life, far, far above 
Stretched the blue vault of heaven, and its airs 
Along the waters played. I vainly strove 
To reach that glory, from the depths below. 
Weary with striving I did faint and die 
With thousands of my brothers in the depths. 


The Master Spirit:— 


Thine effort was not lost. Inspired by thee, 

Thy brethren, too, have climbed. The starry tomb 
Thy labours wrought around thee helped them rise. 
They upward strove, and left their marble vaults 

As stepping stones to others till arose 

A beauteous circle in the southern sea, 

Wooed by the winds and waves and hovering birds 
Until it bore fair fruits and tropic flowers, 

*Mid over-arching grateful shade of palms 
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Thy work was finished. That 1s not success 

That with low aim content, hath reached its end. 

’Tis aspiration is the law of life. 

Not in the reaching of the lofty aim, 

But faithfulness in striving after it 

Lies true success. Thou, truly, hast well done. 

Speak now, O Spirit of the Ages Past 
. When earth was young. How was thy work performed? 


Spirit of the Past:— 
Within the mighty forest long ago, 
Sun-kissed and zephyr-fanned, a tiny fern 
I grew and strove to spread each frond with grace “. 
Show forth the loving skill that thus could make AA, 
Thy smallest creature fair. Alas! Alas! 
Amid the crash of forests I lay crushed, 
Helpless, my beauty gone, my work undone. 
Sunless and breathless in the dark I died. 


The Master S pirit:— 


Thy work was not unfinished. In thy death 

Thy spirit lived forever, graven in stone, 

Each perfect frond declares to ages long 

My skill in working. What seemed death and loss 
Was the beginning of more enduring life. 

Spirits of the Lasting Hills give your account! a 


Spirits of the Hills:— 
Low have we fallen from our high estate. 
Long ages since we reached far up to heaven, 
The sunset gold and crimson lingered long, 
Caressed the clouds that rested on our brows; 
Or dawning day with myriad tints adorned 
Our snow-clad shoulders. Now, our glory zone, 
Nor sunset-tinted cloud nor towering peak 
To us remain. Low rounded hills we lie 
Pine-clad and dark. Alas, we too have failed! 


The Master Spirit:— 
No longer tower ye unto the heavens, 
Yet great your work has been. Around you he 
Not storm-swept gorge and frowning precipice, 
But fruitful valleys and fair smiling plains; 
Your sunset gold shines now in golden grain, 
The tints of dawn in flowers many-hued. 
Thus to the earth your loss has been great gain. 
World-builders have you been. Your task ts oer. 
In peace now rest, rejoicing that your work 
Hath made earth fair. Receive the meed, “Well done!” 
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Spirits that work in Nature, ye indeed 

Have sought to reach the highest that ye know, 
And thus have crowned your lives with true success. 
Spirits that move the hearts of men now speak! 


* Earth-loves:— 


Earth-loves are we, short-lived and falling short 
Of our great end, to follow after thee 

The perfect Heavenly Love. None reached the goal. 
Love of the infant, dying ere the light 

His eyes have looked upon, false fed on hopes; 
Love of the husband for the wife of youth 

Torn from his tenderness by conquering Death 
In fullest flush of beauty; or the love 

Of maiden heart for one lost ere her hand 

Could follow where the heart had led the way; 
Loves for the living crushed by worldly care, 

Or cold suspicion or the iron grasp 

Of poverty or sin, all, all have failed 

To reach our end, conquered by evil force. 

Or Death or Hate has torn from us our crown. 


The Master Spirit:— 
Love never fails. Death cannot conquer you. 
Death hath been vanquished by the power of love. 
Success is the fulfilling of the end 
For which ye live. Each thought of love that thrills 


The human heart, short-lived though it may be 
And sorrow-tinged hath power to help restore 
The likeness unto God, long there defaced 

By power of sin. Your work was but in part, 
’Twill be completed by the higher love, 
Making man God-like. This your service high. 


Earth-hopes:— 


Earth-hopes deferred are we, ambitions lost; 

The hope of freedom, luring to their doom 

Brave hearts, revolting ’neath the tyrant’s sway 
And vainly striving in unequal fight, 

A little band against a mighty host. 

The hopes that guided many weary feet 

Along the path of knowledge, led them on 
Through sleepless nights and self-renouncing days 
To ceaseless labours in the quest of truth,— 

The light they sought ever eluding them 

Or faintly promising a fuller day,— 

Their meed, the prison cell or poison cup. 

The thirst for fame that stirred brave hearts to dare 
The frozen seas on ocean’s endless waste, 
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Or savage desert wild, or cannon’s mouth, 

Only to perish in their manhood’s prime. 

The eager hopes of loving hearts to spend 

A life of service, bring some lasting boon 

To man’s great brotherhood, soon quenched by pain 
Or clinging helpless hands that held them fast. 


The Master S pirit:— 


Each star of hope with forward guiding ray 
That led men to a fuller, nobler life 

Fulfilled the task I set. Ye failed not then. 
The hope of freedom made heroic souls, 

Made men’s hearts free although their hands were bound. 
The race with such a hope could never more 
Remain content in bondage. Thou didst haste 
The fall of tyranny through all the world, 

The peaceful sway of justice and self-rule 

True liberty of thought and word and deed. 
The hopes that star-like shone through ages past 
Leading the minds of sages to forsake 

The joys of life, and seek the light of truth, 
Shall ever shine with still increasing light, 

Until at length all shadows pass away | 

And Heaven’s pure splendour fill the seeking soul. 
The daring hearts, inspired by hope of fame 
That braved the tempest or the tented field 
Have left to all the earth rich heritage 

Of priceless value, dauntless bravery, 

A broader vision and an eager life 

That filled their sons who, worthy of their blood 
Enthroned freedom over lands enslaved, 
Enriched the world with new discovered lands, 
Drew the round earth into one neighborhood. 
The hopes of service, baffled of their aim, 
Fettered by bonds, they wrought not for themselves, 
From great attainments,—as a living stream, 
Blocked in its outlet, overflows its banks 

And spreads its waters wide,—so they did bless 
The lives of those around them. They did zild 
Their fetters with a radiance that but shone 
The brighter when confined in narrow room, 
And brought to darkened hearts a ray of cheer. 


Spirits that do my service on the earth 
Take heart. The seeming failures ye bewail, 
When seen in fuller light lose all their woe. 
The world is built on failures such as yours. 
No high ideal or noble deed 1s lost. 

The only failures that can truly mar 
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The work of nature or the life of man 

Are basely nurtured,—fruits of evil aims, 
Hatred or malice. Though one life may seem 
Dull or misshapen, yet when wisely set 

In the great life mosaic then appears 

In harmony and beauty with the rest. 


Montreal. KATE CAMPBELL. 


A PERPLEXED IMPERIALIST. 





REACHERS of Imperialism cannot expect to make very 
much progress until they are able to announce what it is 
they want us to do. Christian, and all other missionaries, must 
be able to tell their heathen at least that much. And the apostle 
set apart by the Rhodes trustees to preach the federation of the 
Empire (Professor Leacock) is no exception. He, also, ought 
to have some conception of what it is he is preaching about— 
some notion, vague or otherwise, of what it is he wants us to do. 
Probably it is an altogether heathenish suggestion, too, but 
one cannot suppress the thought that when attempt is being 
made to arrange new relationships between peoples, it might be 
advisable to speak politely of them, the one to the other; to pro- 
pitiate them; to bring them into agreeable and agreeing humor. 
Even if you cannot tell them what they ought to do, you can at 
all events refrain from trying to make them contemptuous of 
one another. 

The Rhodes apostle is of contrary opinion upon both of 
these points. Preaching Imperialism, he admits that he does 
not know what ought to be done; and raising resentments seems 
to be his idea of the best way to produce concord and union. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s characterization of the apostle’s 
recent communication to the London Morning Post as mere 
“offensive twaddle” was well deserved. A long contemptuous 
sneer at John Bull—representing him as foolish, effete (“too old, 
getting too set in his ways”) and given to little but feeding (‘‘say- 
ing between the munches, “I am a free fooder, I am a free 
fooder’”’) 1s Professor Leacock’s method of approaching Eng- 
lishmen with a proposal of political union with them. Indeed 
in one particularly insolent paragraph he suggests that British- 
ers are altogether too stupid to unite with colonials, and ought 
to be relegated to a subordinate position :— 

“The old man’s got old and he don't know it; can't kick him off the 
place, but I reckon that the next time we come together to talk things 
over, the boys have got to step right in and manage the whole farm.” 

One would be afraid that impertinent arrogance of that sort 
might possibly be ascribed to more Canadians than the one who 
wrote it, were it not that for us, too, the professor has little but 
contempt—we, also, if not too stupid for union with other people 
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are much too sordid and too base. Asking what position we 
should take at the approaching (now the past) Colonial Confer- 
ence, the professor said in a recent article in the University 
Magazine :— 

*We—the six million people of Canada, unvoiced, untaxed in the Em- 
pire, unheeded in the councils of the world,—we, the six million colonials 
sprawling our over-suckled infancy across a continent—what shall be our 
message to the motherland? Shall we still whine of our poverty, still draw 
imaginary pictures of our thin herds shivering in the cold blasts of the 
north, their shepherds huddled together in the log cabins of Montreal 
and Toronto? Shall we still beg the good people of England to bear 
yet a little longer, for the poor peasants of their colony, the burden and 
heat of the day? Shall our ministers rehearse this wornout fiction of 
our ‘acres of snow,’ and so sail home again, still untaxed, to the smug 
approval of the oblique politicians of Ottawa?” 

For ridiculous, slanderous absurdity that paragraph can be 
equalled only by one other ever written in Canada. It is from 
the same reckless pen, and in the same article: 


“The mud-bespattered politicians of the trade, the party men and 
party managers, give us in place of patriotic statescraft the sordid traffic 
of a tolerated jobbery. For bread, a stone. Harsh is the cackle of the 
little turkey-cocks of Ottawa, fighting the while as they feather their 
mean nests of sticks and mud high on their river bluff. Loud sings the 
little Man of the Province, crying his petty Gospel of Provincial Rights, 
gtudging the gift of power, till the cry spreads and town hates town 
and every hamlet of the country-side shouts for its share of plunder and 
of pelf. This is the tenor of our politics, carrying as its undertone the 
voice of the black-robed sectary, with narrow face and shifting eyes, 
snarling still with the bigotry of a by-gone day.” 

Harsh cackling from little turkey-cocks; loud cries from lit- 
tle men of the province; snarls from black-robed sectaries; town 
hating town—what a lovely country to go into political partner- 
ship with! Is this, Professor Leacock, really the best way to 
make your appeal to John Bull? Is he really such an illimitable 
fool as to desire union with such a people? And if that is his 
peculiar form of idiocy, are you not a little apprehensive that he 
may have just sufficient glimmer of sense to suspect that your 
account of Canada is absurdly untrue? | 

Probably you have no such apprehension. More probably 
you do not care whether John Bull finds you out or not, for 
immediately after villifying your own people you describe his 
politicians in a way that you must have known he would cer- 
tainly disclaim and resent—for its untruth as well as for its vul- 
garity :— 
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_ “Jangling are they, these twenty years, over little Ireland that makes 
and unmakes ministries, and never a thought of Canada; jangling now 
over their Pantaloon Suffragettes and their swaddled bishops, wonder- 
ing whether they shall still represent their self-willed lords, nose fo 
nose, in the councils of the Empire or whether they may venture now {0 
scale them down, putting one nose for ten.” 


Passing from personalities to his subject, the professor ruts 


the question: “What can be done?” and the professor admits 
that he cannot answer :— 


“So there we stand, we and you, pitched fast upon the horns of a 
dilemma. You cannot tax us, since you will not represent us. We can- 
not be represented because we will not be taxed. So we stand stock 
still, like the donkey in the philosophic fable, balanced between two 
bales of hay, nibbling neither right nor left. So are we like to stand, 
till some one of us, some of you and us, shall smite the poor donkey of 
our joint stupidity, there where it most profits that a donkey shall be 
smitten, and bid it move.” 


Now, to a heathen, this is just the sort of a situation for an 
apostle. Here is a donkey wasting away because he does not 
know enough to eat; none of the spectators can help the poor 
brute; a passing apostle suggests that somebody better smite it 
and “bid it move’; but curiously enough admits that he as well 
as the others are too stupid to apply this seemingly very simple 
but somewhat curious remedy for starvation. 

Too witless to “smite the poor donkey,” either in “the most 
profitable” or any other place, the apostle helplessly turns to the 
“turkey-cock” Canadians and the “jangling’”’ Englishmen, and 
thus apostrophizes them :— 

“Yet is the difficulty perhaps not impossible of solution. The thing 
to be achieved is there. The task is yours to solve, men of the council 
table. Find us a way whereby the burden and the power shall fall on all 
alike; a way whereby taxed, we shall still be free men, free of the Impe- 
rial citizenship, and your historic constitution unshattered in the pro- 
gress. . . . “At it then like men, shrewd representatives of Ottawa 
and Westminster, trained in the wisdom of the ages. Listen not to 
those who would block the way with a non possumus on this side, a non 
volumus on that. Find us a way, show us a plan, a mere beginning if 
you will, a widow's mite of contribution, a mere whispering of repre- 
sentation, but something that shall trace for us the future path of the 
Empire.” 

To encourage the “turkey-cocks” and the “janglers” (now 
changed to “shrewd representatives of Ottawa and Westminster, 
trained in the wisdom of the ages”), the professor assures them 
not only that the thing can be done, but that it must be done, 
and that guidance is not “altogether lacking in the task.” 
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It must be done because, as the apostle declares, there is 
nothing else to do, for there are but four possible futures for 
Canada, and in this very easy way he disposes of them :-— 

1. Union with the United States? “Our future lies else- 
where.” 

2. Independence? “Not thus our path.” 

3. Half-in, half-out of the Empire with a mimic navy of our 
own? “No.” 

4. Imperial Federation—“An Empire, Permanent and Indi- 
visible?” Yes. Not that any “turkey-cock” knows enough to 
“smite the poor donkey,” profitably or otherwise, but simply be- 
cause nothing else can happen. 

Arguing in the same way—a very childish way—one might 
easily prove that union with the United States is our future. For 
there are still only the four possibilities, and the three others we 
may eliminate, if we choose, with three sniffs. 

Let us consider Independence a little. Professor Leacock 
says: “Not thus our path,” for “we could not survive a decade.” 
Why we should die so soon, he does not say. And inasmuch as 
in the world there are, and always have been, very many nations 
with populations less than six millions of an intelligent sort of 
people, the reason is not very apparent. Let us think of two 
points: (1) To what extent are we already independent? and (2) 
Is it possible (unless somebody very soon “smites the poor don- 
key’) to keep us away from complete independence? 

Political independence is the freedom of one state from su- 
bordination to another. Canadian political history is the relation 
of our rise from complete subordination to almost complete inde- 
pendence. Does anyone regret the elevation? 

Does anyone yearn for the days when our affairs were man- 
aged from Downing Street? when our taxes were imposed by 
Imperial statutes, and collected and spent by Imperial officials ?, 
when the net profit of post-office facilities (exceeding sometimes 
£15,000 a year) were remitted to London? 

For more than half our colonial lifetime our trade and com- 
merce and manufactures were regulated and thwarted by Impe- 
rial legislation. Does anyone propose that our freedom from 
such subordination should be surrendered? 

Until 1849 our tariffs respected the traditional right of the 
British manufacturer to exploit the Colonial markets. Since 
that date, and more particularly since 1879, we have had more 
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regard for the Canadian than the British manufacturer, and our 
fiscal independence is now established and admitted. Is the loss 
of our former subordination deplored? 

Not so long ago all commercial treaties were made for us— 
without even consultation with us. Now, no treaties bind Can- 
ada unless she assents to them; and Canada negotiates for tariff- 
concessions as she pleases. Is independence in that respect re- 
gretted? 

Formerly our governors ordered out our militia, and did with 
them as he thought right. Now the militia are under our own 
control—although it is not always easy to convince the govern- 
ors or British officers who happen to be in our service of that 
fact. Ought we to return to military subordination? 

Until 1842 the administration of our government was largely 
inthe hands of our governors and their appointees; and since 
then we have had occasional tiffs with their excellencies upon that 
point.. Upon the whole, however, they have ceased to try to 
govern us, and now our own men administer the affairs of our 
country. Is administrative Independence to be given up? 

There survive, no doubt, theories of the subordination of 
our parliament to the parliament of the United Kingdom; of 
the subordination of our Executive to Downing Street; of the 
supremacy of the War Office and the Foreign Office, and so on; 
but our Independence is so well advanced that although, in a 
technical sense, we are not a nation, yet Canada has to-day 
(thank heaven and our own efforts) many more of the character- 
istics of a nation than of a colony. Are we really sorry for it? 

I fancy that Professor Leacock agrees with the rest of us 
upon all these points, for he says :— 


“This colonial status is a worn-out, by-gone thing. The sense and 
feeling of it has become harmful to us. It limits the ideas, and circum- 
scribes the patriotism of our people. It impairs the mental vigor and 
narrows the outlook of those that are reared and educated in our midst.” 

Very well said. Now if the colonial status is really a “by- 
gone thing” (and very largely that is quite true) what is our 
present status? Clearly we are not part of an Imperial Federa- 
tion; and clearly too we never shall be, unless someone wise 
enough to “smite the poor donkey” shall soon appear. If so, we 
must be either Independent, or something very close to it. If 
Independence means that we are untrammelled by direction and 
control; that we can do as we like; that our freedom is so far 
advanced and so well recognized that we have only to declare it 
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in order to make it a legal as well as an actual fact, then we are 
to-day Independent. We have already in that condition sur- 
vived the decade. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Chamberlain have accustomed 
us to speak of Canada as a nation. In some respects we still fall 
short; but Professor Leacock is right in his refusal to be called 
a “Colonial,” and he might well join with Imperialists such as 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Milner in attributing to Canada that Inde- 
pendence, that freedom from subordination, which are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of nationhood. That we still tolerate a 
merely nominal subserviency, seems to be sufficient to blind the 
eyes of the professor to the fact that Canada is to-day mistress 
of her own destinies and can exercise that greatest right of Inde- 
pendence—the right to do as she pleases. 

Our independence then is almost complete. We have made 
it so, and probably no Canadian regrets what we have done. 
Professor Leacock at all events does not. Already is our virtual 
independence recognized; already are we given the name of a 
nation; already we meet in conference with our “sister nations” 
on a footing of complete equality—arguing and bargaining for 
our respective interests. Does anyone wish that instead of Im- 
perial Conferences, at which the Canadian Prime Minister should 
be the chief personage, we should return to the time of Governor 
Sir Francis Bond Head, Governor Lord Metcalfe, or even Gov- 
ernor Lord Dufferin? Does any Canadian propose to repudiate 


the language of the British Prime Minister at the recent Con- 
ference :— 


“We found ourselves, gentlemen, upon freedom and independence— 
“that 1s the essence of the Imperial connection—freedom of action on 
“the part of the individual states, freedom in their relations with each 
“other, and with the Mother Country.” 


Lord Elgin said that he concurred in: 


“The principle which the Prime Minister laid down, that is to say 
“the freedom and independence of the different governments which are 
“parts of the Empire.” 


And Mr. Asquith (Chancellor of the Exchequer), said — 


“The special feature of the British Empire has been that it has com- 
“bined, and succeeded in combining in a degree unknown in any other 
“combination in history, a loyal and affectionate attachment between the 
“centre and the parts of the Empire, and between the various parts them- 
“selves, with complete practical independence.” 
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Are Canadians ashamed of this special feature of the British 
Empire?” Of all peoples on the face of the earth, are they the 
only ones who insist upon eternal dependence upon somebody 
else? 

Canada’s Independence being virtually complete, the only 
other question is whether the form and appearance of subjec- 
tion shall remain to all eternity? Shortly we shall have a popu- 
lation larger than that of the British Isles; shall we nevertheless 
continue to ask London whether we may rearrange our provin- 
cial subsidies? Already we think we know more than anybody 
else about our own affairs; shall we forever submit proposed 
legislation to Downing Street approval before making it law? 
Shall we eternally pretend that Downing Street may veto it at 
any time within two years of its enactment? Shall we never, 
never, never rise to the dignity of acknowledged nationhood? 
Shall we through all succeeding ages be a somebody’s colony, or 
somebody’s “Dominion over the seas’—be something subordi- 
nate? Canada’s history is the assertion of her right to Inde- 
pendence. She has thrown off and repudiated all real interfer- 
ence with her will. Shall she forever be content to wear the 
halter, even though well assured that no one dare touch it? She 
would look better, I think, without it. 

The effect of declared Independence would mean (unless 
some sensible arrangement were made to avert it) some slight in- 
convenience or expense through the loss of the British Consular 
Service; but that loss would be richly requited by the loss of 
the British Diplomatic Service—from Oswald to Alverstone. 
We should have the same service of the British Army and Navy 
as heretofore, namely none. We should be relieved from contri- 
bution to British wars, which in the past have cost us heavily. 
We should gain in self-respect. We should be free from the 
Colonial status which “impairs the mental vigor and narrows the 
outlook.” And we should realize more clearly our defenceless- 
tess, and take some serious steps to improve our fighting condi- 
(ion. 

Our neglect in this respect has been due to our fancied 
security. Does not the British Navy defend us? Every now 
and then we were made aware that the British Navy did nothing 
of the sort; but our disinclination to spend money, soon sent us 
back to the British Navy idea. Were we legally Independent, we 
should have to face the fact instead of dodging it; we should 
have to formulate our policy and live up to it; and our policy 
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might be (who can tell) that in exchange for the use of the Brit- 
ish Navy now and then, we should agree to some scheme of 
mutual defence. I say nothing as to what we should do with 
our Independence. The present point is: Shall we do as we wish? 

The British Empire is lacking in the most essential charac- 
teristic of an Empire—not only is there no central control of its 
forces, but there is no agreement among the “sister-nations” as 
to what is to be done in case of war. Canada will never put her 
forces beyond her own control. If they are to be used in Impe- 
rial wars, it will be because she so decrees. Canada is to-day 
Independent (that is, she may do as she likes) with reference to 
British wars. Does anyone wish it otherwise? Her obligations 
must come, if at all, by agreement—by alliance between sister- 
nations. Canada’s Independence (her right to do as she likes) 
in this respect, too, must be recognized. 


But Professor Leacock would say :— 


“If this be our policy and plan, let us complete our teaching to our 
children. Let us inscribe it upon the walls of our schools, let us write it 
in brass upon our temples that for the navy which made us and defends 
us, we pay not a single penny, we spare not a solitary man. Let us add 
to it, also, that the lesson may bear fruit, this ‘shelter theory’ of Canada 
now rampant in our day: that Canada by some reason of its remoteness 
from European sin and its proximity to American republicism, is shel- 
tered from that flail of war with which God tribulates the other people 
of the world, sheltered by the Monroe Doctrine, by President Roosevelt 
and his battleships, sheltered, I know not how, but sheltered somehow 
so that we may forget the lean, eager patriotism and sacrifice of a people 
bred for war, and ply in peace the little craft of gain and greed.” 

What a curious jumble! Where does the professor get the 
idea that the British Navy “made us.” Our growth has been 
rapid in proportion to the extent to which we have ousted Down- 
ing Street, and then permitted to manage our own affairs. The 
navy has had no share in the making of us. And if the sugges- 
tion intended is that the British Navy took Canada from France, 
the Professor is very much mistaken. Our forefathers who used 
to live in the American Colonies had much to do with that. The 
British army, too, had some share in it, but should we still pay 
tribute to the British army? 

In what sense does the British Navy defend us? Twice only 
in the history of British North America has the British Navy 


taken part for us or against us: and on both occasions it was 
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against us—siding once, illegally, with the French against the 
Newfoundlanders, and siding again with the Americans against 
the British Columbia sealers. 

“Defend us!” When and where? Not in time of peace. 
And not in any war that we were in the slightest degree respon- 
sible for. 

We have never had a war, although we have fought several 
(including two in Canada) which the United Kingdom got itself 
into. We have had indeed various quarrels with the United 
States, but the British Navy never helped us in one of them— 
British diplomacy always settled them for us, and usually by 
the easy process of concession of our rights. 

“We pay not a single penny” for the British Navy! Cer- 
tainly not. Why should we? We get no abuse for failure to 
subscribe to the British Army. Spending our money upon our 
own war preparations seems to escape condemnation, when ap- 
plied to land-defence. Why is it reprehensible in connection with 
war-ships? , 

Some forty years ago Australia became anxious (with much 
reason) about naval defence. European powers were establish- 
ing themselves in the neighboring islands—might they not seek 
to divide up Australia as they succeeded afterwards in dividing 
New Guinea? Australia, too poor to provide for her own de- 
fence, in 1887 made a definite agreement with the United King- 
dom—so much money for so many ships, not to be removed from 
Australian waters. That was the commencement of what has 
been called subscriptions to the British Navy. It was payment 
for contracted defence and in no sense a subscription—the ships 
were provided and the money was paid. 

Afterwards all the other self-governing colonies, except Can- 
ada, agreed to send in their annual cheques, some of them upon 
written bargains, some of them upon mere understandings; and 
from 1897 until the present time there have never been wanting 
foolish people to deride Canada for her meanness. 

The proceedings of the late Colonial Conference have 
changed the situation. Australia, realizing her mistake, has 
given notice of intention to discontinue her remittances; Cape 
Colony and Natal are ceasing payments; and New Zealand’s ar- 
rangement falls with Australia’s. This could easily have been 
foreseen; but what 1s somewhat surprising is that the Admiralty 
itself acknowledges conversion to the Canadian idea. Instead of 
the appeals to the Colonies for contributions (of the Conferences 
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of 1897 and 1902) we have now the complete acceptance by the 
Admiralty of the only true and practicable principle, that Colonial 
money available for Colonial defence shall be spent by the Col- 
onies themselves. 

Most of us have felt little hurt at the jibes of the last ten 
years. They will now probably cease. Canada, through Sir 
Charles Tupper, broke up the original Imperial Federation 
League (1884-1893) because of its insistence upon Colonial 
subscriptions to the British Navy. Canada has had to stand 
alone as against the Admiralty and all the other Colonies. She 
has never swerved. Behind Sir Wilfrid Laurier were both politi- 
cal parties. In this and various other contests in which the 
great principle of Colonial self-government has been recently 
attacked, Sir Wilfrid has grandly guarded Canadian rights. 

Professor Leacock suggests that Canada ought to forego its 
geographical advantages (“its remoteness from sin and its prox- 
imity to American republicanism,” is his mode of expressing the 
idea), and the advantage which may be derived from the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and should become Imperialistis—“aye, for the 
very danger of it.” e 

For the same reason, I suppose, the United Kingdom should 
throw off, as far as possible, its island security; and build tun- 
nels and bridges (if can be) to connect it with the continent— 
“aye, for the very danger of it.” With what envy ought John 
Bull to regard the geographical situation of Germany—“for the 
very danger of it.” | 

“Sheltered by the Monroe Doctrine!” By one half of the 
Monroe Doctrine the United States has declared that American 
territory, in both its continents, shall be exempt from annexa- 
tion by foreign powers. European and Asiatic nations may quar- 
rel and grab as they please in other parts of the world, but these 
continents shall develop undisturbed, so far as possible, by out- 
side rivalries. Were it not for this Monroe Doctrine, the old- 
world struggles for the balance of power, for markets, for mere 
territorial expansion, would long ere this have brought European 
nations face to face in America, as in Africa and other parts of 
the world. 

It is a doctrine extremely beneficial to Canada, one in sup- 
port of which Canada ought to be ready at any time with her 
whole strength to aid the United States. If Germany were to 
try to get a foothold in Maine, or Japan to endeavor to establish 
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itself in California, then Canada, I say, should for her own safety, 
to the extent of her whole power, uphold the Monroe Doctrine. 

And why, in considering our international arrangements, 
should we ignore the fact that were we assailed by European or 
Asiatic we should have an ally close at hand? Is there anything 
derogatory in concurrence of interests, or anything shameful in 
mutual help in support of them? 

Every month some English publicist discusses the European 
situation, argues as to the likelihood of support or antagonism, 
and proposes foreign policy based upon the known or assumed 
attitude of other powers. England has not thought it reprehen- 
sible to enter into a treaty with Japan with a view to the defence 
of their common interests in the East, or to arrange with France 
and Spain to maintain the present situation in the Mediterranean. 

Discussing Canada’s future, why must we omit international 
interests and considerations? We know that our territory is 
safe from European and Asiatic aggression, partly because of 
ourselves and partly because of the declared policy of the United 
States. To keep Russia out of India, the United Kingdom does 
not disdain help from Japan, why should we be humiliated if, 
for its own interests (not for ours) the United States should re- 
fuse to permit Germany to occupy Nova Scotia. We should 
do the same for the United States were Maine attacked—not 
“for the danger of it,” but for the safety of it. The professor 
will never persuade Canada to spend much time in looking for 
dangers. 


Ottawa. | Joun S. Ewart. 


MAXIM GORKY’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 





O land but Russia could have produced Gorky; the soul ot 
Russia is incarnate in his person. The thoughts and feel- 
ings of innumerable Russians Gorky has taken up into himself; 
nothing that is Russian is alien to him, his arch spans Russia’s 
flood. The peasant, the autocrat unite in him. The scholar, the 
anarchist, the drunkard, the suicide, the vagabond, the poet, the 
patriot, the hero, the benefactor, the moral leader—he includes 
them all. In his very person these extremes meet, for with the 
giant frame of a Tartar hero he combines the eye of a sailor, the 
mouth of Pan, the cheek bones of a Mongolian, the hand of an 
aristocrat, the physiognomy of a Finn. 

But while many elements mingle in the whole of Maxim 
Gorky, yet the pith of his substance is the Russian mujik, that 
strange entity, unique among peasant types, who seems to repre- 
sent the confluence of Europe and Asia, of the remote past with 
the remote future. This being, half-child, half-sage, the riddle 
of psychologists, is at once the most simple and the most poten- 
tial of men. What he is—nothing; what he may become—every- 
thing. Ignorant, he is yet wise; yoked to the clod, yet he 
breathes the upper air. Refused access to the modern world, 
the lonely mujik has found time to explore his ancient soul. Ex- 
cluded from political existence, with ambition, hope, power, 
education all denied him, he has received nothing from life— 
except himself. For centuries, despotism and his own destiny 
have been gambling for possession of him—and despotism has 
lost. In his fate the scales have balanced and in place of the 
goods which he lacks are evils which he has escaped. The iron 
hand which restrained him from becoming a citizen also pre- 
vented his becoming a rascal. The force which withheld him 
from maturity also preserved him from decay. Forbidden to 
become a man he could do no less than become a saint; pro- 
hibited from becoming clever, he has become sublime. The 
smart Yankee thinks him a fool, but to his eye—earnestly rev- 
erent of goodness—the smart Yankee is a knave. 

Of this Russian mujik, turned tramp and maddeited with 
the thirst for freedom, Gorky is the mouthpiece. He is the 
inevitable climax of Russia, of that vast gray land, solemn, silent, 
sparsely populated by a great, sad people, toiling terribly through 
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the cold and dark in a poverty unbelievable. Gorky shares with 
them the Slavic patience with which, perishing of cold in the 
midst of grand-ducal forests, they burn handfuls of straw in 
their poor stoves; or, starving, they submit to seeing their grain 
seized to pay an unholy wage to the police who maltreat them, 
to the priests who deceive them, to the nobles who insult them 
and to the Cossacks who murder them. But Gorky’s patience 
like that of the Russian people has its limits—therefore he 1s a 
revolutionist. To-day, ripened by toil and thought, by sorrow 
and solitude, Gorky has entered upon the complete emotional 
heritage of his people. “The truthful voice of life’ which he 
once called himself, is the voice of agonized Russia. Gorky has 
added but one note distinctively his own—bitterness. 

Gorky’s romantic history is well known. We hear that at 
the age of nine he was thrown upon the world to begin a vaga- 
bond life of hardship, neglect and misery. It is a strange story, 
how in the mind of the little waif, a homeless, motherless, love- 
less lad, serving as cook’s boy on a Volga steamer, peddling 
kvas, toiling in a foul underground bakery, selling apples on the 
street, there gradually arose the overmastering conviction that 
he too was born to do great deeds like the heroes of the tales he 
devoured. Animated by his discovery he made bold to knock 
upon the doors of Kazan university politely requesting to be 
taught, but his naivete being promptly rebuffed, he fell back, 
suffering his first disillusionment, into the murk of the under- 
world. A few years later, suddenly a helping hand reached down 
to lift him up, and in the office of a benevolent lawyer he was 
given books, counsel, kindly assistance. He became the “living 
soul and brain” of a circle of young dreamers; his talents grew 
like weeds and presently society hailed the young man as a 
rising star. But Gorky was not made for society; he soon tired 
of the close air of drawing-rooms. Twenty-one and undaunted, 
he disappeared again. 

For two years he wandered over the length and breadth of 
Russia, emerging once more at Tiflis where he appeared as the 
writer of remarkable short stories. At the publication of “Chel- 
gash” his name was hastily inscribed on the list of Russia’s great 
men. High prices began to be offered for back numbers of ob- 
scure journals in which his first sketches had appeared, and 
these were sedulously copied, lithographed, circulated. Meet- 
ings were arranged, readings were held; all literary Russia seeth- 
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ed with excitement. The nearest parallel in history to the ava- 
lanche of enthusiasm which saluted Gorky is said to be that 
accorded to Voltaire crowned in the theatre at the height of his 
career. Political parties quarreled for possession of him. 
Princes exhausted their adjectives in lauding him. “We lack 
any sculptor,” wrote a count in Prince Meshtshersky’s organ, 
“who can set upon a fitting pedestal or raise a monument worthy 
of this brilliant and powerful writer.’ His portraits were sold 
by the ten thousand, circulated, almost worshipped. His phrases 
passed into the language; his chance expressions were religious- 
ly interpreted. “His popularity,” writes the critic Dillon, ‘‘over- 
shadows that of all Russian men of letters, living or dead.” At 
Moscow a series of ovations were planned in his honour. He 
was to enter the city in triumph, his coach drawn by students, 
and be welcomed by a public demonstration of unparalleled 
magnitude. But this was too much. To permit royal honours 
to be paid to a subject seemed to the government to overstep the 
bounds of safety. Gorky was arrested on his train, as he was 
about to arrive at Moscow, was forbidden to enter the city which 
was waiting for him with open arms, and was ordered to “move 
on” into the Crimea. Since then, obliged to husband his broken 
health, Gorky has lived in semi-retirement, but whenever he 
allows himself—reluctantly—to be seen in public the same fran- 
tic adulation surges up around him, the adulation partly of the . 
poor and humble who are always hungering for gods to worship 
and who look upon him as the truest and lovingest friend they 
have on earth, and partly the homage of the cultured Sy offered 
to a man of genius. 

Gorky’s short stories—of which only about half have been 
translated—are pictures from the life of vagabond men. The 
author never apologises for these characters, nor does he vouch- 
safe any explanation as to what has reduced them to their pre- 
sent degraded condition. Quite unabashed he shows them to 
you, drinking, robbing, fighting, wandering, murdering, philoso- 
phising, despairing. Of this genre writing Gorky is a consum- 
mate master. A waste of water, a stretch of gray land, two or 
three human figures in action—and the picture is complete. But 
though slight, it is forceful by reason of its truth, its colouring, 
its delicacy and the extraordinary vigor with which it is infused 
with a certain innate cleanliness of feeling. Another element of 
strength lies in the repressed power by which the reader is made 
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to realize that all which the writer expresses is but a tithe of 
what he feels, but a fragment of what he has experienced. No 
other author more forcibly illustrates the truth that he who 
would achieve a great work of art must come to it from a higher 
plane. 

Gorky’s heart is steeped in Slavonic melancholy, a melan- 
choly which neither the persecutions of his opponents have 
known how to augment nor the adulation of princes to abate, 
but in his Arctic night the stars shine doubly brilliant and it is 
by their light that he holds his course. To those who know him 
it is difficult to understand how there can exist in one man sensi- 
bilities so delicate, united to an indifference to opposition so 
mountainous and so rocklike. Although his visit to America, 
from which he had hoped so much, was ruined by a bombard- 
ment of misunderstandings and calumniations such as only Rus- 
sian spies know how to instigate and only a shameless yellow 
press can foment, yet he held his way unshaken. His gentle wife 
who had been united to him for nearly five years by the common- 
law marriage, which is the only form of marriage allowed by 
the Russian government to revolutionists and which even that 
government has been forced to recognize as valid—when this 
lady, one of the noblest of women, as the storm of blundering 
insult broke upon her head, prepared to bow before it and retire 
—Gorky, turning to the American people proudly, simply, con- 
fidently, presented her, saying:—‘This is my wife; the wife of 
Maxim Gorky.” But when America, deceived, refused to believe 
his statement—no power on earth could drag him to the explana- 
tory dust. [Tor truly such a defiance as Martin Luther flung to 
Rome, “Were every tile on the roof of Worms a devil, yet I 
would go there’—Gorky is capable of repeating any morning 
between breakfast and luncheon. Nor did it perhaps require a 
higher order of courage to resist the Scarlet Woman of Rome in 
the 16th century, than to defy the yellow press of New York in 
the 20th, and Gorky belongs to that order of men who single- 
handed and back to the wall with the world against them—are 
still, in the company of their conscience—not alone. 

The philosophy of life which actuates Gorky and his follow- 
ers possesses the force of a religion, for, although divested of any 
supernatural elements, it creates those phenomena of devotion 
and disinterestedness which we have come to believe only a 
religion can inspire. In so doing it answers the test of a religion 
—to perform miracles. This new social religion does not con- 
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cern itself with man’s relation to God—for of that it professes 
to know nothing. It does not deal with man’s relation to man— 
for of this it professes to know very little; it concerns ‘itself en- 
tirely with man’s relation to property. It declares that the lust 
of possession is the root of all evil, and that salvation consists in 
freedom—not merely political or economic—but spiritual free- 
dom from this burden. 

This view is not new; St. Paul said: “The love of money is 
the root of all evil,’—nevertheless a new import is given to the 
truth when it is taken literally. In the eye of this belief modern 
society is indeed lost in sin. Its typical figure the bourgeois is 
to be regarded not so much as an individual as a state of mind. 
To own property, to protect property, to obtain more property 
are the ends toward which all the activities of the bourgeois mind 
converge. 

Property is not all of it material. Besides goods and furni- 
ture, the bourgeois possesses another species of property, that 
is, certain creeds, dogmas and conventions, political, social and 
religious, which have been handed down to him by his ancestors 
like his grandfather’s armchair. In these formulas there breathes 
no breath of original discovery ; they are dead blocks of inherited 
thought, as wooden and inert as his grandmother's cradle, and 
over them the bourgeois extends the same sense of property, 
while concerning them he is exercised by the same anxiety lest 
harm come to them. Sun and air must be kept away from them, 
moths and fire and burglars kept out. Above all other boons the 
bourgeois desires to be let alone, to enjoy his possessions in 
peace. 

There is still a third form of property which is dear to him, 
namely, the property of family. He has a wife, she is his wife; 
he has a child, his child; he has a mother, father, sisters, brothers 
—all his. Over these relationships—also handed down to him 
like ancestral furniture—he extends the same sense of owner- 
ship, exercising more or less supervision over their existence, 
and gradually expanding his assumption of possession to cover 
practically all of mankind. He passes laws prescribing how 
men shall behave, how much they may drink, how often and 
how they may marry, how they shall be clothed, what language 
they shall use. He condemns the manners and customs of for- 
eign peoples and denounces religions which differ from his own. 
He prescribes what men shall buy or sell; forcing distant na- 
tions, regardless of their own needs, to sell what he wishes to 
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buy, or, regardless of their own desires, to buy what he wishes 
to sell. His missionaries, given orders to destroy ancient relig- 
ions, are bidden. to exterminate the gods whom the bourgeois 
disapproves and to set up in their stead the cult of that one which 
has found favor in his sight. Even upon men entirely out of 
reach of his influence, the bourgeois exercises a milder but still 
persistent form of ownership—he criticises, and the Chinaman 
at the very antipodes may not wear his pigtail or sport his yel- 
low jacket and peacock’s feather free from this ubiquitous cen- 
sure. In the bourgeouis the desire of possession has become a 
disease. He no longer looks upon property as means to an end 
but as an end in itself. He does not own things in order to exist, 
he exists in order to own things. In the end things own him. 

But although possessing this boundless and insatiable appe- 
tite for property the bourgeois exhibits small appetite for the 
_ treasures of the mind. He is incurious concerning the laws of 
life, concerning nature or history. He takes very little interest 
in science, art, poetry, philosophy. During his school days he 
reluctantly imbibes a modicum of information upon these sub- 
jects, but it is done under pressure, for he possesses no natural 
brain hunger. He can look at a tree every day without wonder- 
ing how it grows, or at a bird without caring how it flies, or at 
a cloud—if he lift his eyes that high—without asking how it was 
formed. He has ceased to wonder, he only wills; aspiration has 
given way to avarice. His craving for ownership the bourgeois 
believes to be not only legitimate but praiseworthy. It keeps 
the world in motion, he says; and not until the bone he is after 
is set upon by other wolves as ravenous for it as he is himself, 
does the idea ever occur to him that the world of strife and hate, 
in which they are all struggling, could be bettered. 

Gorky’s art rests upon his conviction that so long as men 
are divided by property they can never understand one another, 
and so long as they fail to understand one another each will 
remain merely a human fragment, grasping nothing but a minute 
personal experience and failing in the comprehension of the 
totality of human experience—which comprehension alone can 
form the complete Man. Dimly aware of this truth, by instinct 
rather than reason, and acted upon to some extent by sympathy, 
society is gradually undergoing a conversion. Each of Gorky’s 
plays examines minutely a particular spot where this transform- 
ation, resembling a chemical alteration, happens to be in process. 
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The process is necessarily a painful one for it is the death 
of the body preceding the resurrection of the spirit. In reading 
one of these plays (‘“‘Nachtasyl,” “Summer Folk,” “Children of 
the Sun,’”’) you behold a fermenting spot in bourgeois society—it 
is like holding a microscope over a bubbling patch, in which a 
culture of microbes is beginning to work. The characters are in 
extreme mental distress. The world of property into which they 
were born is decomposing and to them the very foundations of 
society are crumbling. They grope in the darkness and cling to 
one another in an agony of helplessness, each demanding to know 
what it all means. Their faith is gone and they suffer from 
“world sorrow,” a weariness toward all mundane things height- 
ened by a hyper-sensitiveness to physical and moral ugliness, a 
horror of meanness and shams and a devastating sense of the 
futility of all struggle since all ends in death. In the midst of 
this putrefaction the germ of a new life is stirring, a new life 
which is to mean freedom. The shackles are eens from man’s 
spirit, his bonds are breaking. 

The most significant of all men—to a person holding this 
philosophy of life—is the outcast vagabond. Possessing nothing 
in him even the instinct of ownership is well-nigh dead. His 
repulsive vices, which have sprung up in him because he is not 
yet acclimated to the fine air of freedom, repulsive as they are, 
pale in comparison with that miasmic vice of avarice which domi- 
nates the respectable society which has evicted him. There is 
hope for mankind in these errant beings, these “creatures that 
once were men,” for they have made a beginning. With feeble, 
tottering steps they are setting out on the march which is to lead 
all mankind through renunciation to liberty. 

The runner, eager to run a race, divests himself of every 
impediment, and the man who wishes to be free will cast off not 
only surplus property but will eagerly reject those creeds, dog- 
mas and conventions which hinder progress, while no less will- 
ingly will he renounce all claim to ownership in the lives of his 
fellow men. He will cease to make laws for their guidance, to 
preach to them, to impose his will or even his views upon them, 
or to punish them for not conducting themselves as seems to 
him proper. He will no longer imprison any; he will hang no 
man. He will defend himself if attacked but in no other wise 
will he attempt to regulate the actions of others, for wrong-doing 
—in the opinion of the hypothetical free man—carries with it 
its own punishment and needs no other. 
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Such a doctrine is anarchism, we say, and if adopted would 
affect the downfall of society. Truly such a course at present 
would produce dire confusion because men as yet know of no 
better use to make of freedom than to enslave other men. But 
our laws are chiefly for the protection of property and with a 
slackening of the mania for possessing things there would be 
possible a loosening of restraints. Men would then look upon 
surplus wealth with the aversion which the athlete feels for 
surplus fat. In such case the goal of their endeavours will be 
those golden prizes to be gained only by the naked and untramel- 
led spirit. 

Maxim Gorky in his daily life lives up absolutely to his 
ideals. Perhaps there is not in existence a single object toward 
which he experiences the slightest sense of ownership. (He says, 
“this is my wife” as he might say “Russia is my country,” or 
“nature is my teacher.”) He regards his library almost with 
worship but his chief use for books is to lend them, and the only 
use he knows for money is to give it away. His own wants— 
limited almost to bare necessities—the huge sums which he earns 
—often a hundred thousand dollars a year—together with his 
wife’s princely income, are turned over without a moment's 
hesitation to the cause of the Russian people. But Gorky is very 
sensitive. If you were to speak of this action as generous, you 
would hurt him to the quick, for in his sorrowing memory there 
are always present the bleeding forms of those who have died 
for Russia, and to one who would give his life for a cause, to 
give his substance is a small matter. It is indeed curious to con- 
trast the.conduct of Gorky and his wife with that of the Count 
and Countess Tolstoi; the latter driving sharp bargains in order 
to keep up the style of living to which she is wedded, the former 
from his palace writing reams about his love for the simple life 
and deploring the luxury which at the same time he confesses 
himself too weak to discard! 

Gorky is subject to no such temptations, and his wife, 
though born to purple and fine linen, shares to the full his pre- 
ference for plain living. Gorky wears the plain, loose, Russian 
blouse, generally of black, but sometimes of pale blue flannel, 
which his wife makes with her own hands. He eats very spar- 
ingly and with the utmost indifference whatever is set before 
him. Though he is always gratified, in true Russian fashion, at 
the sight of tea, and of good red wine he has a high opinion, 
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while cigarettes of the faintest aroma are the solace of his 
leisure—yet any of these he will forget for a book or an idea. 
His bearing is quiet and self-possessed but commanding. Though 
exceedingly gentle and courteous, even shy, he never loses a cer- 
tain reserve which forbids familiarity. 

His appetite for knowledge is voracious. Sometimes for 
weeks together he can scarcely tear himself from the famished 
consumption of books, pamphlets, newspapers, anything that 
affords information. It is as though the intellectual starvation 
of the Russian peasant during a thousand years were ravenously 
sating itself at last. If no Russian books are at hand he will 
take up some English publication, turning the unmeaning leaves 
reverently, wistfully lingering here and there, seeming to bow 
down before the written word, that open sesame to the know- 
ledge for which he so hungers and thirsts. The range and ex- 
tent of his information are astounding. Upon science, art, his- 
tory, philosophy, music, sociology he is extraordinarily well in- 
formed, while his minute acquaintance with the literature of all 
lands seems to be without limit. 

For himself Gorky chooses no other than a life of incessant 
toil, From early morning all through the day with only a recess 
for luncheon and a short hour’s airing in the garden, with an- 
other hour of conversation and music or a game of “chortka” 
after dinner, he sits bent over his desk until far into the night 
and sometimes all night long. Round-shouldered, haggard, pale, 
worn, broken in health, racked by an incurable cough, onward 
he toils along the path of high resolve, watched over by his de- 
voted wife who is both nurse and mother to him and who, al- 
though she lives in constant fear of his assassination, would not 
lay the touch of her gentle hand upon him to withhold him from 
his dangerous work. 

Russia’s sufferings are ever present in the minds of these 
anxious exiles. While they were with us in America they con- 
stantly brooded upon the fate of their unhappy country, rousing 
themselves only to renewed toil in order to earn the money 
which America failed to give them. From hour to hour, like sick 
persons anticipating the doctor’s visit, they waited for some sign 
of reprieve, some word of encouragement, some help from na- 
tions who had already won freedom. Occasionally a breath of 
hope came to them, but more often it happened that when a 
batch of newspapers arrived from Russia Gorky would shut him- 
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self up for hours, emerging at last wan and haggard, his shoul- 
ders—already bent with toil—now bowed more deeply with sor- 
row. Silent and listless he would sit through the meal, too sad 
to eat, too heart-sick to follow the brave table-talk of his wife, 
now gazing mournfully out of the window over the sea, now 
burying his face on the shaggy head of his favorite collie to 
whom he would talk in low, affectionate murmurs. No wonder 
that people, looking on that face of infinite sadness, sometimes 
asked us whether Gorky ever smiled. Very seldom, we were 
obliged to make answer, and not usually on those occasions when 
a smile was expected of him. But rarely it came—a smile of in- 
expressible sweetness, lighting his worn face with tender, mis- 
chievous humor. 

The memory of one of these occasions still lingers with me. 
At “Summerbrook” the table was spread upon an ample piazza 
commanding an enormous view of mountain and valley. As we 
often lingered over table after meals, Gorky sometimes grew 
restless and rising would busy himself in studying a spider’s 
web on the rafters or a wasp’s hole in the logs. At last he hit 
upon a game which afforded him deep satisfaction. He would 
enter the house and secure a bluebottle fly or a moth which had 
become imprisoned against the window-pane. Holding it ten- 
derly between his thumb and finger he would advance to the 
edge of the piazza and stretching out his long arm, with upturn- 
ed face, he would set the tiny insect free into the boundless blue. 
Perceiving that we were watching this act of emancipation and 
general amnesty, he would turn toward us at last with a smile 
that radiated in response to our applause.. Freedom! 

In America, both Gorky and his work are hardly to be un- 
derstood, since, to the embarassment of an alien language, are 
added insuperable differences of experience and ideal in both 
individual and race history. With comfort to right of us, com- 
fort to left of us, comfort in front of us, into dull commonplace 
ride our fat millions. From no such depths have we emerged, and 
by no such dazzling prospects 1s our vision allured. We neither 
look back upon the Slav’s sad history nor forward to his hopes 
of glory to come; our past was not so abased, nor does our future 
aspire so high as his. Action and reaction are equal. 

To American and English readers puzzled by the echoes of 
‘Gorky’s fame and unable quite to understand wherein it is justi- 
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fied, Gorky might address the words of Thoreau :—“If I do not 
seem to be keeping step with you, it is because I am listening to 
a different drummer.” 

And indeed, it is to other music that he steps! For Gorky 
marches not to the taps of literary diversion, but to the thun- 
ders of revolution. His tales are not anecdotes, they are para- 
bles. He himself is not the caterer to an idle hour, but the 
prophet of a new order. 


Mrs. JOHN MarRTIN. 
New York. 


Note.—Mrs. Martin is the lady who received the Gorky’s 
into her home when as a result of the prejudice referred to in 
her article they were turned out of a New York hotel. She was 
their hostess for six months and therefore writes from the fulness 
of direct knowledge. 
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IX Adam were to return in the flesh and attempt to resume his 
Idyllic life some place in this neighborhood, his experiences 
in trying to practice his unsophisticated freedom would make 
an interesting chapter for those who imagine that men have some 
measure of liberty to do as they please in these modern days. If 
this respected ancestor of ours, according to his ancient custom, 
were to drive home the beast by the wayside or pluck the fruit 
from the tree he would be arrested for theft; if he caught the 
birds of the air or the fish of the stream he would be fined for 
breaking game laws; if he built himself a hut for shelter and a 
fire for warmth he would be hailed before the court as a tres- 
passer; while if he finally determined to avoid offence by sitting 
still and doing nothing he would be brought up as a vagrant and 
set to work on the stone pile, provided his fig-leaf apron had not 
already brought about his transfer from Eden to Rockwood. Hf, 
on gaining his liberty, he resolved to conform to the general 
custom and work for his subsistence, he would find himself con- 
fined to two or three menial occupations in which human muscle 
has to compete with steam and steel, because he would lack the 
training and adaptations that would fit him for better service. 
If he were to choose digging as his employment he would soon 
learn that mere excavation of the hill-side would bring only ex- 
haustion and starvation, so he would be obliged, willingly or 
not, to sell his strength to some construction gang where labor 
was being done with a purposeful aim and for financial reward. 
Even then he would be limited to serving as one of a group to- 
gether, for he would handle earth that some one else loosened 
with a pick and that another carried off in a barrow, so that he 
would be obliged to adjust his efforts to those of others to ac- 
complish the desired end. 

All of this simply puts in concrete form the statement that 
there 1s nowhere any such thing as service or living apart from 
the labors of others, never any freedom of action, and scarcely 
freedom of thought, because the conditions of civilization and 
the customs of society have bound men by laws as inexorable as 
those of Nature herself, and as repressive of individual freedom 
as those of any autocrat. With its swaddling clothes the babe 
is likewise wrapped in “old custom,” tradition, prejudice and 
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many a tangled end from the rubbish heap that human develop- 
ment has half discarded. Later the swaddling bands are drop- 
ped but the usages of society and the conventions of civilization 
grow in number and strength with the passing years so that by 
the time the child becomes a youth he has no choice of life save 
that of the community about him. Here, then, comes in one of 
the strange anomalies of civilization, for while it is the most hein- 
ous crime in the calendar to destroy the physical life of man no 
adequate provision has ever been made for securing effective liv- 
ing by the mass of the people, or even for ensuring the existence 
of the individual amid the restrictions with which he is barri- 
caded. It becomes pertinent, therefore to enquire how far or- 
ganized society should be held accountable for the welfare of its 
members and to what extent it should be responsible for their 
adjustment to the artificial conditions that it imposes upon them. 

The argument that the state, as the highest administrative 
authority of the social system, is bound to provide education and 
to control it, because an intelligent citizenship is necessary for 
the existence of civil institutions, is valid so far as it goes; but 
it relates almost entirely to the political aspect of the problem, 
for it had its origin with the birth of modern democracy and it 
has gathered strength from every extension of the franchise. 
Yet behind and beyond the ability to vote wisely and to act dis- 
creetly looms the unquestioned right of every human being to a 
reasonable chance to live, to a fair opportunity to share in the 
experiences and knowledge that the race has accumulated 
through the ages, and to the means for developing the capacities 
that have been implanted in him so that he may be fitted for the 
greatest quantity of living, as measured by the service that it 1s 
possible for him to render to himself and to others. By way of 
return, the institutions of the social system have a just claim 
against every member of the community for the best duty that 
he is capable of rendering to them. No man lives unto himself 
alone was never So true as it is to-day when the farthest corners 
of the earth and a dozen important trades are called upon to con- 
tribute to a laborer’s breakfast. But mere natural ability and 
single-handed effort are of little avail when it comes either to 
supporting life, to growing in power or to performing the ser- 
vices of society. A long course of training, of adjustment, of 
adaptation is necessary before the man that the Creator made 
becomes the man that civilazation is calling for. 
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Two aspects of this matter require special attention at this 
place; the usefulness of the individual is entirely dependent on 
his being brought into proper relationship with his surroundings 
of time, place and circumstance, and these are neither natural 
nor personal, but are arbitrary and artificial, the outgrowths of 
racial and national development. It appears clear then that the 
burden of securing the training required for successful living 
should fall upon the social system that creates the conditions, 
and not upon him who is forced to undergo the adjustment, still 
less upon his family and less again upon the local community in 
which he happens to reside. As a matter of fact this service has 
been thrust upon the parent and the municipality, and as a con- 
sequence has been badly performed, because the parent neither 
makes nor controls the restrictions that render education neces- 
sary, and the municipality is seldom influenced by the breadth of 
view and the sense of public responsibility that are required for 
this duty. 

It seems to be the right then of every child to have such a 
pre paration for life that at maturity he may be fittted to earn a 
decent living for himself and family, to perform intelligently the 
services that the community may require, and to enjoy the plea- 
sures that nature and art may provide for him throughout life. 
To perform the first of these duties he must somewhere aid in 
the processes of industry by taking part either in the production 
or distribution of the materials that fill the markets of the world 
for the supply of men’s needs. To serve the community he must’ 
know the principles upon which society 1s constructed and have 
an acquaintance with the growth of the institutions that go to 
make up civilization. The pleasures, too, that man in his natural 
state would take delight in are not those that are to any great 
extent prevalent among us, nor would they be tolerated. It is true 
wc all enjoy a spectacular show with its color and noise and move- 
ment, and the original savage would find congenial surround- 
ings in the hockey rink or on the football field, but apart from 
these relics of an earlier state his delights would not be those of 
the people about him. It is requisite then that every one should 
be so trained that he may be able to add to the legitimate enjoy- 
ment possible in the world. He who makes more blades of grass 
to grow and he who makes the gladness of living more general 
are alike serving their time and their race. These are the three 
elements that form the ground work of good and profitable living; 
and, when kept in proper proportion they tend to make the cul- 
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tured man who leaves no financial burdens for others to bear, 
who takes willingly his share of labor in serving the general 
good, who fights the battle of human progress with spirit and 
courage yet with a hopefulness that is an inspiration to all who 
come under his influence. Such qualities though are not instinc- 
tive nor are they natural, neither are they individualistic in the 
sense of being selfish. They are the product of long and careful 
training, that is made necessary by the conventions of society, 
and they are practised for the public good rather than for per- 
sonal ends. Unfortunately though there is danger in this pre- 
paratory process of over-emphasis of one factor or another, de- 
pending on the point of view of the person or institution control- 
ling it; then it is likely to result in a mental warp that shows it- 
self as narrowness, ill balance and tyranny. 

This group of elements that goes to the training of men for 
their duty to themselves and others leads to the conclusion that 
education should be a state administered and state supported 
process, for the schools are the recognized agency for the propa- 
gation and transmission of culture. It will be generally conced- 
ed, for instance, that every resident of a country should be at 
least on the positive side of the zero plane of existence where his 
producing capacity would be something beyond his consumption 
during his whole life period. It has become largely the function 
of government to increase the productive output of the country 
and one obvious means toward that end is to prevent internal 
waste through inefficiency, by providing a serviceable fitting in 
the schools. The social order, too, is dependent on the wisdom 
and intelligence of those who control it, that is, of the people as 
a whole. The state is all inclusive of social institutions, there- 
fore upon it devolves the duty of taking the reasonable precau-_ 
tion to ensure that wise actions guided by intellectual power shall 
prevail, but these are what education furnishes and what the in- 
dividual should acquire by long training in the schools. Finally, 
if civilization itself has any excuse for existence it is that the 
sum of human satisfaction in life may be increased; hence the 
duty of cultivating capacity for this end and of providing the 
means of gratifying it falls by right upon the system that has 
created the conditions which make such development necessary. 

That the state should provide the means for that education 
which is’required to fit its members for effective living in pro- 
gressive society, and should bear the cost of it, is a proposition 
that may sound novel, even radical, to those who have not seri- 
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ously considered the matter; yet it is the only legitimate se- 
quence to the free education movement of Dr. Ryerson’s time. 
That reform in consequence of the limited recognition of the 
principle that the education of the people is a public asset and a 
common benefit relieved parents of any direct fee for primary 
schools and placed the cost equally on that unit of area known as 
the section. In half a century the province has far outgrown that 
scheme and the development calls for a rearrangement chiefly in 
the following three particulars: (1) The aim of education is not 
learning, not scholarship, but adjustment to the conditions of 
life and adaptation for service in a social community. (2) The 
extent of the free education formerly provided for is not at all 
adequate to meet modern requirements, hence a considerable ex- 
tension of the training both in time and quantity is needed. (3) 
The district from which school revenues are raised requires to 
be enlarged so that income shall not be dependent on a local rate 
within the section, nor yet within the township, but that neces- 
sary education shall be paid for out of provincial funds so that all 
shall bear equally the burden of that which is a common good. 

Objection may be taken to this proposal on the ground that 
it deprives parents of the responsibility for the education of their 
children, but the answer is, Why should the parent be charged 
with that responsibility; It has already been shown that educa- 
tion is not required for family reasons but for those of the state, 
the conditions making it necessary do not arise in the home but 
in society. Attendance at school even in early years has to be 
compelled by act of parliament, yet the law is for some reason 
very ill observed, an indication of how parents take their duties 
in this regard. Legislation prohibiting child labor is on every 
statute book, yetit is doubtful if any enactment is more persist- 
ently disregarded, and this occurs not alone because certain 
persons break the law but chiefly because public sentiment does 
not resent its violation. Responsibility for juvenile education 
therefore sits lightly on people's shoulders. The financial con- 
ditions prevailing in Ontario schools these late years and the 
fate of the Minimum Salary Bill go to enforce this view. 

There is a weighty positive argument though in favor of the 
position here taken. There are large districts in this province 
in which the people are too poor to support schools that are even 
fairly good so that the children of families residing there never 
have a reasonable opportunity to fit themselves for the duties of 
life. This means not only that the individuals suffer wrong but 
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that the country is deprived of the service that they would be 
capable of rendering if they were suitably prepared for it. 
There is a very pathetic side to the cruel injustice that dooms 
generation after generation of children to lives of inefficiency 
and squalid struggle with poverty because their fathers wage a 
life-long battle with wilderness, barrenness and want. As an 
economic investment the province can well afford to furnish 
these people with the means for giving their children such an 
education as will develop their capacities for useful living in the 
larger community. 

The trend of recent changes in school administration has 
been in the direction of provincial support. The sections have 
been relieved of part of their obligations and these have been 
met by larger grants from the legislature and by levies on the 
township and the county, so that while the individual tax-payer 
has to meet his full share of expenditure there is an equalization 
over a large field, though it is slow of growth and as yet slight. 
This movement is likely to go on so that children now in the 
class-rooms may in their later years manage those same schools 
on revenues largely derived from the provincial treasury. There 
is some injustice, too, in compelling municipalities to provide en- 
tirely for educational needs when the migration, particularly 
from rural to urban districts, is as marked as it has been for 
some years. This unfairness would be eliminated if all portions 
cf the country contributed equally to support the entire neces- 
sary education from which all receive benefit. 

The case, then, may be briefly put in this way,—the condi- 
tions of civilization are a hindrance to the individual unless he 
has special training to meet them. This preparation, on the other 
hand is impossible for individual effort, and is absolutely neces- 
sary for the existence of society as now constituted. Civiliza- 
tion, as represented by the state, is, therefore, indebted to every 
child for that degree of education which will enable him to live 
the most effective life in the social community that his capacities 

will permit of. Neither the parent, the family, the school section 
- nor the municipality should be forced to provide this education, 
but the state, for the need arises from national conditions and 
the result ripens in national existence. 
W.S. Ettis. 
Collegiate Institute, Kingston. 
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NATOLE France (whose real name is Anatole Thibaut) 
was born in Paris in 1844, the son of a bookseller on the 
Malaquais quay. His home was a modest one in which the spirit 
of free enquiry as represented by his father and his mother’s old- 
fashioned piety were reconciled and where both piety and intelli- 
gence were of more account than material interests. 

With his mother he read the Golden Legend of the Saints, 
the Acts of the Apostles, Thomas A Kempis’ Imitation, and 
above all the Bible, sharing her love of these books as poetry, 
but not her reverence for them as truth. 

His mother’s influence may be traced in his character; the 
influences which formed his mind were rather his father’s occu- 
pation and the circumstances of the time in which he lived. 

This sensitive, observant and somewhat meditative youth 
was moulded by the Paris of the early sixties, then being trans- 
formed under the direction of Baron Haussmann, when beautiful 
historical buildings often shared the fate of crooked, narrow 
streets. 

Both in his father’s shop and on the wharves where 
Jews offered for sale their odd volumes he had the initial advan- 
tage of daily contact with books; and the worm-eaten master- 
pieces that he gazed upon and handled, impressed him with a 
deep sense of the instability and contingency of men and things 
and the uncertainty and contradictions with which the thought 
of the most enlightened is replete. Besides books, the stalls 
lined up along the sidewalks contained all sorts of discarded bau- 
bles, antiquities, ruins, fragments, debris, silent evidence of the 
contingency of things, the variety, contradiction, transient nature 
of creeds and customs. 

We can picture our sensitively organized youth among those 
dusty remnants of other times. What do these Egyptian papyri 
tell him? Why does he remain so long lost in contemplation 
before this Greek statue, that Roman urn, these theological 
tomes, those volumes on universal history ? 

To him they all “the same tale relate,” the perpetual evolu- 
tion of cults, systems, dogmas and customs; the relativity of all 
knowledge, the instability of human opinions and the rare, infre- 
quent and incomplete visitations of truth and justice. 
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About the time when M. France concluded his course of 
studies at Stanislas College the Parnasse, a literary club in the 
main opposed to the Romantics, was created. 

There he met many men, all eloquent and learned, who freely 
expounded their views on life, love, art, government, religion, 
death: L. X. de Richard, the founder of the Revue du Progres, 
who crossed swords on behalf of free-thought with Bishop Du- 
panloup, who, in the name of religion and established order call- 
ed upon the Emperor Napoleon III to treat with vigour Renan, 
Taine, Littré, etc.; Paul Verlaine, now as catholic as a Spaniard, 
now a republican and a communist, now a convert and now a 
drunkard; Theophile Gautier, Francois Coppée, Sully-Prud- 
homme, Sainte-Beuve. Some were leaning towards positivism 
and sided with science; others would be simply Miterati and 
artists, but all were united in the one effort: the defence of lib- 
erty and the study of plastic beauty. This discipline was a valu- 
able one on the side of form, at any rate. After publishing in 
1867 two violently satirical poems aimed at the empire and foreign 
policy of Napoleon III in Mexico (for which he narrowly escap- 
ed imprisonment*) M. France wrote, in 1868, a sketch of Alfred 
de Vigny, where he set forth the theories of the Parnassians. 

With Hugo and the Romantics in view, he declared French 
poetry to be, at that time, notwithstanding its pliancy and sin- 
cerity, excessive and violent, wide, in short, of the Greek ideal of 
beauty, whose strength appears in serenity and repose rather 
than in contortion and effort. Uncultured minds can only under- 
stand passion through the writhings and moans of weak natures; 
Vigny despised such natures and such minds to the point of 
ignoring them in his works. 

In this respect Anatole France is a disciple of de Vigny; in- 
deed many a page of his first volume of poems—Les poémes 
dorés (1873) reminds us of some of his model’s stoical scenes: 

Enfin, l’un des deux cerfs, celui que la nature 
Arma trop faiblement pour la lutte future, 
S’abat le ventre ouvert, écumant et sanglant. 
L’ceil terne, il a léché sa machoire brisée, 

Et la mort vient déja, dans l’aube et la rosée, 


Apaiser par degrés son poitrail pantelant. 
(Les Cerfs). 
*At the instigation of the clerical party L. X. de Ricard was, in spite of tha elo- 


quent pleas of Clement Laurier and Gambetta, sentenced in 1863 to three months’ im- 
prisonment for his doctrines. 
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As yet, however, his writings are somewhat lacking in clear 
motive, though Liberty and Justice are the two goddesses he 
worships with most of the thinkers of the day; but after the 
tremendous national defeat of 1870-1871 a new purpose comes 
into his work, and he may say, like the volunteer of L’Etui 
de Nacre: “I bless Providence whitch sent me to the frontier, since I 
found there urtue.” He will help to make France the intellectual 
leader of humanity. Let England wield the trident of Neptune 
and the Teutons the sword of Thor! the kingdom of fair France 
will be vaster yet and unassailable; it will be the kingdom of 
ideas and her weapon will be the pen. 

The studious stroller, the pessimist crowned with roses, the 
sceptic moved by occasional pity, gains a purpose: “A sword 1s 
thrust into the fine empty sheath of a man.” 

Even his name must be a symbol, and so Anatole Thibaut 
dies, Anatole France is born. 

The ambition was a noble one, and Anatole France was well 
prepared by his home-training, his studies at Stanislas, his inter- 
course with the members of the literary circles of the French 
capital, his perusal of books on all subjects, in all languages, his 
acquaintance with the longings, vices, regrets of the Parisian, 
his rare academic talent, to become, if not the typical representa- 
tive of the whole French mind, at least one of the recognized 
leaders of the intellectuals, and with Renan one who, unlike 
Bourget and Brunetiére, never wavered in his loyalty to reason. 
M. France is too frequently and quite erroneously considered to 
be a mere brilliant sceptic. Scepticism is but the negative or 
destructive side of his criticism of French life. It is not due like 
Paul Bourget’s to his own follies and over-indulgence—which 
left Bourget’s heart embittered and “blasé’”—but to those of the 
world. What Anatole France saw, when the great shock of 
national defeat roused him from poetical fancies and compelled 
him to think seriously upon life and destiny, was—a wealthy and 
corrupt society in which the work of the great Revolution had 
been almost entirely undone—corruption and maladministration 
in government—an arrogant upper class composed of the old 
nobility, the lately titled “parvenus” and the new millionaires—a 
priesthood mainly in league with the aristocracy—a subservient 
press honoured by the adulated court, independent think- 
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ers hounded into exile—a lower class, especially in Paris, inflam- 
ed with jealousy and hatred of the rich—a science which had de- 
stroyed men’s beliefs in the old creeds without bringing anything 
to replace the defeated illusions. Against the arrogance and intol- 
erance of the upper classes, the backward or inhuman dogmas of 
the church, the confident superficiality of science and the fierce- 
ness and violence of the populace, M. France will turn the cur- 
rent of his subtle irony not unmixed with pity. 

The positive element in Anatole France’s work is his eye 
for the gleams of eternal truth and beauty amidst the fleeting 
phenomena of temporal things, the interpolations and pollutions 
with which empirics, utopians, sophists, dreamers, quack-doctors, 
imposters, dupes, the ambitious and the simple have degraded 
pure thought; his feeling for what is best and noblest in human 
ideals and passion; and this is true also of his literary form. Just 
as his mind has an affinity for what is best and noblest in past 
experience, so his style has assimilated, without being imitative, 
all that is best in literary tradition. 

It will thus be apparent that the scepticism of M. France is 
after all but the negative side of his work, the necessary destruc- 
tive process which must precede reconstruction, the oké..roya, 
of the Greek—an impartial examination, a pleading of the cause 
of the universal against the pretensions of the personal idea. 

Doubt to Anatole France is no crime. Having neither the 
full science of God, nor the plenitude of ignorance of the brutes, 
surrounded by light and darkness at the same time, man alone 
knows doubt. It is the mark both of his grandeur and of his 
limitation. Scepticism is par excellence a human fact which can- 
not remove any of M. France’s loveliness: 

“In the night where we are, the learned knock their heads 
against the walls, whilst the ignorant quietly stand in the middle of 
the room.” 

And therefore Anatole France confines himself to de- 
scribing the intellectual world we live in, for the benefit of those 
who think and feel, not life as a whole. It must not be supposed 
that the process of disillusionment is a pleasure to him,’any more 
than it was to Paul Bourget; he is filled with the regret of lost 
illusions and enthusiasms. 

“Men who think little or not at all get along happily in this 
world and in the other, while the meditative minds are continually 
threatened with temporal and spiritual ruin-so great ts the malice 
that resides in thought.” 
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He envies his Breton cook who borrows money from him to 
have masses said for the repose of the soul of a clog-maker whom 
she knew once, and whose voice she has heard in the silence of 
the night. He regrets the antique faith, but knows that modern 
science makes the return of such faith forever impossible to him 
who thinks; and in a moment of weakness he is capable of re- 
gretting the results of his destructive criticism: 

“I wished to know everything and I am suffering to-day from 
my culpable folly. . . . I should have secluded myself in blessed 
ignorance as in a closed garden, and remained like unto the state of 
little children.” 

He can place no faith in so-called divine institutions, nor in 
human ones, books have killed his enthusiasm, and yet these are 
all he can love. Their company engenders a certain amount of 
bitterness and sadness in his heart, but he comes back to them, as 
the opium-eater goes back to his drug. 

“Virtue consists in remaining tranquil, and to undergo with 
peaceful indolence the law of perpetual growth, in a retreat propitt- 
ous for sweet dreams and fitting ecstactes.” 
lf he had to single out for imitation an ancient knight, he 
would prefer the Chevalier de Parny with his motto: 

Une patsible indtfférence 

Est la plus sage des vertus, 
to Don Quixote who fights wind-mills and is worsted by mule- 
drivers. 

In 1876 appeared Les Noces Corinthtennes, a story of the 
struggle of souls tortured by religious conflicts, in the twilight of 
waning paganism, at the dawn of Christ’s ascendency. 

In this book is sounded for the first time his characteristic 
note. A wonderful power of entering sympathetically into the 
thoughts and feelings of people of other times and races is dis- 
tinctive of Anatole France and one of his charms. Nor is this 
all, no writer has been more successful in finding beautiful forms 
into which to convey his meaning. A lovely example is the story 
of Amycus and Ceélestin: 

Prosterné au seuil de sa grotte sauvage, l’ermite Célestin passa en 
prieres la vigile de Paques, cette nuit angélique pendant laquelle les 
démons frémissants sont précipités dans l’abime. Et tandis que les 
ombres couvraient la terre, a l’heure ot l’Ange exterminateur avait plané 
sur l’Egypte, Célestin frissonna, saisi d’angoisse et d’inquiétude. II en- 


tendait au loin dans la foret les miaulements des chats sauvages et la 
voix flutée des crapauds; plongé dans les ténébres impures, il doutait que 
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le mystére glorieux piit s’accomplir. Mais, quand il vit poindre le jour, 
l’allégresse avec l’aube entra dans son cceur; il connut que le Christ était 
rescuscité et il s’écria: 


—Jésus est sorti du tombeau! l’amour a vaincu la mort, alleluia! I 
s’éléve radieux du pied de la colline! alleluia! La création est refaite et 
réparée. L’ombre et le mal sont dissipés; la grace et la lumiére se 
répandent sur le monde. Alleluia! 


Une allouette, qui s’éveillait dans les blés, lui répondit en chantant: 


—Il est ressuscité. J’ai révé de nids et d’ceufs blancs, tiquetés de 
brun. Alleluia! Il est ressuscité! 

Et l’ermite Célestin sortit de sa grotte pour aller, a la chapelle vois- 
ine, solenniser le saint jour de Paques. 

The story goes on to tell how the hermit on the way to the 
chapel met a faun. 

Il était 4 demi vétu d’une peau de bete, et c’était plutot un faune qu’un 
garcon; son regard était percant, son mez camus, sa face riante. Ses 
cheveux bouclés cachaient les deux petites cornes de son front tétu; ses 
lévres découvraient des dents aigués et blanches; des poils blonds descen- 
daient en deux pointes de son menton. Un duvet d’or brillait sur sa 
poitrine. I! était agile et svelte; ses pieds fourchus se dissimulaient dans 


Vherbe. 

Celestin was about to exorcise the faun when the latter 
pleaded to be allowed to accompany him. The hermit agreed on 
condition that the faun should praise God, saying: II est ressus- 
cité. Arriving at the temple the priest said mass whilst the faun 
disappeared in the woods returning with a wealth of flowers with 
which he decked the rustic altar, adoring the sun and saying: La 
terre est un gros ceuf que tu fécondes, soleil, soleil sacré! 

The faun is a hymn of God, exclaimed the hermit, and gave 
him baptism. 

The beauty of this study of primitive Christianity and the 
pure worship of nature at their point of contact will be apparent 
to all. And yet France is not profoundly, magnificently, deeply 
creative like Shakespeare, Moliére or Schiller. These geniuses pos- 
sess in an eminent degree and evenly balanced, imagination and 
reason—the former creating—the latter mustering all the re- 
sources of direct observation and checking in due time her sis- 
ter’s emotional power. | 

The range of types in Shakespeare, Moliére, Schiller and 
Hugo is limitless, not so in M. France; his are in general stu- 
dents, thinkers, people of culture. M. France is not a god who 
creates out of nothing or turns stones into men and women; he is 
an artist who can rebuild a temple, rewrite a page of lost history, 
restore a statue defaced by time or malice. 
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In the case of great original artists we infer their philosophy 
from the general tendency of their books and the interpretation 
we put on the actions of the personages, as we do when watch- 
ing a popular play. Anatole France is not a theatre, he is a lec- 
ture hall or a Garden of Epicures, where seated under an acacia, 
on the margin of a well, standing against a watering-trough or a 
church-pillar, his actors descant wisely on various captivating but 
highly intellectual topics. 

Even Le Lys Rouge, which is supposed to be a novel, is 
merely a disquisition on impressionism and intellectualism, with 
the first point in Paris, the second in Florence, and the third in 
Paris again. The whole game could have been carried out in 
the same “hotel” at home, for places and climes matter little with 
his story, so that his best and most characteristic style is the tale, 
apologue, sketch or essay. 

The outside world excites but little his admiration, and his 
descriptions, some of which are otherwise admirable, seem copies 
of prints rather than from nature, but how delicate, true in touch 
and colouring, how local his imagination, elegant his point of 
view ! 

He can be as wonderful and entrancing as Andersen or the 
author of Arabian Nights while teaching learned and ignorant a 
deep moral lesson. The poet is thus merged into the prose- 
writer, and to the regret of all, after Les Noces Corinthtennes, M. 
France shines no more on the heights of Parnasse. There hap- 
pened to him what happened to Matthew Arnold when he found 
that his talent called him, not to voice the ramblings and lofty 
dreams of the Muse, but to become the spokesman of Reason. 
Those who think too much, or have read a great deal, seldom 
make good poets. True poets are visionaries; M. France’s imag- 
ination is qualified by an ever-present sense of relation and pro- 
portion, which determines his place among the intellectuals. 

The characteristic features of Anatole France’s mjnd and 
art cannot, of course, easily be reduced to a formula. At first 
sight it might appear as if his richly endowed and fertile intellect 
followed any chance suggestion with the vulgar indifference of a 
mind that cares only to cause a sensation. It has been said also 
that M. France judges everything from the outside, and travels 
through ideas after the fashion of tally-ho coach passengers view- 
ing points of interest. There is in this accusation an element of 
truth. He has no theory or system to force upon the world. 
Should he advance a theory he is very likely to tell us that the 
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opposite may just as probably be true, and we must not take his 
word for it. We must be careful not to commit ourselves to 
binding conclusions; it is but reasonable to distrust positivism 
and scholastic catechisms alike. He has not given us the novel 
that alleviates the burden of the day, the dream which dazzles, 
the illusion more real than reality, the song that lulls human mis- 
ery, the beautiful picture-book which draws tears and consoles; 
his books or sketches suggest a character rather than fill in the 
detail, enounce wise axioms, goad our curiosity, disturb our 
equanimity and leave us to think. He is particularly fond of re- 
interpreting characters with which history has either harshly 
dealt or to which it has been too generous in its praise. He re- 
fuses to accept unchallenged what the Jews or the Christians say 
or teach about Pontius Pilate, Gallio, Paul, Judas and even the 
devil; what grammarians would have us believe about Cadmus: 
thus whatever the period he selects for his lew#-motive, the eremiti- 
cal, monastic, the X VIIth century, the French Revolution or our 
own day, he sounds a new note. That note will be neither highly 
pitched nor deeply impressive, but in a minor key, harmonious 
and sad, in the poet Wordworth’s words: 

A musical and melancholy chime 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime 

Nor avarice nor over-anxious care. 
He hates arrogant dogmatics and tyrants of all sorts, yet he has 
“infinite respect for all old usages, customs, traditions, legends, pop- 
ular beliefs. We call that the folk-lore and make it the subject of 
essays which amuse us immensely.” 

“IT was born to teach justice and liberty.” 

Idealism is not what we should look for in his writings; we 
will find no quivering illusions or sorrows, overflowing lyricism 
touching love, no stirring scenes of the political and social world, 
no deep compassion for all the human pain and misery that cries 
aloud for help, only quiet pity for that which bleeds and suffers 
in silence: 

“Let us take the good part, which ts to suffer with those who 
suffer, and say, both with our lips and from our hearts, as a Chris- 
tian to Mary: ‘Fac me tecum plangere.’” 

He avoids the method of bitter acrimonious controversy of the 
XVIIIth century, for example. He always attacks from under 
cover and his strategy is manifold. Take everything cum grano salis 
is the life text of this doctor’s sermons, and then he questions, 
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speculates, criticises, doubts, insinuates, conveys his meaning in 
a demt-mot which has as much weight with his quick-witted 
countrymen as the most obvious and conclusive argument. 

His humour is unique in French literature. It is never farci- 
cal, never defiled by indecency, never carried away by hilarious 
sallies of wit like Ralelais’; it has none of the audacity and gra- 
phic unconventional power of Sterne’s; sometimes it is purely 
ironical, but more often, like that of Shakespeare, it is mingled 
with pathos—a kind of talent seldom met with in French writers 
and in fact little consonant with the national genius—and which 
is not the least attractive side of M. France’s nature; we will 
soon feel with him a vague tremor of regret for a lost faith, an 
impossible hope at the passing away of the feelings of youth; we 
will laugh his sardonic laugh or look with pity on others and our- 
selves, moderate our unreal enthusiasms and unworthy ideals, if 
we belong to the élite capable of grasping his delicate and ex- 
quisitely pointed meaning. 

For some years Anatole France was the appointed critic of 
“Le Temps.” This delicate position he filled in an original way. 
He did not criticise books according to set rules or give an ac- 
count of them, he applied himself to analyze delicately, define 
with precision the impression he himself received, and yet he can 
be scathing too when denouncing coarseness and misrepresenta- 
tion, as his criticism of Zola’s obscene “La Terre” will testify, 
and especially his use of the name Jesus Christ applied to one of 
his most disgusting personages. 

In Coppée’s poems, retired grocers, theatre-prompters, por- 
ters and shop-girls sce themselves as in a mirror and hear the 
very echo of their thoughts; Anatole France portrays in like 
manner the mind of the modern thinker so vividly and accurately 
that after listening to Jérome Coignard’s Opinions or the solilo- 
quies of M. Bonnard, the intellectual ponders: Just like me. 

It is, of course, a greater proof of genius to be able to inter- 
pret, like Coppée, the thoughts and feelings of people unlike our- 
selves, but it is no small merit to be the spokesman of the culti- 
vated classes. After genius that creates, this complex interpreta- 
tion is the most arduous attainment of talent. 

oe * * 
A few quotations will better show M. France’s attitude to life 
than general disquisitions. 

His views on religion are ambiguous; the piety of his im- 
agination and the impiety of his thought have been contrasted. 
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Beside his “library” is a chapel where religious service is no 
longer held, but where are to be found the poetical accessories of 
a worship that he admires and fondly describes. For monks he 
has no love, but the modern nun, whose psychology he penetrat- 
ed in so masterly a manner in “Le Jardin d’Epicure,” he respects 
and defends. Moreover, if he joins issue with theologians, he 
does it from the standpoint of a Roman Catholic, for whom reli- 
gion means submission to the Holy See, and not of a Teuton, to 
whom religion means piety with an element of emotion and aspir- 
ation, something personal and inseparable from conduct. He is 
not irreligious. His “Thais” does not compare with “Fabiola” 
for piety, but is truer to life, he merely hates tyranny: “J set a 
higher value on the freedom of thought than on a good abbey or @ 
fat priory.” (Opinions de Jérome Coignard.) In his tale— 
Through the Horn, or the Ivory Door—where we get a glimpse 
of the world in the year 2270, religions will still exist—that of hu- 
manity—positivism, Christianism restored to its primitive sim- 
plicity—spiritism. Pope Pius XXV will ply the trade of dyer 
and still be obeyed by a few thousand followers. 

Moral theology, however, finds favour with him: 

“After thrusting aside the dogmas of moral theology, as nearly 
all of us have done in this age of science and intellectual freedom, 
no means remain whereby to know why we are in this world and 
what our business is in tt.” 

For several years he published hagiographies in L’Echo de 
Paris. They are as pure, simple and touching as those of Albert 
the Great or Voragine’s himself, but it is evident that the author 
lacks faith and that his holy legends are only a pretext for liter- 
ary gems in folk-lore. 

“I learned from my father that dying is easter than we think tf 
we have lived rightly.” 

“Alone, virtue saves whatever ts to be saved.” 

In politics he leans towards socialism. Before the 
year 3000 all Europe will have united in a great union. 
That socialism will not suppress individual property, furniture, 
objects of common use and artistic works, but the “ownership of 
means of production, the soil, the canals, the railroads, the mines, 
general material and machinery, which will be in the safe-keeping 
of the community. 

An international parliament will sit at The Hague. Any citi- 
zen of the union will be able to communicate with his represent- 
ative by means of wireless telephones. 
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England will preserve her present form of government, her 
king and her bewigged judges, to which there is no great objec- 
tion; other monarchies will have been doomed. I[f st be true that 
monarchies are by divine right, it ss equally true that they show 
every characteristic of human imbecility and wickedness.” 

Democratic governments are little better and need reform: 

“In a popular government evil 1s much increased by the notors- 
ety of scandals since it is impossible to conceal anything, and, 
through the fault of several, all ministers will be suspected.” 

Peace will reign: 

“Universal peace will be realised some day, not because men 
will umprove (that we are not allowed to hope) but because a new 
order of things, a new science, new economic necessities will compel 
them to a state of peace, as formerly the same conditions of exist- 
ence placed them and maintained them tn a state of war.” 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting in French a pass- 
age on the motherland. It is one of the few pages where he is 
carried by enthusiasm; it will also serve to illustrate the fluency 
of his phrase and the subtle symbolism of his images. 
The mob captured by the words: Aux armes, citoyens; and the in- 
tellectual volunteer stirred by that verse: 

Liberté, liberté chérie 
falling on his knees to be at last imitated by the people. 
“La foule assemblée, tete nue, reprenait le refrain en cheur: Aux 
armes, citoyens! Mais quand le chanteur entonna le dernier couplet: 


Amour sacré de la Patrie, d’une voix lente et profonde, tout le peuple 
frémit dans une sainte ivresse. A ce vers: 


Liberté, liberté chérie 
je tombai a genoux sur le pave, et je vis que tout le peuple s’était pros- 
terné avec moi. O Patrie! Patrie! qu’y a-t-il en toi pour que tes enfants 
t‘adorent ainsi? Au-dessus de la boue et du sang s’éléve ton image radi- 
euse. O Patrie! heureux ceux qui meurent pour toi.” (L’Etui de Nacre.) 

But three hundred years hence Europe will boast but one 
soldier, a little old man with spectacles, seated in front of a key- 
board ready to reduce to dust by means of Y rays any foreign 
invader. 

He denounces colonial wars and imperialistic doctrines. 
Colonies are mainly kept and sought after, that the ministry by 
nepotism, bribes and “graft” may retain its hold on the “butter- 
dish.” 

We are very much concerned at the present time with the 
vellow peril. France’s views on the question are worth reading: 
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“We have just discovered the yellow peril. For a good 
many years the Asiatics have known the white peril. . . . We 
begot the white peril ; the white begot the yellow. . . . It does 
not seem, however, that the yellow peril could match the white 
peril hanging over Asia’s head. 

The Chinese do not send to Paris, Berlin, Petersburg, mis- 
sionaries to teach our Christians the fong-choui and upset the 
affairs of Europe. . . . The armies of the great Asiatic powers 
have not yet carried to Tokio and Pekin the pictures of the Lou- 
vre or the silverware of the Elysée. If Japan teaches the white 
to respect the yellow race, it will have greatly served the cause 
of humanity, and prepared, unknown to itself and without doubt 
against its own will, the pacific organization of the world.” 

The progress of the world requires practical training. 

“I replied that I knew Latin, a little Greek, anctent History, 
Rhetoric and Poetics—.What fine attainments! But st would be 
preferable that you should have some idea of agriculture, mechanics, 
commerce, banking and industry—you know the laws of Solon, I 
wager! And you know nothing about the English constitution.” 

His humour is at its best when he mocks speculative philos- 
ophy, methods and teachings in arrears of our time. 

“Remember, my son, not to put credence tn absurdities, but to 
refer yourself to your reason, except when our holy religion 1s at 
stake.” 

Of all M. France’s characters the best, the boldest, the most 
hateful, and the most human is that principal of a girl-school in 
Le Crime de M. Bonnard, and, in our estimation, the best follow- 
ed up, with the portrait of M. Bonnard himself. The whole book 
is a terrible arraignment of the whole system of education of 
girls in France. 

He views their emancipation with regret, at the same time 
with the admission that it 1s inevitable and contrasts with their 
past, present and future position in society: 
| “In the Golden Legend you are called white doves, lilies of 

purity, roses of love. It ts more pleasant than to be daily termed 
hysterics, visionaries and cataleptics, as you are since the triumph 
of science.” 

“A fine gain for you, women, to be on a level with a lawyer or 
a druggist. Beware! young men, seated inside the tramways, are 
allowing you to stand on the platform. Your worship is dying away 
with all old worships.” 
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In 2270 women’s garments, professions, trades, rights and 
duties will be the same as men’s; marriage and the family will 
not exist as they are to-day—love? . . . the prophet was mere- 
ly assured that the woman of the future would be either curious 
or indifferent and that there would be . . . impertinent men. 


In order to know what M. France thinks of Parisian high 
life we have but to study “Le Lys Rouge”—wealth and idleness 
are the chief causes of the social rottenness in the upper classes. 


When we inspect M. France’s picture-gallery we are at first 
struck by a few full-size masterpieces: The Thinker, represented 
in ancient and modern garb; The Savant, under all sorts of dis- 
guise; then an infinity of busts, and cases after cases of the most 
delicately finished miniature-portraits. There are no caricatures, 
but a dozen of psychological “studies” draw our attention, like 
that of the village doctor, the drunkard Gestas, in which Paul 
Verlaine is quite recognisable, and Leslie Wood, missionary and 
soldier, the first journalist of his time, the foremost financier, the 
mystical lover, the hater of asceticism, the advocate of prolific- 
ness, the man of reason who is not afraid of ideas, a theologian 
like all his compatriots. 


Then there are wise sayings, and how fine and subtle many 
of them are, the last word in their respective subjects. 


“King Gamble has diamond claws; he ts formidable, he gives, 
when it pleases him, misery and shame; that 1s why he ts worship- 
ped. The attraction of danger ts at the bottom of every great pas- 
sion. There ts no pleasure without vertigo. Pleasure mingled with 
fear brings mtoxication. Gamble ts dumb, blind and deaf. He ts 
almighty. He ts a god. Those whom he cruelly despot lay the 
blame to themselves, not to him. “TI played wrong,” they say. They 
acknowledge their faults, and do not curse him.” 

“Christianism did much for love by making it a sin,” 
or “Women required two things: civilisation, which veiled them, 
and religion which gave them scruples. Since that time it ts per- 
fection itself: you are mystery and sin. 

Dr. Osler’s doctrine loses the merit of novelty after we read 
that cruel sentence: 

“Old men adhere too much to their ideas. That ts why the na- 
tives of the Fiji islands kill their parents when they are old. They 
thus favour evolution, while we hinder its progress by making aca- 
demies and senates.”’ 
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It is generally admitted that army men make poor orators, 
but nevertheless become society-leaders; M. France gives the 
explanation : 

“The habit of tmposing his will by force renders a soldier very 
inept in oratory which springs from the need to persuade. Conse- 
quently the military man effects contempt for speech and higher 
knowledge. . . . “One of the military profession has that charac- 
teristic in common with human nature, that he never thinks.” 

“Soldiers wear blue and white coats, blue and red, grey and 
blue; ribbons, plumes and cockades, which give them over women the 
advantage the rooster possesses over the hens.” 

Speaking of art and poetry, he says: 

“Artists must love life and show us that it ts loveable. Only 
for them we would doubt tt.” 

“A single beautiful line has done more good in the world than 
all the master-pieces of metallurgy.” 

It would be interesting to know how his colleagues of the 
French Academy relished this epigram: 

“The academy ts an assembly of suns and planets where 
everyone shines with its own or a borrowed brightness.” 

Of courts and judges he says: “The most ruthless offence we 
have been able to inflict on our Lord Jesus Christ is to hang his 
smage in court-houses where judges absolve the pharisees who cruct- 
fied him and sentence the Magdalena whom he lifted up with his 
own divine hands.” 

“It 1s evident that tf there was a justice, we would not have two 
codes, one military, the other civil.” 

This is evidently the conclusion he came to as a result of 
the Dreyfus trial. 

He is tolerant even to all forms of evil, Judas and the devil, 
for they are necessary to the very existence of whatever is good, 
to redemption and sanctity. 

The Devil, in disguise, meets a simple friar, and shows him 
the inanity of his avocation, the uselessness of his vows, fasts 
and scourges, and when overcome by the clever reasoning of the 
handsome and kindly stranger, tears of distress or perhaps re- 
gret blind the poor monk, his companion reassures him: 

“Be thou not distressed, my good friend, I am the Evil One.” 

A book or Breviary of A. France’s maxims could be printed 
for all circumstances of life: 

—What we take so often in women for jealousy, is rivalry. 
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~—Enthusiasm in war cannot replace experience. 

—Without character, wit is nothing. 

—Virtue, like the raven, nestles in ruins. It dwells in the 
hollows and wrinkles of bodies. 

—Stop reasoning, or you will never soar. 

—It is by sentiment that the seed of good is cast about the 
world. 

—A beautiful gait, is music to the eyes. 

—One is never good when one loves. 

—Curiosity is a sin, that is why the devil always sided with 
scientists. 

—In love men want pictures, and women sensations. 

—The populace should not wantonly be disturbed in their 
faith and hope. 

—Indulgence, Tolerance, Self-respect and Broadmindedness 
are Saints whose feasts ought always to be observed, even if you 
are a pyrrhonist, for Pyrrhonism believes in customs and usages, 
and morals are tantamount to the customs of the majority. 

What place then does Anatole France occupy in contem- 
porary French literature? How does his inventive power com- 
bine with his experience of life? We hesitate to say that he be- 
longs to such or such a school, or that he is an initiator himself. 
We attach but indifferent importance to these arbitrary distinc- 
tions of programme. In fact, it is even possible that there are in 
literature temperaments rather than schools, or as many schools 
as there are men: Daudet, a profound and cruel observer; Zola, 
the ultra-democratic novelist; Paul Bourget, the keen psycholo- 
gist suffering from the “evil of life’; Guy de Maupassant, a natu- 
ral humourist, ill-concealing a fearful depth of contempt for man, 
and, perhaps, an almost tragical sadness. Anatole France is 
unlike any of these men, even in his lightest fictions. Substance 
and form, thought and expression are his own, and in spite of 
the subjectivity of his standpoint, he is a classic. He is a classic, 
not only because he admires and speaks the language of the 
XVIIIth century, or borrows his best subject from Greek and 
Roman classical periods, but because he has the sense of limit, 
symmetry and proportion. He is a classic purely and simply, 
with the addition of modern psychology; he is urbane and toler- 
ant, and keeps clear of those who crave for the abnormal and the 
extravagant, the Romanticists, Naturalists, Symbolists and De- 
cadents whose “Jrremissible crime 1s to kill thought.” (La Vie 
Littéraire. ) 
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To distinguish him from the writers of the X VIIIth century, 
we may be permitted to add that possessing their keen eye for 
pretence and unreality, their indignation against oppression, yet 
he lacks, it has been said, “their hopefulness and their certainty 
of the future.” This may be true in regard to his first books, but 
his later works, after showing us impressionism and intellectual- 
ism pushed to their utmost limits, breathe a more humanitarian 
spirit and approach more nearly to the people who “élabore la fos 
de Vavenir’ and plan confusedly the form of the new religion. In 
short, perfect in workmanship, a learned dreamer, a many-sided 
and complex seeker after a reasonable golden mean of truth and 
justice, Anatole France is always charming and often persuasive, 
delightful and disturbing. An enemy of methods, yet for all that 
symmetrical, he will remain among modern writers a fine exam- 
ple of order and aestheticism, a master who will recommend him- 
self to posterity by the exquisite perfection of his language. 


J. M. Lawnos. 
Royal Military College. 


QUEEN’S FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 





ANY of us remember the controversy in which two notable 
men—Dr. McLellan and Principal Grant—discussed the 
purpose and character of the School of Pedagogy some twelve 
years ago. It was a time when an advocate of pedagogical train- 
ing—at any rate in the case of university graduates—would have 
been at Queen’s a scarcely endurable heretic. Even in the halls 
of the University of Toronto, where hostility to the school was 
perhaps not so vehemently expressed, a defender of the new in- 
stitution was looked upon by his companions with hardly veiled 
astonishment and derision. And yet both universities have now 
committed themselves to the professional training of teachers, 
and their alumni are looking on with some anxiety, hoping for 
great things and yet remembering with some dismay and misgiv- 
ing their ancient contempt for the very word “Pedagogy.” 

It is a familiar principle that any idea generally and conf- 
dently held by intelligent men is likely to rest on a basis of truth, 
however slight it may be. The professional training of teachers 
is as universal throughout the civilized world as the professional 
training of lawyers. The statement that we used to make with 
so much heat that a teacher was born, not made, and that schol- 
arship—not psychology or the history of education—was the 
one thing needful, is quietly put aside by educators of all ranks. 
Universities as unlike and far apart as Berlin, Edinburgh and 
California, have their professors of the history and principles of 
education. Whatever may be said, therefore, of the new depart- 
ure in our two universities, it is at least not quite an experiment. 
But on the other hand there are those who question whether even 
the best of the institutions for the training of teachers have abso- 
lutely justified themselves. It is not, I think, a breach of good 
faith to quote a word from a letter written by a graduate of 
(Queen’s who has been in intimate contact with education in two 
provinces of Canada and in the United States, who is a graduate 
of the Ontario Normal College, and has seen from the most favor- 
able point of view the working of one of the best of American 
training institutions. We have an opportunity, he says, “to do 
something which, if we were to judge from the numerous fail- 
ures in all parts of the country, we would say was impossible, 
namely, to make a teachers’ college really worth the time spent 
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by the students. I believe that three things make a successful 
teacher: scholarship, character and experience; and Teachers’ 
Colleges are despised because as a rule they help to the attain- 
ment of none of these.” 

This is doubtless unduly pessimistic. Yet it may be that the 
presence among Ontario teachers and college graduates of a cer- 
tain spirit of doubt and criticism in this whole matter, may help 
to ensure success. A downright pessimism is indeed benumb- 
ing. But the educators of the province are not so much pessimis- 
tic as puzzled and a little doubtful of the permanence of any 
new arrangement. And unfortunate as it would be if such a 
doubt really chilled a healthy enthusiasm, perhaps it may help to 
check a too impatient desire for reform, a too reckless effort to 
establish a new and ideal system on the ruins of the old. For as 
a matter of fact this whole question of professional training of 
teachers is by no means a simple one. We may well believe that 
the intimate association of such training with university life and 
culture is a long step forward—a step thoroughly warranted, too, 
by experience in the United States and Europe. But the details 
of the curriculum and of the relation between the Faculty of 
Education and the university as a whole remain to be determined, 
and on the wise arrangement of these details may depend the 
success or failure of the whole idea. It is our conviction that the 
end will be success, not failure, but it is scarcely a case in which 
success 1S to be attained by means of a revolution. 

In the first place, then, we must go slowly. It is the unhap- 
py fate of the Ontario School System that the average man who 
works in 1t—in the writer’s experience at least—views it with 
suspicion and calls it hard names. And yet it is so highly cen- 
tralized and so firmly established that the new Faculties of Edu- 
cation must perforce keep in touch with it or be in great measure 
ineffective. The detailed supervision which seems to many to 
be one of our worst foes must come into play in the 
arrangement of our curriculum and in the organization of 
each department. Those who have in hand the _ instruc- 
tion and supervision of the students in Education this 
year will, indeed, do their utmost to fill the old formulae with 
vitality and to follow the old pathways with a mercilessly critical 
examination of every foot of the way. As experience comes, 
moreover, the alumni of Queen’s and Toronto need not fear but 
that the two universities will do everything in their power, in 
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co-operation with the Department, to sweep away all the dead 
wood and rusty machinery that they may find. But for Queen’s 
to attempt any such achievement alone and with no experience 
to guide her, would be to invite failure, and to throw away a vast 
opportunity. 

For Queen’s assumes—notwithstanding occasional indica- 
tions to the contrary—no omniscience. She does not pretend 
that she can at once devise an ideal method of making good 
teachers even out of her own students. She has steadily tried to 
give a message of priceless value to her sons and daughters, but 
even the graduates in the teaching profession who owe most to 
their Alma Mater have seldom analyzed their debt, or conscious- 
ly asked themselves how they could give their pupils something 
of the fire, the enthusiasm, the grip on big things, and the love 
of truth with which they left Queen’s. And to help them both to 
ask and to answer such a question, to face the whole problem of 
education directly, consciously, from a teacher’s point of view 
is something that has been done hitherto neither at Queen’s nor 
at Toronto. Nor is it an easy matter to do this wisely. For it 
is vain to pretend that wise or foolish teaching is purely a ques- 
tion of university scholarship. Many a scholar is no teacher, 
and if many others are, indeed, born teachers, as we say, yet the 
fact remains that nine out of ten even among university gradu- 
ates may be saved years, if not a lifetime, of comparative inef- 
fectiveness, if this problem of training can be solved. 

Until experience comes we can say little as to the future, 
but of some few great principles we can be reasonably sure. 
Education must, indeed, rest on a scientific basis. The debt of 
Education to Psychology, to Biology, and to kindred sciences is 
unquestionable. Neither is anyone likely to deny the usefulness 
of practical instruction, whether by lectures on method, demon- 
stration, or practice teaching. Yet we are not likely to see 
Queen’s seeking in any science fixed laws and rules by which the 
young mind may be manipulated like an acid or a bar of iron. 
That the University of Principal Grant and John Watson should 
ever hold that Education and Applied Psychology in the older 
sense are identical would be an anomaly not now conceivable. 
So that after all Queen's will probably continue to hold that 
broad and accurate scholarship, courageous and patient thinking, 
earnestness, sanity, a healthy and whole-hearted view of life, all 
in Other words that we mean by wise and strong personality, 
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will outweigh a hundred times all the lectures on methods in the 
training schools of Christendom. 

Let us turn for a moment, then, to this curriculum of ours 
and see what measure of freedom we have for the realization of 
this or any other ideal. Here is provision for practice, demon- 
stration, instruction in methods of teaching and administration 
by skilled and experienced teachers. This is necessary, and if 
it is done effectively no one, I suppose, will criticize it. It is 
the laboratory side of our curriculum, and its comparative value 
can only be determined by careful trial. Here are courses, too, 
in the History of Education, in Psychology, in the Principles of 
Education, all of which may mean something alive or something 
dead. The History of Education is the history of human ideals 
and men’s efforts to realize them; Psychology is the study of the 
human mind; the Principles of Education involve the study of 
the fundamental ideals of our present civilization and their appli- 
cation to the problem of helping growing men and women to 
reach the highest possible level. All of these are big with possi- 
bilities. They may be smothered, it is true, as Philosophy was 
once smothered by wooden treatment, but if they are smothered 
at Queen’s there will be no need to blame the Education Depart- 
ment or the Ontario School System. They would remain on the 
curriculum even if we were wholly independent in the matter. 

So altogether the Government of Ontario in enabling Queen’s 
to form a Faculty of Education has given her a real opportunity 
and one not easily over-estimated, to influence the secondary 
education of the province. Present conditions being as they are, 
some caution and holding back of powers on the part of the Gov- 
ernment is to be expected, but if entire liberty has been for the 
present withheld, much has been given. The faults of the pre- 
sent and the past will handicap us, no doubt. But after all there 
is no need, in this case, to contemplate the past too closely. 
When all is said, we are free enough even this year to make the 
session worth while. If the students of the Faculty of Education 
do not carry away with them some of the earnest enthusiasm 
for the fundamental things of life which is the University’s best 
gift to her children, then Queen’s will for once have failed where 
she is strongest—a thing not to be conceived possible. 


C. L. LAVELL. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 





HE medical inspection of schools became organized in — 

France, Germany, Sweden and Austria about the middle of 
the 19th century; in England in 1889, and in Scotland in 1892. 
American schools soon afterwards fell into line, and at present 
all large cities of the United States enforce a yearly inspection. 

If a medical examination is to be of the highest value, it 
must be directed and supervised, as in Prussia, by an experienced 
physician. The employment of an expert giving all his time to 
this work would be wise and would soon justify itself by its re- 
sults; but at present this is not practicable. Much valuable in- 
formation, however, could be collected by the regular teachers of 
the schools if they received special instructions from an expert 
who would, at the outset, devote only part of his time to the 
work. 

Only the puzzling and unusual cases would then have to be 
examined by the expert himself. 

A careful examination of every pupil in the schools should 
be made annually, sav, in September. The height, weight, mea- 
surement of chest, muscular strength, eyesight, hearing, throat, 
teeth, nose, shape of body, nutrition, and general physical ap- 
pearance, should all be recorded in a register provided for the 
purpose. When a child deviates much from the normal, the par- 
ent should be seen by the medical inspector, and suggestions 
should be made for remedying the defects which have been . 
observed. 

Twenty-five years ago the aim of the physician was the cure 
of the disease; to-day it is prevention; and this is the keynote in 
the agitation for the medical inspection of school children. Now 
let us look at a few facts: Only about half of the babies that are 
born ever reach maturity. In England one in five dies within a 
year of its birth. In Ontario, in 1903, out of 48,642 born, no 
fewer than 6,700 died within the first year, and at the death rate 
which has prevailed in the past 10,162 will likely die before they 
reach fifteen years of age. 

That matters are not any better in the United States than in 
Ontario is made clear by some figures taken from the “Review of 
Reviews” for July. 
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“Massachusetts statistics for 1881-90 showed average varia- 
tions in the death rate of children in cities from 111 to 229, the 
former a residential town, the latter an industrial centre. For 
cities of considerable size the lowest rates are recorded from 
Seattle, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. The rates are about 100 per 
1,000 births. In numerous southern cities the death rate is 
almost criminal; while in a single city—Boston, in one district, 
the Back Bay,—it is only 94.4 per 1,000, as against 252.1 for 
poorer districts. 

Among colored infants an investigation showed a rural death 
rate of 218-9 and a city rate of 3.87. In Charleston it was 419 
per 1,000, and generally in southern cities more than 300. This 
is barbarism and calls for serious changes in our methods and 
policies.” 

When will this slaughter of the innocents cease? 

If we believed that it is the will of God that all these deaths 
should occur, we might be able to bear the affliction without a 
murmur, but when we know that many of these deaths are pre- 
ventible, we are shocked at the ignorance or callous indifference 
of educational officials. Ignorance on the part of parents is 
largely accountable for these deaths; but this ignorance could 
easily have been dissipated by some simple training in domestic 
science regarding the care and feeding of infants. Assuredly too, 
the lives of some of our 10,162 children could be saved if only the 
Educational Department would see to it that our boys and girls 
get as adequate instruction in the laws of health as our farmers 
get in the rearing of pigs and cattle. | 

The two dominant factors in determining that our boys and 
girls shall grow up into healthy men and women are first, that 
they possess a good heredity, and secondly, that they observe the 
laws which promote good health. What is meant by good and 
bad heredity may be expressed by saying that strong parents 
beget strong children, while sickly parents generally beget deli- 
cate children. But even from the most sturdy parents, it some- 
times happens that a puny or imbecile child is born. So that 
every community has a certain percentage of weakling or de- 
generate children. 

This is clearly brought out by a reference to any one of the 
reports of the asylum at Orillia. For example, in 1906, no less 
than 83 imbeciles were admitted to the asylum, and these came 
from 30 out of the 46 counties or districts of the province. The 
total admissions for the same year into all of the asylums of On- 
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tario was 1,168, and these came from every county or district 
save one—Parry Sound. Haliburton furnished only one. York 
sent in no fewer than 261. The distribution, therefore, of weak- 
ling, degenerate, or insane persons is fairly uniform throughout 
the province and in direct proportion to the population. 

To Canada’s normal share, however, there have been added 
in recent years, an increasing number of mental degenerates and 
physical weaklings from Europe. Our asylums, jails, hospitals 
and other charitable institutions show an increasing percentage 
of men and women, emigrants from the older lands, who are 
handicapped by a bad heredity, and quite unfit to make their own 
way in the new world. Their children are equally unfit. They 
are underfed and undersized; they inherit the unsound minds 
and diseased bodies of their parents and are doomed to suffering 
and inferiority from the very beginning of their lives. 

Tor such as these, native born and immigrants, medical in- 
‘spection cannot do much. It can, however, point out minor de- 
fects in mind and body and recommend treatment where the 
children do not deviate too far from the normal; but, in graver 
cases, medical inspection can do a great deal at least for society, 
though not for the individual. It can point out the youthful pau- 
per, insane, or criminal, and indicate what should be done with 
them in order to lessen their baneful influence in the community. 

That it requires an expert physician to examine and report 
upon some of these cases, especially when the defects are mental 
or moral, may be seen from the following description of an in- 
mate of Rockwood Hospital for the Insane. The facts in the 
case were reported by Dr. C. K. Clark, the cultured and experi- 
enced head of Toronto asylum: 

Here is a typical case, O. B., aged sixteen, female, under the 
average size, head asymmetrical, strabismus, arched palate, 
cannot articulate distinctly. Education rather limited, but 
can read the Bible, which book she is able to quote freely and 
with accuracy. Her parents are of the same name and nearly 
related. Conversation with the child reveals the fact that she is 
free from delusion of any kind and is apparently very sorry for 
having done the wicked things of which she is accused. Be- 
lieves that she must be insane, otherwise she cannot explain why 
she is guilty of such outrageous acts. She asks for protection 
against herself, and one is naturally inclined not only to believe 
her sincerely, but to have faith in her protestations regarding 
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her future course. Her definitions of conscience, right and 
wrong, are well given and show that she has learned her Sunday 
school lessons fairly well. If one were to form a hasty judgment 
of this girl, he might be inclined to class her as somewhat sim- 
ple-minded and innocent. What are the facts? Her life has 
been one succession of criminal acts, of which she does not real- 
ize the import. She has destroyed thousands of dollars worth of 
property and cannot be allowed out of sight a moment without 
danger of getting into trouble. She has no conception of the 
truth, and does not seem to know when she 1s telling falsehoods. 
Although she has a superficial amount of emotion, real sor- 
row, love or hate are unknown to her. All men who pay the 
slightest attention to her, are at once charged with having sug- 
gested no end of wicked things. It is only when we have seen 
this girl from day to day for months, that we realize how great 
the mental defect is, in fact it is the lesson that we learn in life 
specially, not to be hasty in forming an estimate of the mental 
capacity of any one. 

But to have a good heredity is not the only thing necessary 
in order to grow up rugged and strong. A good heredity is a 
great blessing; a poor heredity is a curse. Even with a good 
heredity a boy or girl may still grow into a miserable weakling, 
unless the parents, in the first place, and themselves in the second 
place, carefully practice the known laws of health. Fortunately 
these are very simple and can easily be mastered by any docile 
boy or girl. The most important of all these rules is that chil- 
dren should get plenty of good wholesome food, properly cooked. 
Less important are the rules that children should wear clean, 
dry, loose clothing—cool in summer and warm in winter; that 
they must have plenty of play or its equivalent in bodily labor; 
that they must have plenty of sleep in airy rooms; that they must 
keep their hair, teeth, skin and clothing scrupulously clean; that 
they must take meals at regular hours, and indeed have regular 
hours for all their bodily habits; and that they must not use to- 
bacco or alcohol, drink strong tea or coffee, nor take any kind of 
medicine unless given by order of the family physician. 

Given a good heredity, every boy or girl, by observing these 
rules will grow into rugged health and strength, excepting, of 
course, when they happen to become the victim of an accident. 
But even if born strong, they will slowly perhaps but surely be- 
come weak and diseased, if they are not well fed properly clothed 
and cleanly housed. 
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Just at present the care of children is very much in the mind 
of the people of Great Britain. The reason of this is that the 
International Congress of School Hygiene only recently closed 
its sessions in London. This meeting was in part an outcome 
of startling defects in physique which were discovered to exist 
in many of those who volunteered as soldiers during the Boer 
war. Many young men were found to be unfit for military ser- 
vice. They were not strong enough to stand the strain of 
marching, camping and fighting. So alarmed did the English 
people become about this matter that a commission was appoint- 
ed by parliament to inquire into the facts. The commission’s 
report showed that many children grow up puny, because their 
parents being very poor, both father and mother are forced to go 
out all day and work. Not merely does the mother not suckle 
her infant, but the children are left either uncared for or cared 
for very badly by a hired nurse. Many children also grow up 
weaklings because of lack of food or improper food. 

Other cases which were found to produce weakly, stunted 
children were lack of fresh air, inadequate clothing, exposure, 
overcrowding in houses, filth, late hours, overwork, and to a less 
extent smoking; but of all causes of disease and defective phy- 
sique the most potent was lack of food. 

The effect of good food, proper clothing and adequate house 
room on children is well brought out in the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for the year 1898. A thorough 
physical examination of Washington school children revealed 
the following facts: 

1. As circumference of head increases ability increases. 

2. Children of the well-to-do classes( non-laboring classes) 
have a larger circumference of head than children of the laboring 
classes. 

3. Bright boys are taller and heavier than dull boys. 

4. Children of the well-to-do (non-laboring clases) have 
greater height, length of body and weight than children of lab- 
oring classes. 

5. Children of the well-to-do (non-laboring classes) show 
greater ability in their studies than children of the laboring 
classes. 

Who can doubt that the better feeding, better clothing and 
better housing of children produce a massive growth of body 
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and mind, which determines whether a man shall be a giant and 
leader among his fellows, or a mere underling on the stage of 
life? 

Herbert Spencer says:—‘‘People are beginning to see that 
the first requisite to success in life is to be a good animal.” That 
was written about fifty years ago, but it is quite evident that peo- 
ple are very slow to learn that great physical strength is a prime 
necessity for getting on successfully in the world. Writing on 
this same subject Galton says:—“‘A collection of living mag- 
nates in various branches of intellectual achievements is always 
a feast to my eyes, being ,as they are, such massive, vigorous, 
capable looking animals.” 


Havelock Ellis in a recent book (1904) “A Study of British 
Genius,” remarks: “It is noteworthy that the men of genius who 
spring from the lower social classes tend to be abnormally tall. 
The lower social classes are always shorter on the average than 
the upper classes. But it is remarkable that among the very 
small number of our British men of genius who have sprung 
from the lower social strata, a considerable portion are not only 
tall but excessively tall. Of the 17 British men of genius who are 
known to have been 6 ft. 1 in. or over in height, at least 7 sprang 
from the peasantry, or a lower than middle class social group.” 

Apart, however, altogether from any consideration of 
social status, he points out that an abnormally small proportion 
of English men of genius are of medium size; nearly all are large 
men, although the bulk of the population are of medium size. 


Enough, I hope, has been said to make it clear that the de- 
velopment of the physique of our children is quite as important 
as the development of their minds. A partially starved body 
means a partially starved brain, and a partially starved brain 
means a sluggish mind which no teacher can educate properly. 


During May and June of this year, I examined the eyesight, 
hearing, teeth, and general physical appearance of about 400 
pupils who were in attendance at one of the Kingston public 
schools. While I saw little evidence of physical degeneracy in 
these children, such as | saw was more likely due to improper 
feeding than to underfeeding. I can scarcely believe that it was 
due to actual scarcity of food. But the evidence of lack of pro- 
perly developed bodies in some of the children was plain enough. 
Pale faces, narrow chests and puny bodies told the tale. 
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In some cases, it was not difficult to pick out the children 
of the well-to-do in Kingston, by their greater size (for their 
age), healthier and more robust appearance. So marked was this 
difference that one could scarcely escape the conviction that 
some parents spend too much of the family income upon clothes 
and too little upon wholesome and well-cooked food. 

This is not a question of starvation. There are no starving 
children in Kingston. It is a question of the proper nutrition 
and consequent healthy growth of children. And there are many 
different degrees of nutrition, varying all the way from the per- 
fect nutrition in a healthy child which produces perfect bodily 
health, down through shades of poor nutrition and mal-nutrition 
which results in pale faces, shrunken bodies, and dwarfed minds. 
For life is very flexible. “It adapts itself to circumstances. Its 
preservation is so essential that it cannot be destroyed by re- 
ducing the amount of nutrition. In the history of life there have 
been wide vicissitudes in this respect, and the organism has been 
adapted and adjusted to these vicissitudes. If food is abundant, 
the organism comes up to a higher standard, and is comparative- 
ly robust. If the supply falls off, the standard is lowered to cor- 
respond, but life goes on. A creature becomes stunted, but does 
not perish.” 

What is here said of all life—animal and plant—equally true 
of human life, down to the very limit of subsistence. While there 
were no children in the Kingston school who could truthfully be 
described as starving, yet there were boys, and especially girls, 
who showed plain evidence of mal-nutrition. All such cases could 
be carefully inquired into by an expert medical inspector, and he 
would suggest to parents and to the school authorities the pro- 
per steps to be taken in order to supply to such children the 
nourishment which they require. Hungry children should be 
given at least the mid-day meal at the public expense, if their 
parents cannot procure the necessary food for them. 

Speaking of Toronto children in an address to the Ontario 
Medical Association in 1905, Dr. C. J. Hastings said: “I have 
learned from those engaged in mission work in the poorer parts 
of Toronto that hundreds of children go to school with nothing 
but a piece of bread and jam, or bread and butter, and there are 
numbers of homes in which no table is set from morning till 
night, the little tots go to the cupboard and get what they can. 
What has been found in many places is: new bread, butter, and 
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an open can of salmon, or lobsters, or jam, and in many cases 
bread alone; and in many others, the children are sent with bas- 
kets to the hotels for the scraps, and these scraps constitute their 
menu for the day. So that it is evident that our children are suf- 
fering more from improper feeding than insufficient.” : 
“Psychologists assure us that mental, moral and physical denen 
eracy go hand in hand. This is well attested by observations 
made in the children’s courts in the various cities. Insufficient 
and improper feeding, badly ventilated homes, environments of 
filth and dirt constitute the very hot-beds in which criminals are 
bred.” 

While this description is specially applicable to large cities, 
it is nevertheless true that every municipality in Canada must 
have its due proportion of starved, stunted, depraved, or weak- 
ling children. In the interests of the general public, these should 
be recognized as: soon as possible and properly cared for. But 
this is not the main argument in favor of the medical inspection 
of school children. Rather the weighty argument is that medical 
inspection in some countries reveals as high a percentage as from 
20 to 50 of defective eyesight and from 10 to 20 of defective hear- 
ing. Now all such children are terribly handicapped in acquiring 
their education. Impaired vision and hearing means impaired 
ability to acquire knowledge unless the defect is discovered and 
remedied. There is no doubt that not one parent worthy of the 
name, can be found in Ontario who wishes his child to be handi- 
capped in the race of life. So soon, therefore, as the public un- 
derstands what medical inspection means the public will cordially 
support the Education Department in carrying it out as thor- 
oughly as possible. 

The New York “Nation” gives the following statistics in 
regard to 78,401 children who were admitted to the secondary 
schools of that city in 1906. “Among them were 29,177 cases of 
enlarged anterior glands; 1,096 cases of cardiac disease; 17,928 
of defective vision; 39,597 of neglected teeth; 18,306 of hypertro- 
phied tonsils. The total number found to require medical .treat- 
ment was 52,259 or nearly 72 per cent. of those examined. More- 
over, the great majorty of thin children who suffered from physi- 
cal disability were backward in studies—from one to five years 
behind the grade in which their age would naturally place them.” 

My own investigations in the Kingston schools show that 
the defects of eyesight are not so high as in Europe. But our 
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percentage of defects in hearing are higher. The following fig- 


ures will make this clear: 
Defective Defective Defective 


Eyesight. Hearing. Teeth. 


Senior fourth class.............. 11 p.c. 10 p.c. 36 p.c. 
Junior fourth class.............. 8 p.c 14 p.c. 85 p.c. 
Senior third class............... 13 p.c. 21 p.c. 60 p.c. 
- Jnior third class................ 21 p.c. 23 p.c. 68 p.c. 
Senior second class.............. 13 p.c. 16 p.c. 88 p.c. 
Junior second class ............ 32 p.c. 32 p.c. 68 p.c. 
Pare Al clas@: ccdo4cccncan noire 28 p.c. 50 p.c. 56 p.c. 


I am glad to be able to report that every marked case of de- 
fective eyesight and hearing has already been recognized by the 
teachers of this school. Minor cases had sometimes been over- 
looked, but this was to be expected. While the teachers had 
done everything for the children that could reasonably be expect- 
ed of them, it is nevertheless true that other defects of body, such 
as paleness, stunted growth, muscular weakness, incipient con- 
sumption, and nervous debility can be detected only by a trained 
physician, and that all parents are interested in having these de- 
fects pointed out and in getting advice as to how they should be 
remedied. 


A. P. KNIGHT. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





High School Physical Science. Revised edition. Part I, MERCHANT 
and FESSENDEN, 1905. Part II, MERCHANT, 1906. Toronto: 
The Copp, Clark Company. 

Physics. By C. R. Mann and G. R. Twiss. Chicago: Foresman 
and Company, 1906. 

A First Course in Physics. By R. A. MILLIKAN and H. G. GALE, 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906. 

S methods of teaching Physics have recently been thorough- 
A ly discussed, it is interesting to compare three text-books 
on Physics for secondary schools published about the same time. 
The comparison is not altogether just as two of the works are 
new while the third is a revision of a previous work. But all the 
authors have taken a prominent part in discussing methods of 
teaching Science, and we expect their books to represent with 
some authority the best methods of commencing the study of 
Physics. It is gratifying therefore to find that methods given are 
radically different and that each has considerable merit. 

To commence with Merchant and Fessenden. The revision 
is a great improvement upon the first edition, which has been 
used in Ontario high schools for a decade, but it still follows the 
plan introduced some twenty years ago by Gage and others of 
making a laboratory course the basis of the instruction in Phy- 
sics. An experiment is described, the student is expected to per- 
form it, and from the observations he makes to answer some 
questions asked by the book. In this way the pupil’s knowledge 
of the theory is developed. This method originated a generation 
ago as a protest against the teaching of the time, according to 
which the pupil accepted the theory given in the books without 
making any experiments for himself. It had thus an element of 
great value in emphasizing the necessity of experimentation by 
the pupil. But it contained elements of equal danger. A pupil 
cannot from his own experiments deduce any adequate theory 
of physical phenomena, or arrive at conceptions which the human 
race attained only after ceturies of effort. The manifest danger 
is therefore that such a treatment shall be “scrappy”—not a the- 
ory at all but a collection of fragments. Merchant and Fessen- 
den seem to recognize this difficulty in a sentence of their Pre- 
face: “While the laboratory course is the special feature of the 
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work, an attempt has been made to combine with it a concise and 
logical outline of the fundamental principles of the subject.” The 
“laboratory course” which they give may on the whole be heart- 
ily commended. Some experiments are too elementary. But the 
majority are good and are clearly described. But the method of 
combining with the laboratory course an “outline of the funda- 
mental principles” is a failure. For it must be noticed that the 
outline of principles which is added is not always an exposition 
of theory relating to and explaining the experiment performed, 
(it being assumed that this may be inferred by the pupil) ; fre- 
quently it is a statement of principles not illustrated by an ex- 
periment. This makes the book incoherent. 

For instance, in commencing the study of energy the pupil 
makes an experiment in which he rolls a glass ball to strike an- 
other ball, and is told that in the different stages of the experi- 
ment: “In the first, energy is going out of the hand into the 
first glass sphere. In the second, energy is stored in the sphere 
in motion. In the third, energy is going from the moving sphere 
into the one at rest. In the fourth, the energy lost by the first 
sphere is stored in the second.” In the first place, this is a most 
unfortunate experiment to illustrate transference of energy. The 
statement that in a collision between two spheres “the energy 
lost by the first sphere is stored in the second” followed after- 
wards by a statement of the Conservation of Energy fixes firmly 
in the pupil's mind a dangerous error which teachers of these 
pupils afterwards in the university find it very hard to eradicate. 
The experiment would make an admirable illustration of mo- 
mentum, but strange to say, the High School Physical Science 
contains no reference to momentum, the solitary mention of it in 
the first edition having disappeared in the revision. Why boys 
who play baseball and football should be taught a system of 
Physics which contains no momentum is hard to understand. It 
seems to mean that the Physics of the school is divorced from 
the pupil’s experience. After this simple experiment, and two 
others, in which a lump of lead is heated by hammering, and-heat 
is developed by dragging a rough body over a rough table, we 
have mter alia a discussion of the energy of a lifted pound weight. 
‘“Tlere it is supposed that the work done on the pound weight is 
not stored up in the pound work itself, but involves the acceler- 
ation of the motion of some material system not evident to our 
senses which is in some way influenced by the lifting of the 
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weight.” (p. 50). A topic which might be discussed in a univer- 
sity with post-graduate students, but has no place in a high 
school text. 

A still more striking case of incoherence between theory and 
experiment occurs on the first page (251) of the chapter on the 
“Nature and Propagation of Light.” The experiment is: “Take 
an unlighted candle into a darkened room. Can you see the can- 
dle? Can you see other objects in the room? Light the candle. 
Can you see the flame of the candle? Are other objects in the 
room made visible by it?” The theory in the next paragraph is, 
“Since by this theory, and by this only, the phenomena can be 
satisfactorily explained, the external phystsal cause of the sensation 
of sight is believed to be ether-waves whose wave-lengths and wbra- 
tion-frequencies lie within certain limsts. These waves . . . when 
transmstted to the retina of the eye, become stimuli of the optic nerve 
fibres, and give rise to the sensation of uston.” And eight lines 
farther on, “The vibrations of the ether take place not in the di- 
rection of the wave, like the vibrations of the particle of the air 
in sound-waves, but in a plane at right angles to it.”” Here the 
experiment belongs to the kindergarten and the theory is more 
advanced than is required by any of the experiments which fol- 
low. 

But on the whole the second half of Part I and Part II are 
much more satisfactory than the first half of Part I. It is in de- 
deloping such fundamental conceptions as mass, force, energy, 
that the method most signally fails. Every boy and girl in a 
high school has a great fund of experience of physical phenom- 
ena from which such conceptions must be derived and of this 
Merchant and Fessenden have made little use. 

While the books are generally carefully written and well 
printed, there are several errors and misleading statements. {[n 
figure 12 which explains the vernier, the vernier is incorrectly 
drawn. On p. 34, the word “breaks” for “brakes” in (c) is curi- 
ously suggestive, (e) “It is less dangerous to step out from a 
rapidly moving car) in the direction in which the car is moving 
than in the opposite direction” is liable to be misunderstood, and 
it si not true that “It is safest to skate quickly over thin ice” (h). 
. It is hard to see how pupils who have just read page 55 can ans- 
wer question 1 (b), “How will the weight of a body vary when 
it is being taken below the surface of the earth into a mine?” 
After the reference in the preface to the graphical method of 
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recording results, it is disappointing to find it first applied (p. 71) 
to a case where it has little value, viz., to plot a curve showing 
the relation between the masses and volumes of a number of steel 
bicycle balls. The application on page 100 is good, but why not 
use it again on page 120 to show the relation between the volume 
and pressure of a gas? In this experiment it is not true that “if 
the experiment is carefully performed, the products VP, etc., will 
be found to be equal,” unless the meaning of “equal” receives 
some explanation. 

Both Mann and Twiss and Millikan and Gale distinguish be- 
tween the text-books and the laboratory manual and, while they 
expect the pupil to be making experiments, they do not interrupt 
the argument of the text-book to give instructions about experi- 
ments. This is the province of a separate book—a laboratory 
manual. Their books can therefore be read with interest for the 
information they contain about natural phenomena. | 

Mann and Twiss have taken great pains to make their book 
interesting, in fact they almost seem to have carried the feature 
too far sacrificing in some cases clearness of argument in order 
to introduce striking pictures. One wonders, for instance, why a 
photograph of “The 20th Century Limited Running 60 Miles an 
Hour on the Lake Shore Railroad” (excellent and interesting as 
it is) should form a frontispiece to a book on Physics. Many of 
the illustrations are admirable, but several seem to have only an 
artificial connection with the subject, and must be distracting 
rather than helpful. The range of topics seems rather extensive 
for a first course and several parts will probably be generally 
omitted. Like Merchant and Fessenden, Mann and Twiss find 
little use for momentum in their system, though they introduce 
the word. In consequence some of the discussion of acceleration 
is confused and the photograph (Fig. 21) of a person diving from 
a boat with the legend, “The boat has an acceleration in the op- 
posite direction” is misleading. The book is not free from ex- 
plicit errors, as, for instance, the last staetment about the Fou- 
cault pendulum (p.325). “On the equator its plane would not 
turn at all, and in intermediate latitudes it would oscillate back 
and forth every day through an angle that depends on the lati- 
tude.” . 

Millikan and Gale have in their book striven less for novelty 
and given more attention to clear and accurate statement of the 
subject. We believe that most pupils will find it the simplest and 
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most interesting text-book of the three. Many persons may not 
consider the order of topics the best that might be chosen. It 
seems strange, for instance, to find the chapter on energy follow- 
ing that on thermometry and such an arrangement may offer dif- 
ficulties to teachers who wish to take up such a subject as Heat 
separately. It has advantages, however, among them being the 
obvious one that it promotes the conception of the unity of the 
whole subject. A few topics might perhaps have been omitted 
from a high school course, but they are generally isolated ones 
which can easily be omitted by any teacher who finds too little 
time for them. Most teachers, we fancy, will welcome this book 
as an up-to-date “First Course in Physics which 1s thoroughly 
sound and satisfactory. | 
N. R. CARMICHAEL. 





An Introduction to Latin Prose. G. W. MITCHELL. Macmillan 
& Co. 


The old method of teaching Latin, as some of us have pain- 
ful reason to remember, was to begin with a systematic and 
exhaustive presentation of all the phenomena of the language 
starting from the inflection of the noun, going on through the 
adjectives, pronouns and numerals to the verb, the genders of 
nouns with interminable lists of exceptions and all the numerous 
irregularities of form being worked in by the way, and a treatise 
on syntax appended in the shape of numerous rules to be learned 
off strictly by note. By the time this dismal process was com- 
pleted the ideal pupil had acquired a vast amount of information 
much of it of extremely little value for any purposes of practice 
or of culture. His mind was an herbarium of the linguistic facts 
throughout their entire range. Then and not till then was it 
considered safe to suffer him to apply all this abstract knowledge 
to the concrete problem of reading Latin books and translating 
English into Latin. It was an austere and unnatural training. 
The amount of sheer memory work was immense, even for the 
disinterested plasticity and retentiveness of the early age on 
which it was imposed. The tedium was appalling. It was quite 
impossible to take any pleasure in these long dry lists of out- 
landish words and forms and rules. The only faculty brought 
into play was verbal memory, a faculty in which some young 
boys even, and these not the stupidest of them, are not particu- 
larly strong. No wonder that in many cases flesh and blood 
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rebelled against such a system. It could not be carried out 
effectively save at the point of the stick. The immemorial asso- 
ciation of groans and grammar was bound up with the nature of 
the case. “Plagosus Orbilius was inevitable. The only true 
pedagogic method under these circumstances was frankly to 
place the recalcitrant young blood between the disagreeable 
alternative of his Rudiments on one hand, and the presumably 
still more intensely disagreeable one of the cane on the other. 
The experienced and anticipated tingling of his lower parts 
raised the temperature and heightened activity in the higher seat 
of his nobler powers. But he often deliberately preferred the 
brief pungency of the “ultima ratio” to the dull prolonged weari- 
ness of the other evil. 

This method, however, was not without some permanent 
elements of educational soundness. After all the Latin Grammar 
was in its way “an image of the mighty world” in which we are 
all bound to meet with much that will not give way to us with- 
out a steady strain of more or less painful effort. But we have 
come to see that, although we may try to smooth away some 
difficulties at the outset and to lead the young scholar gently 
along a less repellant initiation, there will always remain quite 
enough difficulty for him to try his teeth and exercise his mus- 
cles upon. Even if a perfectly rounded knowledge of the whole 
framework of the Latin language 1s necessary to salvation, we no 
longer think that it is indispensable to begin with that, before 
attempting to construe a Latin author or put together a Latin 
sentence out of materials supplied. It may very well wait as the 
final goal that hovers before us at the end of a long vista to be 
approached among other ways by the observant reading of many 
authors, which is the chief way. And indeed, also, the chief end. 
For the fact is that a complete grammatical scientific knowledge 
can scarcely be called a main educational end at all. We may 
with a very easy mind contemplate the prospect of its never 
being attained. It never is, except very roughly and approxi- 
mately even in the case of the best scholars. What we want with 
Latin or with any other language beyond our own, unless in very 
rare cases, 18 mainly the power to use it in getting at the litera- 
ture contained in it. But at all events the great thing is to make 
a real start, to get the boy's mind to play in a living fashion 
upon the subject instead of thrusting a mass of extraneous stuff 
into his head long before he 1s allowed to make any active use 
of it. 
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In every language, it is true, there is a certain minimum of 
formal knowledge without which little solid progress can be 
made. Even in the case of French, Italian or German where it is 
quite possible with the help of a good teacher to plunge at once 
“in medias res,” it will, I think, save time to present very early 
in the day the most indispensable grammatical forms and insist 
that they should simply be learned off by heart. And in the case 
of a highly inflected language like Latin this is still more obvi- 
ously necessary. But at'the start it is most desirable to keep 
within the absolutely indispensable minimum. Equipped with 
this the pupil can go on with some sense of mastery. There is 
a chance of his being interested, of his own intelligent initiative 
being aroused. And when once that is done and he has the 
feeling that he is dealing with something reasonable and alive, 
in which he can find himself, it is quite astonishing how much he 
will pick up for himself by his own observation especially if he 
is stimulated by a good teacher to keep his eyes open and his 
reflective powers alert. What cames to him in this way, this 
self-made grammar, is a much more real possession than any 
cut and dry information with which he has been crammed from 
the outside. One such discovery of his own, too, is a wonderful 
step in his mental growth. It marks an epoch. The matter in 
which it is made can no longer be foreign and extraneous to him. 
It has begun to be his own. The end of all teaching in all sub- 
jects is to arouse this self-active inward life. 

All the more recent introductory Latin books, and there are 
a great many of them, keep these principles more or less clearly 
in view. But I know of none where this is done so systematically 
as in Mr. Mitchell’s Introduction to Latin Prose. The book does 
not pretend to be a complete exposition of Latin Accidence and 
Syntax. It is not a grammar. It limits itself to what may be 
easily covered, alongside of some reading in Caesar which might 
easily be taken up in conjunction with it after some forty-five 
exercises, within the first ten months of Latin teaching, during 
which time in my opinion the fact that grammars exist ought to 
be preserved as a sacred mystery not yet to be divulged. The 
selection of facts and principles is eminently judicious and obvi- 
ously based upon the experience of a born teacher who knows 
both what to say and what to omit. So is the order followed. 
The verb, obviously the most important part of speech, is 
introduced pretty fully at an early stage and receives, in the ex- 
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cellent brief resumé of accidence given in the appendix, the first 
place which for all practical purposes is its due. Throughout 
the method steadfastly adhered to is to present gradually in the 
order of relative simplicity and according to the frequency of 
their actual occurrence those forms and constructions, a grasp 
of which is necessary to deal successfully with the fourth and 
fifth books of Caesar, the books regularly prescribed for Junior 
Matriculation in this province. The pupil is carried on in the 
most natural way from the simple sentence, with verbs of the 
first Conjunction and nouns of the first Declension, through the 
various kinds of subordinate clauses, till he is finally confronted 
with a characteristic highly complex—Gladstone-bag period (ad- 
mirably analysed in Lesson LX XX) in which, after the Latin 
fashion, Caesar stows away all manner of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, every item exactly in its proper logical order. The book 
would be well worth printing for the sake of this simgle chapter. 
Thus the whole essential structure of the language is built up 
bit by bit, the learner following and repeating the various opera- 
tions, from its simplest elements up to one of its most intricate 
organic products. Each point is explained with the greatest 
clearness and simplicity and thoroughly inculcated by means of 
the exercises which are very ingeniously constructed for that 
purpose. One high merit of the exposition is that there is never 
a syllable too much. In this sort of teaching there is nothing 
more sure to darken counsel than a multitude of words. An- 
other excellent feature of the book is the frequent occurrence of 
short suggestive notes never intensive or superfluous, intended 
to guide the teacher in its use. It is the work of a man with very 
unusual special faculty in his vocation who has learned by long 
experience in what order and in what manner things can be 
most readily assimilated by the beginner. 

The distinctive merit of this book, however, its true “raison 
d’étre,” is that unlike any of its numerous competitors, so far as 
I know, it sets itself resolutely and consistently to work out a 
single principle of the greatest importance in the teaching of 
Lating as well as of everything else. From the first page to the 
last the pupil is exercised in penetrating beneath mere superficial 
appearances to the essential substancé, in dealing with the 
thought instead of creeping on slavishly from word to word. 
That is to say the principle educative element in the study of 
Latin is thrown into relief and effectively brought to bear, the 
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active habit of mind which will most speedily conquer Latin or 
any other subject is encouraged and demanded, from the outset. 
This is done in a very natural and ingenious way and with aston- 
ishing variety. In the very first exercise for instance, the word 
‘nauta’ is given in the vocabularly as meaning ‘sailor,’ and then 
in the exercise to be made into Latin it is called for under the 
transparent disguise of ‘mariner’; and in the same exercise the 
sentence “there is money to be found in Africa” is set in order to 
stimulate the pupil to the really far-reaching discovery that ‘est’ 
is a sufficient equivalent for “there is to be found.” So it goes 
on right through the book. It is on the whole the best and most 
practical “Introduction to Latin” which I have seen. By the 
time it has been worked through, which, as has been said, ought 
not to take more than ten months at an hour a day, the pupil will 
have formed some valuable habits of mind, and should have no 
difficulty, apart from unknown words, in finding his way through 
a passage of Caesar or Livy, or in turning into Latin such con- 
tinuous extracts of idiomatic English Prose as are given at the 
end, drawn from Mommsen’s account of Caesar’s campaigns in 
Gaul and Britain. 


JOHN MACNAUGHTON. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





OUR ASIATIC PROBLEM. 


ANCOUVER has taken up the White Man’s Burden, and 

soused him in the Pacific. To uplift a whole people is a 
task we deem worthy of our imperial destiny, provided it can be 
done in the uplifted one’s own land, with incidental perquisites. 
But when the heathen in his blindness jumps to the conclusion 
that we are willing to essay the same task on the instalment plan, 
and sends over a few thousand immigrants for a beginning in 
civilization, he is rudely awakened by Vancouver and San Fran- 
cisco riots or South African registration acts. 

The British Columbia situation is as complex a problem as 
our statemen have ever faced. Labour unions cry go and em- 
ployers call come; imperial interests clash with provincial and 
permanent welfare with temporary gain. It is too serious a 
matter for recriminations as to whether the door was left open 
by accident or by design when the treaty was signed last year. 
No party can claim credit for foreseeing the inrush of Japanese 
that has followed depression in Hawaii, agitation in California, 
and possibly invitation from British Columbia. 

Sentiment seems slowly crystallizing for a white Canada. 
We may belittle it as race prejudice or dignify it as the sound 
instinct of national preservation, but steadily the western atti- 
tude to the Asiatic is spreading east, just as the southern atti- 
tude to the negro is spreading north. Almost any brand of white 
man, in the second generation at least, when put through the 
national digester, the public school, may make a good Canadian. 
But the Oriental, our equal though he 1s, or 1t may be our supe- 
rior, remains alien to the end of time, inscrutable, unassimilated, 
loyal only to his kin and his homeland, as dangerous by his vir- 
tues as by his vices. The attitude of the labour union seems 
more in line with national welfare than the attitude of the em- 
ployer, intent on the crying needs of the present. But when the 
more extreme labour leaders, following in the early footsteps of 
the White Australia party, seek to discourage European immigra- 
tion as well, the preposterous claim will find little public support. 
(Perhaps preposterous is too strong a word; a disciple of Henry 
George might speciously contend that the right of the first comer 
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to monopolize the job is as valid as his brother’s right to mon- 
opolize the land and exclude all later guests at life’s banquet. 
But that’s another story.) It does not seem beyond the power 
of vigourous government advertising and reduced railway fares 
to bring in a stream of European labour sufficient for all sober 
needs, once the employer has definitely abandoned the hope of 
unlimited non-unionist Orientals. 

The political aspect is the most serious. It will not lessen 
the unrest in India when from Johannesburg and Vancouver 
come reports of how nominal is the Hindoo’s share in imperial 
citizenship. Nor will Japan, sensitive and punctilious as any dame 
of her new and insecure footing in society, and aware that the 
United States is ready to demand equal concessions, be easily 
induced to renew restrictions on emigration. 

The menace of Japan’s crowded millions facing the thinly- 
settled southern continent has brought the Australian labour 
party to demand a universal citizen army. The present revela- 
tion of the power of an irresponsible mob to embroil us with the 
same ambitious nation will strengthen the movement for a local 
Canadian navy. If we could be sure that Sir Wilfrid’s masterly 
inactivity would tide us over till the ’steenth Hague conference 
had abolished war, or could reconcile ourselves to ignominious 
sheltering under the Monroe doctrine without taking any part in 
directing or upholding that policy, all would be well. But the 
present anomalous dependence on a British fleet to which we 
contribute a silver mug or two every decade is beginning to 
grate on most Canadians. True, that protection does not, in 
peace at least, cost the grumbling British taxpayer an extra 
penny: were Canada independent to-morrow, Britain would re- 
quire not a ship the fewer to guard her commerce. The protec- 
tion given the colonies is, as it were, a by-product. Yet that 
does not square us. A local squadron on the Cresswell plan, 
probably with submarines and torpedo boats and other mosquito 
craft predominating, might not be able to protect much else, but 
at least it would protect our self-respect. 


THE RED INTERNATIONAL. 


The recent socialist congress at Stuttgart is another milestone 
in the steady progress of European socialism towards hum- 
drum bourgeois radicalism. True, there were not the animated 
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debates on revisionism which marked previous congresses, but, 
tacitly, the party seems to have settled down to the programme 
of piecemeal reform rather than all-or-nothing revolutionism. 
The host is still marching under the banners of doctrinaire Marx- 
ism, but the march is along the reformist path, and so both wings 
are happy. Bernstein’s famous phrase, “The movement is all, 
the goal nothing,” is proving an accurate forecast. 

Socialism is undoubtedly stronger to-day than when the last 
international congress was held at Amsterdam four years ago. 
Stronger in numbers: nearly ten million votes were back of the 
delegates at Stuttgart. The French party, whose disunion was 
formerly the scandal of the movement, is now united and polls a 
quarter million more votes. Though in Germany the party is 
marking time, in Austria it has at a bound reached first place in 
the new parliament. In Great Britain, while the simon-pure 
Marxism of the Social Democratic Federation languishes, the 
moderate Fabianism of men like Ramsay Macdonald has won 
success: the clever bargain with the trade unions by which they 
provide the votes and the funds, and the socialists provide the 
leaders and the platform has given socialism its first formidable 
representation in parliament. The movement is stronger, too, 
in organization. The new central bureau at Brussels is giving 
unity and system to the policies of the various national parties. 
It seems to have a broader and more democratic base than the 
old International Bureau, which was but the shadow of one man, 
Karl Marx. 

The debates in the congress dealt with the five topics sug- 
gested by the Bureau. The policy of co-operation with trade 
unions was endorsed. Colonialism—the colonialism of King 
Leopold and Prince Arenberg—was strongly denounced. Wo- 
man’s suffrage was made a leading plank. Some British dele- 
gates, who favoured granting a franchise to women property- 
holders only, as a first step, and Austrians and Belgians who op- 
posed the enfranchisement of women in any form, fearing an in- 
crease of clerical influence, were both voted down. The immigra- 
tion resolution, against which the American and Australian dele- 
gates fought in vain, favoured unrestricted admission without re- 
gard to race or colour—strike-breakers alone excepted. 

The discussion of the fifth topic, militarism, struck the only 
spark of old-time fire during the whole congress. One of the 
most consistent and honourable planks in the socialist platform 
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has been its opposition to militarism. But among the French— 
now transformed into the most peace-loving people in Europe— 
there has risen a demand for more active opposition than pass- 
ing resolutions. At the congress this demand was voiced by 
Gustave Hevré, leader of the anti-militarist wing of the French 
socialists—‘“the livest wire I ever saw,” one of the American 
delegates describes him, a fanatic gifted with a sense of humour. 
He passionately appealed for action, that the soldiers should be 
urged to desert and the drafted recruits urged not to join the 
colours, and that in case of war a general strike should be declared. 
Patriotism was ridiculed as a bourgeois virtue. He taunted the 
German socialists with their growing conservatism, and declar- 
ed they were so proud of the great voting machine they had built 
up that they were afraid to move for fear of losing votes. Bebel 
replied in a very effective specch, defending the ideal of patriot- 
ism. Socialism was international, but not anti-national. He 
bluntly warned Hevré that the surest way to bring on war was 
to continue the attacks which were demoralizing the French 
army. A socialist state which declared for disarmament prema- 
turely would be at the mercy of its capitalist neighbours. War 
was now almost impossible between such states as France and 
Germany, and if it did come would mean the downfall of both 
governments beneath the crushing cost of a modern campaign. 
“Each army would have whipped its own country before it reach- 
ed the frontier, and such a war would not only be the last of 
wars but the last of capitalism.” The struggle between the 
French and the German ideas was carried on three days in com- 
mittee, and a compromise was reached only an hour before ad- 
journment. Neither Bebel’s eulogy of patriotism nor Hevré’s 
campaign of disaffection was endorsed. It was left to each na- 
tional party to decide what methods of opposing war should be 
adopted, but it was also made clear that henceforth that opposi- 
tion must be aggressive and unrelenting. 





PULPWOOD AND GLASS HOUSES. 


The advisability of taxing or prohibiting the export of pulp- 
wood is becoming a question of practical politics. The en- 
terprise of the Globe has revealed a strong body of opinion in 
favour of restriction and semi-official despatches from Ottawa 
suggest the possibility of Federal action. 
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The arguments advanced in support of the policy fall under 
two heads—the necessity of conserving our forests, and the de- 
sirability of building up home industry. The end in both cases 
will meet more universal approval than the means suggested. 
Forest preservation especially is endorsed by a unanimous if 
somewhat vague public sentiment. For our edification have the 
forests of the United States been sacrificed. But analysis fails 
to reveal any very intimate connection between forest preserva- 
tion and restriction of the export of pulpwood. Such restriction 
may possibly determine on which side the border the pulp mills 
will lie. It cannot of itself affect the amount of pulpwood that 
must be cut to supply the market. New York papers will still 
devour their scores of acres of spruce with every Sunday issue. 
The agitation only diverts attention from the real needs of the 
situation. We must fight fire more vigourously. Replanting 
may be called for in a few regions. But chiefly we must insure, 
by legislation if need be, a more rational harvesting of the tim- 
ber crop, such a husbanding of our resources by cutting only the 
maturest trees as will permit the annual growth to equal the an- 
nual cut. The experiments on the Vanderbilt estate at Biltmore 
and on the Adirondack League's limits show that such a policy 
is as feasible in America as in Germany. The International Pa- 
per Company now cuts no trees less than ten, in some cases 
fourteen, inches in butt diameter. A few Canadian lumbermen., 
notably Senator Edwards, are following the same enlightened 
course. 

The other plea seems somewhat better founded. If we are 
content to be hewers of wood and rossers of bark for our Ameri- 
can cousins, Sir William Van Horne has figured, we get for a 
cord of pulpwood only $6. Convert this into pulp in Canada and 
it will bring $19. Make it into paper and it will be worth $37. 
The arithmetic is eloquent, and all will agree with the premise 
that if there is any industry for which Canada is fitted, it is pulp 
and paper making. Her unequalled endowment of material and 
water power seemed to destine for her the bulk of the continent's 
market. But Dingley disposed, and tariff barriers were erected 
across the path of Canadian pulp and paper, while an open door 
was Ieft for Canadian pulpwood: a further clause as ingenious 
as impertinent. provided that if any “country or dependency’ 
imposed an export duty on pulpwood going to the United States 
an equivalent amount should be added to the American duties on 
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pulp and paper. Behind the shelter of this tariff was built up 
the Paper Trust, of which, oddly, an ex-Canadian is president. 
Now, the ex-American who is head of the largest pulp and paper 
company in Canada, proposes that if the United States will not 
have our pulp or paper it may not have our pulpwood. If the 
export of the latter is prohibited, it is confidently expected that 
pulp famine and pressure from newspaper publishers will bring 
the United States to terms, force pulp if not paper on the free 
list and lead to the erection of more mills on this side of the line. 
This forecast involves two assumptions. First, that the United 
States’ supply of spruce is exhausted. While it is rapidly dwind- 
ling, the fact that as yet Canada supplies only one-fourth the 
American consumption 1s worth noting. The supply, it 1s true, 
iS monopolized, and for the little fellows who are not in the trust 
and are forced to come 1,300 miles from Wisconsin to Quebec 
for supplies there is not much difference between monopoly and 
exhaustion. Second, that the influence of the American consumer 
will outweigh the influence of the American producer. The exist- 
ence of the Dingley tariff is a sufficiently unambiguous reply to 
such an assumption. However, it is theoretically possible that 
the outcome prophesied might follow, and two protections make 
one free trade. In the meantime, by a mere coincidence, pulp 
and paper manufacturers will find the price of the pulpwood they 
have to buy greatly lowered by its exclusion from the United 
States market. 

Much of the discussion on this subject seems to assume that 
our approaching monopoly of pulpwood is a unique advantage. 
But before beginning to heave half-bricks at our neighbours’ 
conservatories under that comfortable delusion, it might be pru- 
dent to glance at some items in our own list of imports. Last 
vear these included: 


Anthracite coal: «x ~) osasewl obese awiadesee $10,304,303 
Tidiati: COTA. suc & 2 3.eca eed bee ck he ace bases 6,582,793 
Raw COUMlOM =. 4 2) stan iiweec woe vee woes 7,626,625 
TODACCOS cies he ob bee aaa nee es 2,609,225 


—a total of over $27,000,000 as compared with the $6,000,000 
worth of pulp and pulpwood we shipped south. We needed these 
voods so much that, except a fraction of the corn, they were all 
put on the free list. Of these four items the United States fur- 
nished us about 97 per cent. And of each it has a virtual monop- 
oly. We cannot economically grow Indian corn ourselves, or it 
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would not be on the free list. Coal might conceivably be ob- 
tained from England, but so conceivably the United States might 
obtain spruce from Norway or esparto pulp from Africa. Per- 
haps in a pinch we might fall back on our habitant tobacco en- 
tirely, and as for cotton, the endeavour to grow a sufficient supply 
under glass would provide employment for countless millions of 
capital and thousands of workmen. Suppose, then ,some south- 
ern cotton manufacturer should read Sir William’s convincing 
demonstration: “If we are content to be mere growers of cotton 
for our Canadian neighbours,” he would reason, “we receive only 
fifty dollars a bale. Convert this into cotton cloth and it will be 
worth one hundred dollars. Make it into all-wool suits and it 
will bring two hundred. The constitution forbids us to lay ex- 
port duties, but permits entire prohibition of export. Wherefore, 
etc.” 

It would seem that the powers of the provinces as property 
owners offer a better solution of the problem than the legislative 
powers of the Dominion. Nine-tenths of the whole pulpwood 
area 1S said to be still ungranted Crown land. If future grants 
of these limits were coupled with the condition that the pulp 
must be ground in Canada, the objects desired would be attained 
without international friction and without sacrificing the inter- 
ests of Canadian pulpwood sellers. Possibly some Quebec polli- 
ticlans would prefer that the Federal Government should pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire, but there appears no valid public 
reason why Ontario’s precedent should not be followed. 


O. D. SKELTON. 


Queen ’s Quarterly 





Vol. XV. January, February, March, 1908. No. 3 





CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY.* 





VER since the days of Schleiermacher there has been in Ger- 
many an influential school of theologians who have sought to 
free religion from what they regard as the cramping and benumb- 
ing effects of the traditional creed. The starting-point of this 
movement was in one way simply a fresh appeal, in the spirit of 
the Reformation, to the immediate consciousness of the divine; but 
in the hands of Schleiermacher it was exaggerated into an emotional 
mysticism, which set the heart at war with the head, and was only 
prevented from degenerating into a wild carnival of feeling by the 
unrecognized presence and restraining influence of reason. The 
pathway opened up by Schleiermacher was followed later by Rit- 
schl, who makes use of the phenomenalistic side of the Critical 
Philosophy, as modified by Lotze, in support of a sceptical doctrine 
of knowledge, maintaining that the sole ground and value of our 
belief in God is its influence on our own higher life. God is love, 
and all statements as to the absoluteness and self-existence of God 
are but “heathenish metaphysics’; though Ritschl, with obvious 
inconsistency, refuses to surrender the independent reality of God. 
Corresponding to the love of God is the kingdom of God, t.e. the 
union of men for mutual and common action from the motive of 
love; a love which, as Ritschl in his later views affirms, derives its 
origin from the revelation of God in Christ. Jesus he regards as 
the representative of the perfect spiritual religion, and his life as a 
permanent rule for us. 

This is the school of thought in which Professor Hammack has 
been trained, and its impress is visible in his conception of the re- 
ligious life. The history of dogma, as he conceives of it, is a re- 
cord of the.progressive obscuration of the truth by the action upon 


*Part of a lecture delivered before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and now incorporated in the new book by Professor Watson, pub- 
lished under the title of “The Philosophical Basis of Religion.” Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons; Toronto: Fhe Macmillan Co. of Canada; King- 
ston: R. Uglow & Company. This work covers different ground from that 
of the author’s “Christianity and Idealism.” 
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the simple faith of Jesus and his immediate disciples of Hellenic 
philosophy and other ‘“‘secularizing” influences. “The Christian 
religion is something simple and sublime; it means one thing and 
one thing only: Eternal life in the midst of time, by the strength 
and under the eyes of God.” This essence of all religion is to be 
found in Jesus Christ and his Gospel, though we must also listen 
to what the first generation of his disciples tell us of the effect which 
he had upon their lives; and we must also take account of the re- 
kindling again and again of the spiritual life which burned in them. 
’ “Tt is not a question of a ‘doctrine’ being handed down by uniform 
repetition or arbitrarily distorted, but a question of a life”; and 
“life cannot be spanned by general conceptions”; for “there is no 
general conception of religion to which actual religions are related 
simply and solely as species to genus.” The business of the his- 
torian is, therefore, not to seek for a system of doctrine in the 
Christian records, but to determine what is of permanent value in 
those records; and this can only be done by finding out what is 
common to all the forms which the Christian idea has taken, cor- 
rected by reference to history. Thus we may recover the divine 
lineaments of Christianity, and find in it nourishment for our higher 
life. The message of Jesus and its influence upon the soul is the 
essence of Christianity, not the marvels by which it has been em- 
bellished, the dogmas in which it has been formulated, or the insti- 
tutions in which it has been embodied. The gospel may be said to 
consist in the glad tidings of the kingdom of God as present here 
and now; of God the Father and the infinite value of the human 
soul to Him and to itself; of the higher righteousness and the new 
commandmient of love, as dependent for realization on humanity 
Or openness to the love of God. In these truths is contained the 
whole of Christianity.* 

It cannot be denied that there is much in this view of Harnack 
which commends itself to the educated man of to-day. The dogmas 
of the Church, in their traditional form, he has outgrown, and he is 
apt to look with suspicion on the attempts of recent thinkers to re- 
construct them in the light of modern thought. It is therefore with 
peculiar satisfaction that he hears a scholar of the first rank, who 
has written one of the best histories of Christian dogma, say that 
no matter what the results of Biblical criticism and historical in- 
vestigation may be, or in what vagaries of speculation metaphysi- 
cians may indulge, Christianity, as essentially life in the Eternal, 
cannot be affected by the changing fashions of anage. How far can 


*Harnack's What is Christianity? pp. 8 ff. 
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we reconcile this simplification of religion with the just claims of 
our intellect? Can we admit that “life cannot be spanned by gen- 
eral conceptions,” and that religion is simply and solely a thing of 
the heart? 

So far as a distinction is meant to be drawn between religion 
as the personal experience of the individual, and theology, or the 
philosophy of religion, as a systematic statement of the truth which 
that experience presupposes, Harnack is no doubt right; though it 
may be added that it would be hard to find any representative 
thinker who would not admit the distinction and even emphasize its 
importance. But, when it is admitted that religion is not philoso- 
phy, it does not follow either that religion can exist in absolute 
separation from all “general conceptions,” or that by its very nature 
every philosophy must necessarily distort or annihilate it. Religion 
is possible only for a being who is possessed of reason, and indeed 
of reason as the intellectual comprehension of reality. No doubt a 
being of pure intellect is an impossible monster of abstraction, but 
a purely sentient being who lives in the realm of the spirit is not less 
fictitious. Whatever else religion may be, it involves, as Harnack 
himself admits, the consciousness of something higher than man; 
and the Christian religion, on his own showing, involves the consci- 
ousness of God as Father. And surely it is almost a truism to say, 
that only a being who is conscious of himself can be conscious of 
something higher than himself. But the consciousness of self, with 
the correlative consciousness of the higher-than-self, is impossible 
in any being that is destitute of the power to frame “general con- 
ceptions,” and indeed, in any being who has not already in some 
sense framed that most “general” of all conceptions, the conception 
of a single all-comprehensive principle to which all things are some- 
how related. 

It may be said, however, that the consciousness of some unify- 
ing principle higher than man is not the same thing as the abstract 
conception of such a principle; for, while the former is a concrete 
experience, involving the response of the whole nature to the di- 
vine, the latter sets aside and discounts that vivid and living experi- 
ence, and thus falls into an unreal abstraction. This objection really 
rests upon a misapprehension of the true character of conception. It 
is perfectly true that the perfect consciousness of the divine can ex- 
ist, and does often exist, in individuals who display very little power 
of theoretical reflection; for this is only to say that philosophy is a 
Special enquiry, like other branches of knowledge, and demands in 
those who prosecute it a certain power of raising their individual 
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experiences into universal forms. For them the conception of self 
or God is in one sense more abstract, and in another sense more 
concrete, than for the “plain man” who its not given to reflection. 
It is more abstract in so far as the idea of self or God has been made 
an object of exclusive and concentrated attention; it is more con- 
crete, because this act of abstraction has brought to light the infinity 
which is involved in this as in every other conception. It is the 
marvellous power of thought that it is able to comprehend the abso- 
lutely universal—that which applies not only to the given instance, 
but to every possible instance. Thus, the conception of self applies 
to every possible self that ever has been, is, or will be; just as the 
conception of God involves the idea of a unity which embraces all 
possible objects, however various in their characteristics they may 
be. Without the activity of thought there obviously can be no phil- 
osophy of religion, for philosgphy lives in the medium of thought. 
But, what is more important for our immediate purpose, without 
thought there can be no religion; for, though religion cannot be re- 
solved into thought, it necessarily includes thought; since, whether 
or not it is recognized by the subject, there is no religion apart from 
the idea of the divine. That idea, it is true, does not in the first 
instance present itself in the form of a conception or universal; but, 
though it may not be made an explicit object of reflection, its pre- 
sence as informing the whole being is essential to the existence of 
the religious consciousness. 

Why, then, does Harnack speak as if the religious conscious- 
ness were possible without thought? He does so, as I think, because 
he assumes that the absence of explicit conception is the same thing 
as the absence of conception in any sense. He sees that a man may 
be religious without having any definite theory of religion, and he 
therefore concludes that religion is possible independently of all 
conception. But one is entitled to ask, how there can be any con- 
sciousness of that which is higher than self for a being that is not 
conscious of self; and how there can be any consciousness of self 
without the comprehension of self as the subject of an infinite vari- 
ety of possible experiences. If from the religious consciousness we 
eliminate all universals, and reduce it to pure feeling, there can be 
no consciousness of a universal self, or of God as the principle of all 
reality. If, on the other hand, it is admitted that the religious con- 
sciousness lives in the medium of universals, to deny that religion 
involves conception is to remove from it that without which it can- 
not exist. 
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We must, then, as it seems to me, refuse to admit that the per- 
sonal experience of religion is possible apart from the universalizing 
and unifying activity of thought. On the other hand, the activity 
of thought cannot be identified with the religious consciousness in 
its fulness and complexity ; and it is this fact which gives force to 
the contention that “life is more than thought,’ and to the false in- 
ference that there is “life” without “thought.” If we take a cross 
section of our personal experience at any moment, we 
shall find that it contains three distinguishable but  insep- 
arable elements: thought, feeling and will. This is true of 
all experience, and therefore of religious experience. Hence, 
to identify religion with the intellectual comprehension of the divine, 
thus isolating thought from feeling and will, is like breaking up an 
organism into parts and declaring that the disyecta membra are still 
alive. Religion is the response of the whole man to what is higher 
than himself, and therefore it implies not only the conception of the 
divine, but love of it and self-surrender to it. The attempt to sup- 
press any one of these elements must therefore be fatal to the integ- 
rity of the whole. Harnack is especially impressed by the complex 
character of the religious consciousness, seeing clearly that its re- 
duction to a mere conception destroys its essential character by re- 
moving that feeling of reverence and that active willing of the divine 
which are indispensable to it; but, in his eagerness to liberate the 
lives of men from the burden of a “creed out-worn,” or rather over- 
grown, he forgets that feeling and will are just as impossible with- 
out thought as is thought without feeling and will. When he con- 
tends for the independence of religion on dogma, he is so far right 
that religion can exist in the individual even in the absence of a 
definitely formulated creed; but when he assumes that religion may 
exist without implying any intellectual element, he virtually affirms 
that it cannot be formulated, and therefore is essentially irrational. 
If his view were sound, it would be possible to preserve the religious 
consciousness while removing from it everything in the way of uni- 
versal ideas; and indeed the only legitimate conclusion would seem 
to be, that, as religion is altogether independent of such ideas, their 
removal must purge it of an adscititious element which tends to 
destroy its purity and power. 

Now, before we commit ourselves to this questionable doctrine, 
it is important to distinguish between what a man believes that he 
believes, and what he really believes. As Jowett once said, speak- 
ing of the belief in Christianity: “As there are many who say they 
are and are not, so may we not also say that there are many who say 
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they are not and yet are?” Socrates was condemned to death among 
other things for “denying the gods of his country”; but we should 
now say that for the charge of atheism should be substituted the 
commendation of theism. A man in our day may reject the tradi- 
tional conception of the divine, because he regards it as subversive 
of religion, and his denial may be really equivalent to the assertion 
of a purified conception of it. But while this is true, it hardly 
affects the problem at present under discussion, namely, whether it 
is possible, after penetrating behind the words in which a man’s 
real thought may be veiled, to have a religion which does not, at 
least implicitly, rest upon belief in the divine. Now, it seems to 
me undeniable, that we cannot properly speak of religion except 
where there is the consciousness of something higher than the actual. 
It is true that in the earliest form of religion of which we have any 
knowledge, the belief in the divine is at once vague and fluctuating. 
But this only shows that the religious consciousness is at first hardly 
aware of what it really involves. Remove the belief in something 
in some sense divine, and with it the religious feeling of which it is 
the support dies, so that it ceases to have any influence upon men’s 
lives. When primitive man’s belief in the mysterious sanctity and 
divinity of his totem dies, he no longer worships it, but discards it 
as a detected sham. And at a more developed stage, with the con- 
clusion that the gods of his fathers were creatures of his own imag- 
ination, the faith of the Greek in his national religion vanished 
away, and for the gods who had come to seem incredible to him he 
substituted a single deity, or at least a Fate, which subjected all 
things to its sway. Similarly, the scientific man of our own day, 
who is convinced that there is no such thing as chance or supernatu- 
ral interference with the inviolability of natural law, cannot believe 
in or worship a Being who is declared to be arbitrary and capricious, 
and he is therefore apt to speak of Nature, when at the basis of his 
faith lies the conception of a Principle in which is embodied all that 
may most fitly be called divine. I think, therefore, we may fairly 
assert that the religious consciousness, in its lowest as in its highest 
form, implies the belief in God. Nor is Buddhism or Comtism 
any real exception to this law, for in both what 1s reverenced is not 
any mere assemblage of individual men, but an ideal of humanity 
which differs only in words from what other faiths characterize as 
divine. The only thing that is fatal to a religion is the conviction 
that it has no basis in the nature of things. 

The conclusion to which we have been brought is virtually en- 
dorsed by Harnack, inconsistent as it is with his attempt to reduce 
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religion to a form of feeling; for, though he insists, and in a certain 
sense rightly insists, that “the Gospel is no theoretical system of 
doctrine or philosophy,” he yet admits that the Christian religion in- 
volves “the reality of God the Father’; and by this admission he 
practically maintains that without the consciousness of the divine 
teligion is impossible. Harnack would hardly contend that “the 
reality of God the Father” is in any sense doubtful; on the contrary, 
it is for him the one truth upon which all religion, or at least the 
Christian religion, is based. Here, then, is one absolutely true 
judgment. But, unless we are to base this judgment upon mere 
authority—and I do not understand that our author takes that view 
—we must admit that in this case we have a conception which is 
consistent with the religious consciousness. Now, once admit the 
principle that there may be harmony between religion and theology, 
and we can no longer oppose the one to the other. The “Gospel,” 
no doubt, is not a “theoretical system of doctrine or philosophy of 
the universe,” but the record of a living personal experience ; never- 
theless it must contain, in an immediate or unreflective form, ideas 
that may be expressed in a system ;—ideas, moreover, which in their 
totality must be consistent with one another, and must therefore 
form an organic unity. It is these ideas that a philosophy of re- 
ligion has to express; and to say that they cannot be identified with 
the religious experience which they seek to formulate in no way 
detracts from their truth or their importance. Harnack himself 
reaches what he regards as the “essence” of Christianity, not by tak- 
ing the Christian consciousness at any stage, even the earliest, as 
absolutely free from error, but only by conceiving it to contain an 
imperishable “kernel” of truth; and this is at bottom identical with 
the aim of the philosophy of religion, as I understand it, widely as 
the content of that philosophy may differ from the bare residuum 
with which he identifies it. It would thus seem that if we follow 
out to its logical consequences the admission, almost inadvertently 
made by our author, that Christianity presupposes the truth of the 
doctrine that “God is Father,” we cannot assent to his thesis, that 
the Gospel and Theology are inharmonious; rather we must grant 
that in a sense Theology, or the Philosophy of Religion, is the in- 
evitable development of the Gospel. This point is so important 
that it will repay us to consider somewhat more closely what is 
involved in the assertion that “the reality of God the Father” is 
the “essence” of “the Gospel.” 

It can hardly be maintained that the predicate “Father,” as 
applied to God, is to be taken in a baldly literal sense. Like much 
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of our language, the term involves a metaphor, though no doubt a 
metaphor which has the large suggestiveness of all apt literary ex- 
pression. It must of course be admitted that, in its direct or imme- 
diate form, the religious consciousness shrinks from any attempt to’ 
enquire too curiously into the precise meaning of such a term, as & 
it were a sort of profanation; but, natural as this feeling is, tke 
more reflective minds of our age are simply unable to remain per- 
manently satisfied with terms that have not been precisely defined. 
What, then, are we to understand by the proposition that ‘God 1s 
Father?’ We may assume that by the term “God” is meant at 
least the Being from whom all proceeds and to whom all tends ; and 
that the predicate ‘‘Father” implies that we are related to this Be- 
ing as free self-conscious spirits to the universal Spirit, in union 
with whom alone our nature is capable of being realized. This con- 
ception of God may be, and has been, denied; but it cannot be con- 
sistently denied by one who, like Professor Harnack, regards the 
reality of God as inseparable from the religious consciousness. 
Now, if it is admitted that religion involves the objective existence 
of God, it is impossible at the same time to deny that it implicitly 
contains a “theoretical system of doctrine or philosophy of the uni- 
verse.” If we are to give any precise meaning to what is called the 
belief in “the reality of God the Father,” we must grant that the 
ultimate principle of the universe is a self-manifesting Spirit, and 
that man is identical in nature with God; and it is mere playing with 
words to deny that this involves a “theoretical system of doctrine or 
philosophy of the universe.” No doubt it may still be denied that 
reason can evolve such a “system” out of itself, and on this ground 
it may be argued that we must base the reality of God upon a super- 
natural revelation. But the supposition that reason can evolve any- 
thing “out of itself,” t.¢. in absolute independence of experience, is 
a fallacy hardly worthy of refutation; while the attempt to base 
religion upon authority is essentially suicidal, besides being incon- 
sistent with Harnack’s own view of the self-evidencing character of 
the religious consciousness. Human experience is essentially ra- 
tional, and may be shown to be such; but any attempt to derive its 
content from abstract conceptions must end in failure; just as no 
revelation is possible that does not appeal to the experience of the 
race. What we must hold then is, that the religious consciousness, 
in its most comprehensive sense, involves a rational system; which, 
when it is expressly formulated by reason, yields a philosophy of 
religion; or, to keep more closely to Harnack’s point of view, that 
in the Christian consciousness is imbedded a conception of the uni- 
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verse which may be developed into a Christian philosophy of reli- 
gion. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that Harnack cannot 
consistently admit the “doctrine” of the “reality of God the Father” 
without abandoning his thesis, that theology does not deal with the 
“essence” of Christianity, but only with the temporary and evan- 
escent forms assumed by it in self-defence. The more closely we 
examine into the reasons he advances for setting up an opposition 
between religion and philosophy, the more does it become manifest 
that he is continually contradicting himself. Nor is this due to any 
want of skill on his part, but to the fundamental contradiction in- 
separable from his main thesis. The task he has set himself, as he 
tells us, is to solve the problem, What is the Christian religion ? and 
to solve it from purely historical data. At first sight it may seem, 
as he goes on to say, that the Christian religion is the religion an- 
nounced by its Founder, and thus the problem apparently narrows 
itself down to an enquiry into the life and sayings of Jesus Christ, 
as recorded in the Gospels, together with a few items gathered from 
the writings of St. Paul and other sources. And when we speak 
of the Gospels in this connection, we mean only the synoptic gos- 
pels; for “the fourth Gospel was not written, nor does it claim to 
be written, by the Apostle John.”” We cannot, however, really con- 
fine ourselves to Jesus and his Gospel, ‘because every great and 
powerful personality reveals a part of what it is only when seen in 
those whom it influences.” Nor can we stop even “with the first 
generation of Jesus’ disciples”; but “we must include all the later 
products of its spirit.” Our author denies, however, that ‘‘the ques- 
tion is of a ‘doctrine’ being handed down by uniform tradition or 
arbitrarily distorted: it is a question of a /ife, again and again kin- 
dled afresh, and now burning with a flame of its own.” The busi- 
ness of the historian is to “determine what is of permanent value” ; 
so that he “must not cleave to words,” but “find out what is essen- 
tial.” “What is common to all the forms which the Christian idea 
has taken, corrected by reference to the Gospel, and, conversely, the 
chief features of the Gospel, corrected by reference to history, will 

bring us to the kernel of the matter.’’* 

Now, there is one obvious objection to this position. Not to insist 
upon the difficulty of separating what may with certainty be attribut- 
ed to Jesus himself from what is due to the interpretation or misin- 
terpretation of his disciples, it is hard to see how, by a purely histor- 
ical investigation, we are to determine wherein the “essence” of 
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Christianity consists. Suppose it be granted, in the most unequivocal 
way, that we know precisely what was held by Jesus, and what was 
introduced by his followers ; how can we in this way reach the “ker- 
nel of the matter?’ If indeed our author held that the Gospel was 
identical with what was taught by Jesus himself, and that all changes 
in it are to be viewed as distortions of its purity, one might admit that 
the problem was a “purely historical” one. But Harnack does not 
take that view. “Jesus Christ and his disciples,” as he tells us, 
“were situated in their day just as we are situated in ours; that 1s to 
say, their feelings, their thoughts, thetr judgments and their efforts 
were bounded by the horizon and the framework in which their 
own nation was set and by its condition at the time.”f For example, 
“there can be no doubt about the fact that the idea of the two king- 
doms, of God and of the devil, and their conflicts, was an idea 
which Jesus simply shared with his contemporaries.”} Hence “the 
historian’s task of distinguishing between what is traditional and 
what is peculiar, between kernel and husk, in Jesus’ message of the 
kingdom of God is a diffcult and responsible one.”§ How, then, one 
naturally asks, is the historian to accomplish this “difficult and re- 
sponsible” task? Without insisting upon the literal meaning of the 
term, may we not say that it is the business of the historian to tell 
us in this case, what, as a matter of fact, Jesus actually taught, not 
to determine how much of his teaching is permanent? When we go 
on to ask how much is permanent and how much transitory, we en- 
ter upon an investigation that leads us very far beyond the proper 
problem of the historian. If with Harnack we regard all doctrine 
as excluded from the “essence” of Christianity, we shall no doubt 
limit Christianity as he does; but, on the other hand, if we hold that 
Christianity is not merely a personal faith, but contains a revelation 
of the ultimate nature of things, our view of what is “essential” 
will differ very much from his. 

There is another point. Harnack seeks for the “essence” of 
religion in a permanent nucleus of religious feeling, first experi- 
enced by Jesus, and subsequently reproduced in the experience of 
every one of his followers. Now, as has been already pointed out, 
it may be admitted that, if we are speaking of religion, as distin- 
guished from theology, there is a certain amount of truth in this 
contention. Every religious man experiences the uplifting power of 
the divine, and in that sense it may be said that religion is un- 

fibid., p. 12. 

tIbid., p. 54. 

§Ibid., p. 55. 
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changeable. But, after all, this is a partial or abstract view. For 
though there is an identical element in the religious consciousness 
of all Christians, in none, as Harnack himself admits, is it absolute- 
ly the same. Even the least reflective man has some way of con- 
struing life, and his religious experience is not separable from this 
construction. But what is of main importance here: each man par- 
ticipates in the ideas of his time; and as these again are only made 
possible by the whole previous experience of the race, he may well 
be under the influence of ideas of which he can give no definite ac- 
count. Such ideas have not fallen from heaven: they first arose in 
the consciousness of some man of genius, or they have been won by 
the long and severe toil of many. It is impossible, for example, 
that a religious man, who at the same time shares in the main ideas 
of our age, should believe in religious cataclysms; for our whole 
view of things is so permeated by the idea of development, that even 
when we can give no account of our religious beliefs, or at best a 
slip-shod and confused account, we instinctively reject any explana- 
tion of their origin which cuts them off from the past. Now, it is 
curious that Professor Harnack should virtually ignore this side of 
things. He regards religion, almost from the point of view of a 
pre-evolutionist age, as a permanent and unchanging kernel, enclos- 
ed in an external husk of doctrines, the value of which consists, not 
in its truth, but in its fitness to preserve the truth from injury or 
destruction. The husk is, in his view, perpetually changing and 
decaying, while the kernel remains always the same. Such a view 
cannot be regarded as final. If it were true, we should have to 
maintain that there is an imperishable and unchanging nucleus of 
religion which is common to the lowest and the highest forms of 
the religious consciousness. Thus Christianity would in no way 
differ on its personal side from the crassest animism. The real 
truth is that both religion and theology have developed, and on the 
whole developed part passu. Man does not stand still in part and 
in part develop: when he changes his whole being changes. No 
doubt this or that element of his nature may receive temporary em- 
phasis, but, in the long course of history, all the elements advance 
together. It is, therefore, a mistake to look for the “essence” of 
Christianity in any unchanging “kernel”: its real “essence” is to be 
sought in its living power of self-development. It is a natural paral- 
lax which leads us to imagine that we can discover the real nature 
of Christianity by enquiring into its primitive form, and comparing 
this form with its latest expression. The element of truth in this 
view is, that we are often enabled to separate the adventitious ele- 
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ments which attach to a principle by going back to its beginnings 
and tracing the process by which it has developed. A principle, on 
its first enunciation, may be said to embrace in confused fulness 
more than can be formulated at any stage short of the last; which 
virtually means more than can ever be worked out into absolute 
clearness and definiteness. The truth, however, is that this fulness 
is to the originator of the idea merely implicit, and that without the 
subsequent development it would not have for us the significance 
which it actually has. The meaning of Christianity is best discov- 
ered by asking what influence it has had in successive periods of 
human history, and what is its influence to-day. Every age has its 
own problems; and though in a sense we inherit all the problems of 
the past, yet the process of evolution has prepared for us the special 
problem which it is our task to solve. Our problem seems to me to 
be this: to determine the form which the principle of Christianity 
must take in view of the present state of science, art, morality, and 
social organization. To evade the complexity of the problem, as 
Harnack does, by setting up a half-mythical ‘‘essence” of Christian- 
ity, will not satisfy a critical age like ours. Hence, Christianity, if 
it is to survive, must be compatible with the fullest recognition of 
the reign of law. It is thus obvious that the form which it assumes 
in our day cannot possibly be identical with its primitive form: in 
other words, that it must be regarded as participating in that pro- 
cess of evolution which applies to the whole history of man. On 
the other hand, the history of religion cannot be a mere succession 
of disconnected changes; there must be some permanent element 
which guarantees its continuity. Nor can this element be viewed 
as simply something which in all changes remains the same: a dead 
cold identity with no principle of life in it; it must be that which 
maintains itself in and through change. Now, if we wish to tell 
what in any case a living principle is, we must look to the end as 
well as to the beginning. “The child is father of the man,” as 
Wordsworth says; but what the child is can only be learned by look- 
ing at the man, and viewing the child in the light of what is thus 
revealed. Similarly, if we wish to learn what Christianity is, we 
must ask what it is now, after the lapse of twenty centuries, and 
only then can we tell what was wrapped up in its first form. More- 
over, the Christianity of our day must be consistent with the high- 
est products of reflection. We cannot now adopt in reference to it 
a view of history which has been exploded in other spheres; we can- 
not believe that there are cataclysms in the realm of spirit, any more 
than in the realm of nature. There are no breaks in the life of 
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humanity any more than in the external world. Therefore, the 
kingdom of heaven must consist in the development of goodness in 
and through the ordinary processes by which man is ever realizing 
his ideals. And this spiritual development is not something which 
goes on in isolation, having no relation to the other phases of human 
life, but must be the higher spirit of the whole process. Hence, 
just as there was a primitive view of human history and of nature, 
so there is a modern view which Christianity must incorporate on 
pain of extinction. 
Joun WartTSON. 


DEAD-WATER. 





AN INVESTIGATION BY THE NORWEGIAN POLAR EXPEDITION. 


HERE are certain departments of science in which we expect 

a Polar Expedition to furnish valuable information. The situ- 
ation and extent of new lands, the depth, saltness, and temperature 
of the water, the nature and extent of life on land and sea, the tem- 
perature of the air, velocity and direction of the winds and other 
meteorological data, the magnetic elements, are all points on which 
every expedition has much to tell us. On all these matters the 
Norwegian North Polar Expedition of 1893-6, conducted by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, brought back an unusually large amount of infor- 
mation. The character of the expedition, the completeness of the 
equipment, and the fact that observations were generally made on 
or near a comfortable ship where everything required was available, 
all helped to make the scientific results exceptionally valuable. 
Among the more striking discoveries made by it may be mentioned 
that of a North Polar ocean, of great extent and in places over 2,000 
fathoms deep, the last part of the path of the Gulf Stream, and the 
exploration of much of the northern part of Franz Joseph Land. 
The conception of the expedition rested upon the belief that there 
was a sea of considerable extent near the North Pole across which 
there was a steady drift of ice from the neighborhood of the New 
Siberian Islands to the east coast of Greenland. This conception 
was so opposed to that generally held of the polar regions, espe- 
cially in America, that General Greely in 1891, in showing the 
absurdity of Nansen’s plan, stated among other objections that Nan- 
sen could not get near the Pole by the method proposed as “we know 
almost as well as if we had seen it, that there is in the unknown 
regions an extensive land which is the birthplace of the flat-topped 
icebergs or the palzocrystic ice.” Yet Nansen’s ship, the “Fram,” 
drifted through this region exactly as he had anticipated. The chief 
point which was not as he expected was the depth of the Polar Sea. 
He had not taken any convenient apparatus for making soundings at 
a depth of 2,000 fathoms. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the scientific re- 
sults of this expedition though there are many points of the greatest 
interest. They are published in admirable form in six large vol- 
umes by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., under the title of “The 
Norwegian North Polar Expeditions, 1893-6, Scientific Results.” 
We wish to consider one item contained in volume V of this work, 
an explanation of dead-water. 
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Dead-water is a curious phenomenon which has frequently 
worried and puzzled seamen especially in navigating the Norwe- 
gian fjords. A sailing vessel going at moderate speed may sud- 
denly lose headway, the speed dropping to one-third or one-quarter 
of what it previously was, and refuse to answer her helm, without 
appreciable change of the wind. It is then said to have “taken dead- 
water.” After a short time, or several hours as the case may be, 
she suddenly recovers her steering power and begins to make head- 
way as usual. Sometimes it is possible to steer within certain di- 
rections but not in others. If there are currents, the phenomena 
are complicated in an irregular way. There are generally stripes to 
be seen on the surface of the water extending outwards and back- 
wards from the stem of the ship on each side—sometimes from both 
stem and stern. Stripes are also sometimes seen crossing the wake. 
As the water behind the stern seems to be following the vessel, sea- 
men frequently get the impression that the fresh water is clinging 
to the ship and being dragged over the salt. A steamer of slow 
speed may also take dead-water and the phenomena are quite simi- 
lar except that a steamer does not lose its steering powers. A ship 
which is being towed behaves much like a sailing vessel. The whole 
phenomenon seemed erratic and mysterious, the only fact about it 
which was understood being that it occurs only when there is a layer 
of fresh water resting on top of the salt with a tolerably definite 
boundary. 

The Norwegian North Polar Expedition became interested in 
dead-water on August 20th, 1893, when the “Fram” was hindered 
by it in the neighborhood of Taimur Island, just when it seemed that 
progress would be blocked for a year unless a passage could be 
made round the Taimur Peninsula in a few days. Dr. Nansen’s 
description is as follows :* 

“It took us more than one watch to steam a distance we could 
have rowed in half an hour or less. We could hardly get on at all 
for the dead-water, and we swept the whole sea along with us. It 
is a peculiar phenomenon, this dead-water. We had at present a 
better opportunity of studying it than we desired. It occurs where 
a layer of fresh water rests upon the salt water of the sea, and this 
fresh water is carried along with the ship, gliding on the heavier 
sea beneath as if on a fixed foundation. The difference between 
the two strata was in this case so great that while we had drinking 
water on the surface, the water we got from the bottom cock of the 


*Farthest North, Vol. I,, p. 174 and p. 177. 
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engine room was far too salt to be used for the boiler. Dead-water 
manifests itself in the form of larger or smaller ripples or waves 
stretching across the wake, the one behind the other, arising some- 
times as far forward as almost amidships. We made loops in our 
course, turned sometimes right round, tried all sorts of antics to 
get clear of it, but to very little puprose. The moment the engine 
stopped, it seemed as if the ship were sucked back. In spite of 
the “Fram’s” weight and the momentum she usually has, we could 
in the present instance go at full speed till within a fathom or two 
of the edges of the ice, and hardly feel a shock when she touched.” 
Again on September 2nd, “We steamed south in the evening, but 
still followed by the dead-water. According to Nordenskiold’s map, 
it was only about twenty miles to Taimur Strait, but we were the 
whole night doing this distance. Our speed was reduced to about 
one-fifth of what it would otherwise have been. At 6 a.m. (Sep- 
tember 3rd) we got in among some thin ice that scraped the dead- 
water off us. The change was noticeable at once. As the “Fram” 
cut into the ice crust she gave a sort of spring forward, and, after 
this, went on at her ordinary speed; and henceforth we had very 
little more trouble with dead-water.” 

To this occurrence we owe our knowledge of the explanation 
of dead-water. Dr. Nansen upon his return discussed the matter 
with the distinguished physicist, Professor Bjerknes, who suggested 
a possible explanation. Finally Dr. V. Walfrid Ekman, of the Cen- 
tral Laboratory for the International Study of the Sea at Kristiania, 
was asked to study the matter both theoretically and experimentally. 
This he did most successfully, and the results are published among 
the scientific results of the expedition.* Dr. Ekman has also col- 
lected a great number of narratives by seamen describing the phe- 
nomenon. Most of these come from Norway, as the phenomenon 
has been observed much more frequently in the Norwegian fjords 
than elsewhere. In fact where seamen not familiar with Scandin- 
avian waters have encountered dead-water, they have generally 
been completely perplexed by it, and have attributed their troubles 


*The Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1893-1896, Sctentific Results: 
Edited by Fridtjof Nansen. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Memoir XV, 
published in Volume V, is “On Dead-Water,” by V. Walfrid Ekman. The 
three narratives which follow are quoted from this memoir with the kind 
permission of Dr. Nansen, to whom I am also indebted for permission to 
make the quotation from Farthest North, and to reproduce the drawing which 
illustrates this article. 


_ In all of these narratives the dimensions have been converted from me- 
tric units into approximate British equivalents. 
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to currents, or whirlpools, or barnacles. Before discussing the ex- 
planation we quote some of these narratives. 

Mr. G. A. Larsen, of Fredrikstad, summarises his experiences 
with dead-water in an interesting account of which the following 
is part: 

“The river Glommen branches at Fredrikstad into two outlets 
—the East Arm and the West Arm—girding Krager Island. Most 
of the water flows out the straight way through the East Arm, but 
a considerable quantity flows through the channel north of Krager 
Island and further on to the West Arm. In both outlets, especially 
in the East Arm, the current is sometimes very strong, but they are 
both navigable, as is also the main river all the way up to the Sarp 
Rapids. 

“On these waters and the surrounding parts of the Kristiania 
Fjord I have towed ship and lighters with a tug of 200 H.P., and 
drawing nearly 10 feet. The ships and lighters in tow generally 
have a draft of 10 or 20 feet, and on them the dead water has prin- 
cipally taken effect. The tug-boat may also take dead-water but 
—on account of her smaller size—very slightly and to no hindrance. 
The following statements principally concern the effect of dead- 
water on towed vessels. 

“Dead-water only occurs where there is a layer of fresh water 
or brackish water above the salt water. Its effect depends on the 
thickness of the fresh water layer. If this be great, it is hard to 
advance; but if it be only small so that the screw throws dark sea- 
water up to the surface, we never fear dead-water, it has then very 
little influence except on very small vessels. At flood-tide, dead- 
water is always stronger than at ebb. A sharp and fast-sailing ship 
is always at a much greater disadvantage in brackish water than a 
bluff one of bad design. 

“On both mouths of the Glommen it may be very prevalent and 
if I cannot tow the ship at 5 knots or more, I run the risk of falling 
into dead-water. On the river and its outlets, however, we do not 
fear dead-water except when going up-stream; for when going 
down-stream we are always carried along with the current. Near 
Krosnaes on the West Arm it once happened that a 200-ton pilot 
steamer got into dead-water ; she was of about 60 H.P., and was able 
to steam at about 4 knots. On the East Arm the dead-water is still 
stronger than on the West Arm, and sometimes sailing vessels may 
there be seen stuck fast in spite of a breeze brisk enough to keep 
the sails firmly strained. The worst place in this respect is the 
sound between Krager Island and the Kjogo. 
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“Sometimes it happens that one vessel gets into dead-water 
and another not, though it is impossible to discover any reason for 
it. Once, for example,—it was flood-tide—I had to move a vessel 
of 400 tons from one place to another in the channel between the 
East and West Arms. ‘The vessel took dead-water, and three hours 
were spent in going a distance of three cables’ length (2,000 feet). 
Immediately after I towed a vessel of 800 tons the same way with- 
out any similar difficulty or trouble. Another time, in the Fredrik- 
shald Fjord, I towed a lighter of 120 tons and drawing 15 feet. 
The lighter took dead-water, and the tug of 12 H.P. could not get it 
loose. Nevertheless a ship of 400 tons drawing about 17 or 18 feet 
and towed only by three men in a boat had no experience of the dead- 
water and easily passed us. Twice, when J have towed a lighter in 
dead-water and have not been able to get her loose, it has happened 
that she has run aground and then she has got free from the dead- 
water and has been towed farther without any difficulty. 

“It is an easy matter to perceive if a vessel has got into dead- © 
water. From the stems and sterns of the tug and the ship in tow, 
there are then formed 4 pairs of streaks or dead-water waves, in- 
dicated by very small and short wavelets. They stretch far away 
to the sides, and, when the distance is not too great, even reach the 
shores. In the Drammen Fjord beyond Svelvig I have seen such 
streaks extending half a nautical mile on each side. There are not 
always dead-water waves formed from the tug. And if there are 
they may fall astern and disappear, and then, a while afterwards, 
new streaks may be formed. It often happens that the streaks issu- 
ing from the stem of a ship in tow are missing, or that they first 
disappear and then recur again. The streaks from the stern always 
remain the longest, especially the streak on the side opposite to that 
to which the tow-rope is directed. The ship is also followed by a 
train of similar streaks moving on at the same speed as the ship. 

“Around and aft the stern the water follows or even overtakes 
the ship, so that a boat which is following in tow is drawn close to 
the ship’s side and cannot be kept clear of it. The water is likewise 
pushed before the stem, but along the sides it runs astern at great 
speed—faster than if there were no dead-water. For example, a 
cutter of about 70 tons lay in dead-water on Leret in spite of a S.W. 
wind which under ordinary circumstances would have probably 
given her a speed of three knots. The cutter could not be steered 
before the wind, but she luffed and steered N. or E. A pilot boat 
of about 10 tons, which she had in tow, was sucked into the stern 
and could not be kept clear of it. Assistance was requested froma 
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passing tug, which steered to the bow of the cutter to receive a 
hawser, but the two vessels were pushed from each other; the 
attempt was repeated in vain, and in order to come near enough to 
get a hawser aboard, the tug was obliged to back astern to the bow 
of the cutter. 

“A vessel which is towed in dead-water does not answer her 
helm at all, and on the river it is necessary to shorten the tow-rope, 
lest she should run aground or ashore; she always strives to steer 
to the side, away from the course of the tug. Nor is it possible to 
put the ‘wash’ of the tug against the stem of the vessel in tow; it is 
pushed to the side. In dead-water it is better to use two tugs at- 
tached to the vessel by short tow-ropes. Then a separate wash may 
be projected to each side of the vessel and so ‘cut away or destroy 
the dead-water layer, so that it cannot cling to the ship’s side.’ In 
this manner two boats of 10 H.P. more easily drag a ship of 400 tons 
than one boat of 20 H.P. 

“When the streaks or dead-water waves, following the shores 
of the river, encounter a vessel at her moorings, they prove very 
powerful. When the first streak issuing from the tug reaches the 
vessel, she is pushed forward until the streak has passed half the 
length or more of the ship; then she is drawn back until she is 
reached by the next streak when she is pushed forward again and 
soon. This is repeated with still greater force by the streaks issu- 
ing from the ship in tow; and it has happened that vessels moored 
for the winter, have broken their moorings when a large ship has 
been towed down the river (in this case the force of the streaks is 
greatest). When the tug and the ship have passed, the vessels on 
the banks continue to swing to and fro, owing to the force of the 
successive streaks. The motion gradually slackens, being perceiv- 
able for half an hour after the ship in tow has passed. 

“In the same manner if the engine be stopped, the towed vessel 
herself stops short and is then pushed backwards and forwards as 
she 1s reached by the successive dead-water streaks. The streaks 
having passed by, the vessel may in many cases, be got free from 
dead-water, by making full speed ahead. 

“On the contrary, if, towing with a rather powerful tug, you 
wished to make a ship fast in dead-water, you must begin to go at 
slow speed and then increase the pace very gradually. In this man- 
ner it is possible to get so firmly fast that the ship cannot be got 
free by the full pressure of the engine, without first stopping and 
letting the dead-water streaks pass.” 


° 
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Captain Kroepelien, late of the Norwegian Navy, gives an ac- 
count of which the following is a portion : 

“We had main, top, top-gallant sail and jib set, and we soon 
made quite a good speed, to the WNW. sailing close to the wind to- 
wards Skoger Island. The sails bellied out in the fresh breeze, 
and I remember for certain that the ship, though rather stiff, heeled 
somewhat. A little after starting, however, the ship, all of a sud- 
den, lost her headway without any perceptible external cause, and 
the turning power of the rudder became nil. 

“We then perceived that the ship had taken-dead water. From 
about amidships and outwards to both sides and to a considerable 
distance aft, she was surrounded by a mass of dead-water, smooth 
as glass, as if the surface were covered with oil. The line between 
the smooth surface and the water farther out, looked like boiling 
‘rips’ and was quite distinct, the outer surface being strongly rip- 
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pled by the breeze. The roar caused by the dead mass of water 
which, clinging to the ship, was dragged along through the water 
outside, was so loud that it might well have been deemed we were 
in the vicinity of a rapid. I do not remember the appearance of 
the wake, nor, I belicve, was there anything remarkable about it. 
The rudder was of no use; we were forced to handle the ship by 
means of the sails and our two boats towing from the bow, and thus 
we proceeded at a speed of one or two knots. 
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“In this manner we went on for a couple of hours. All of a 
sudden, without any known cause, we were set free from the dead- 
water. The wind had been very steady the whole time, and we had 
constantly endeavored to keep the ship in the same course. After 
being freed from the dead-water the ship got headway, and after a 
while we logged 7 knots, going close to the wind. 

“The only reason I can give for the change is that neither at 
our harbor at Reno nor west of the point at Ellingham had we been 
so strongly exposed to the fresh-water stream from the Pasvik 
River as in the middle of the channel. As after leaving Reno we 
did not keep our reckoning, I cannot verify in the log, the speed 
given, but I am not far wrong in what I have stated above, for the 
matter was thoroughly discussed at the time and therefore became 
fixed in my memory.” 

As an instance from Canada, Captain P. M. Land, of Nanaimo, 
B.C., writes: 

“My only experience of this phenomenon occurred at the en- 
trance of this harbor, in the light draught twin-screw steamer ‘“Mer- 
maid” of which I am master, and under the following circumstances: 

“During the winter or rainy season of 1900-1, while entering 
the harbour, my steamer, which was drawing 6 feet aft and 3 feet 
forward, entered a belt of water in which she became almost un- 
manageable, though she is capable of a speed of 8 knots, and ts un- 
der ordinary conditions, remarkably easily handled. The best de- 
scription I can give of the effect produced on the “Mermaid”’ is, 
that it was as 1f a long floating spar were lying fair across her stem, 
causing her to lose her headway almost completely and making her 
answer her helm with difficulty. 

“Owing to unusually heavy rains, the Nanaimo and Chase 
Rivers were discharging a great volume of muddy fresh water, 
which lay upon the sea water to a depth of half a metre or more. 
The region of dead-water was about one-eighth of a mile across, 
and I was about ten minutes in passing through it. The phenome- 
non is known here by the name you give it, ‘dead-water.’ It is 
frequently met with in the Straits of Georgia off the mouth of the 
Fraser River, and I have heard accounts of it from at least two of 
the Nanaimo pilots, who experienced delay and annoyance from it 
while bringing large steamers past that place.” 

Such a mysterious phenomenon would naturally lend itself to 
the formation of myths, and Dr. Ekman quotes several stories from 
Pliny about vessels which had been delayed without apparent reason 
and in which the cause is assumed to be a small fish, Remora, 
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which had affixed itself to the boat. There is a suspicious resem- 
blance to dead-water about these cases. He also quotes a story of 
a similar case from the seventeenth century in which the devil was 
supposed to have stopped the vessel because three monks were on 
the deck. When the monks were removed from the deck, “the gal- 
ley certainly did begin to speed like an arrow.” 

When Nansen on his return from the north discussed this phe- 
nomenon with Professor Bjerknes, the latter suggested that where 
fresh water lay in a tolerably definite layer upon salt water, it would 
be possible to have waves generated in the boundary between them, 
which would resist the progress of a vessel just as the waves gener- 
ated at the surface between water and air offers resistance to the 
motion of the vessel which generates them, under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

To make clear the meaning of this, we might consider first the 
resistance offered to the motion of a vessel under ordinary condi- 
tions. It may be considered roughly as made up of two parts. 
First, the resistance due to the friction of the water, second, the re- 
sistance due to the disturbance set up in the water including both 
the waves produced and the eddies. When a vessel is moving at 
a slow speed the greater part of the resistance is due to friction, the 
swells are insignificant. As the speed increases both resistances 
increase, but the wave-resistance more rapidly than the frictional, 
so that at speeds of 15 miles per hour about one-half of the total 
resistance is due to the waves produced, and at greater speeds this 
fraction is still greater. All have observed for instance that a fast 
little gasoline launch generates greater swells than a large steamer 
at slower speed. It is rather important for our present purpose to 
notice that this wave-making resistance varies somewhat irregularly 
with the velocity, and if the velocity could exceed a certain limit 
this part of the resistance would decrease. This critical velocity is 
too high to be reached on the open water but it is easily reached on 
canals ; as for instance on a Scottish canal a horse which was towing 
a boat ran away. Finding that it was easier to draw the boat at 
that speed, he kept on running. When the owners found that one 
horse could run and draw a boat which it took two walking horses 
to draw, they arranged that henceforth horses should go at this 
useful speed. 

When we consider the waves produced at the boundary be- 
tween salt water and fresh, we see at once that their velocity must 
be very much slower than the velocity of waves upon the surface 
of the water, because the difference between the densities of salt 
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water and fresh water is small compared with the difference between 
the densities of water and air. Such waves would therefore affect 
chiefly vessels of slow speed. In this respect they resemble dead- 
water. 

Dr. Ekman then undertook to study the questions; whether 
such waves can be produced by the motion of a vessel, what effect 
they would have upon the resistance to its motion, and whether they 
are capable of explaining the phenomena of dead-water. We need 
not consider the methematical part of his work. A very few experi- 
ments, however, showed that many of the characteristic phenomena 
of dead-water were produced. He then had more suitable apparatus 
constructed. In brief this consisted of a large tank with glass sides, 
nearly 12 feet long, through which a boat model could be towed 
by a measured force. An attached chronograph showed the time 
taken by the model to move each inch, so that the speed correspond- 
ing to each resistance was easily obtained. The tank could be fill- 
ed with either salt water or fresh, or with a layer of fresh water of 
any desired depth on top of the salt. To make the phenomena vis- 
ible, he frequently made either fresh water or the salt water opaque, 
by adding a little silver nitrate to the salt water or a little Chinese 
ink to either. Many photographs of waves obtained in this way 
are published. They show very clearly that it is possible to set up 
waves of large amplitude in the boundary with very small disturb- 
ance of the surface. 

The quantitative results are equally interesting, especially as it 
is possible to transfer them to vessels of ordinary size. One sample 
of the results obtained by Dr. Ekman is given in the accompanying 
curve.* The scale has been changed so that the numbers, instead of 
applying to a small model, apply to a vessel of the shape of the 
model—nearly that of the “Fram’’—and of about 400 tons displace- 
ment. The dotted curve shows the resistance such a vessel would 
experience at various speeds in ordinary deep sea water. The other 
curve shows the resistance the same vessel would experience when 
on top of very salt water there was a layer of fresh water about 7 
feet deep. To propel this vessel at 1 knot in ordinary water would 
take a force of about 80 pounds—from wind, or tow-rope, or propel- 
lor. In dead-water it would require 520 pounds and similarly at 
other speeds. Or looking at these curves in another way we see 
that a force of 400 pounds, for instance, would give this vessel a 
speed of 2.6 knots in ordinary water, but only about 0.8 knot in 


*Ib. Plate VI, Fig. 8. 
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dead-water of the supposed depth. This corresponds well with the 
observations of seamen. In their accounts it is generally remarked 
that dead-water manifests itself very suddenly and disappears equal- 
ly suddenly. This curve shows why this is so. Suppose this ship 
sailing at 3.2 knots with a wind pressure of 600 pounds. At that 
speed under the circumstances assumed she does not feel dead- 
water at all. If the wind slackens until its force is 500 pounds the 
speed sinks to 2.9 knots. Still no sign of dead-water. But if the 
wind pressure decreases to 400 pounds, or if the ship tacks, or 
changes course so as to make an equivalent change in the effective 
force, the speed drops not to 2.6 knots as it would in ordinary water, 
but to 0.8 knots. The ship has “taken dead-water.” Going along 
the curve in the opposite direction, the wind may increase to a force 
of about 570 pounds (the highest point of the curve) and the speed 
will rise to only 1.2 knots. But with any further increase of wind 
the speed at once rises to over 3 knots and the ship is free. 

As to the places where dead-water occurs, it is evident that 
they cannot be very common. Most rivers expand gradually into 
the ocean and the fresh water mixes with the salt, the mixing being 
hastened by the agitation of the water by wind and tide. In the 
Norwegian fjords this is not generally the case. The fjord is gen- 
erally deep and the change from the shallow river to the deep fjord 
is quite sudden. The fjord is also well sheltered from winds and 
the tidal action is small. This is the ideal condition for the forma- 
tion of a definite layer of fresh water on top of the salt. Elsewhere 
the formation of such a layer must be somewhat rare and it is not 
surprising that the phenomenon is comparatively seldom observed 
outside of Scandinavian waters. 

It is gratifying that Dr. Nansen’s view of the purpose of the 
expedition was broad enough to include such an investigation and 
that Dr. Ekman has been so successful in explaining what was pre- 
viously such a mysterious phenomenon. 

N. R. CARMICHAEL. 


THE TEETH; AN ADDRESS 
TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Illustrations by Miss Margaret King. 


HE part of a tooth which we can see is the crown, and the part 

that is hidden in the jaw is the root. Running up into the 
middle of a tooth from the tip of its root, is a small hole irito which 
blood passes through a small artery, and along with this a fine nerve. 
This blood nourishes the tooth and keeps it alive and well. The 
nerve tells us when anything goes wrong with the tooth. 
If the nerve gets very much worried, we say the tooth is aching. 
But no healthy tooth ever aches. The ache always comes on when 
a hole has formed somewhere in a tooth, and when air or small 
pieces of food have got into the hole far enough to worry the nerve. 
If we wish, therefore, to avoid toothache, we should take great care . 
of our teeth. 

What makes a tooth rot or decay? There are different causes, 
of course, but in most cases the rot starts where small particles of 
food stick to the teeth. If you look in a mirror and examine your 
teeth, you will see little bits of food in white patches along the edge 
of the gum and between the teeth. These white patches of food 
should be brushed off after every meal. Because, if we do not keep 
our teeth clean, some very, very tiny plants begin to grow on these 
particles of food, and start the decay of the teeth. You will think 
it very strange that plants should grow on the teeth, but they do. 
If you were to take a magnifying glass and look at some of this 
white stuff on the teeth, you would find some very small' plants which 
look like little rods. Of course, these plants do not grow so large 
as pansies or daisies. They are never big enough to be seen with 
the naked eye. Their seeds, being ever so much smaller than the 
plants themselves, are still harder to see. ‘These invisible seeds are 
found almost everywhere—in the air, on our clothes, on the floors 
and walls of our rooms, in some of the food which we eat, and in 
the milk and water which we drink. All that these plants and 
their little seeds need in order to grow is a good moist, warm soil, 
and this soil they find all ready at hand for them in the white 
patches of food which cling to the teeth. Just as the rain and heat 
of summer help grass and flowers to grow in our gardens, so do the 
moisture and warmth of the mouth make these invisible plants grow 
faster on the teeth. 
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But how do they manage to rot a tooth? It is so hard and firm, 
one would think that these little plants could do no harm to a strong 
healthy tooth. 

Well, when these plants first start to grow, they do no harm. 
They simply grow and increase in number in the little particles of 
food. Very soon this food starts to spoil and decay, and as the 
tiny plants grow on the rotten food a sour substance, something 
like vinegar, forms on the tooth, and begins to rot it. At first the 
harm done is very slight indeed; but when the food particles are 
not brushed off after every meal, the decay goes on from month to 
month, and from year to year, until at length we feel the tooth a 
little sore, and find out on getting some one to look at it, that there 
is a hole in it. 

We never feel the decay going on for many a day. There 1s 
no nerve on the outside of a tooth; and so, when the decay begins 
we do not feel any pain. It is only when the decay has reached the 
little space in the middle of the tooth, where the nerve lies, that we 
feel pain. | 

But invisible plants, by their growth, not merely rot teeth, they 
rot stones which are as hard as marble. If you will take the trou- 
ble to look at the tombstones in any old burial ground, like the one 
around St. Paul’s church, Kingston, you will see that these stones 
are quite unlike new ones. The smooth polish, that was once on 
them, is there no longer. The letters and date can hardly be read. 
They are more or less covered with moss. How have they become 
so changed? The answer is that their surface has been slowly rot- 
ted away by the growth of invisible plants, and that after this has 
gone on for many years, a new kind of plant, the mosses, begin to 
grow on them, and then the rotting goes on faster than ever. In 
this same way it is known that stones from volcanoes have been worn 
down and partly turned into soil. So we need not wonder any 
longer as to how these tiny invisible plants wear holes in our teeth. 

Good, fresh food does no harm to the teeth, unless it is taken 
very hot or very cold. If it is, then the heat and cold tend to crack 
the teeth. This is very bad, because then some of the food gets 
into the cracks and the invisible plants and their seeds start their 
growth, and thus a hole may form somewhere else than at the edge 
of the gum and between the teeth. 

Some boys think it is a grand thing to be able to crack nuts 
with their teeth. In truth it is very silly to do so. Because crack- 
ing nuts in this way may break the fine white hard covering of the 
tooth, and when once this happens, it is not very long until a hole 
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forms and causes toothache. Whenever a hole forms, the only wise 
thing to do is to go to a dentist and have the hole filled. When 
properly filled the tooth may be saved for many years. The filling 
not only stops the decay, but it keeps out the little bits of food that 
would worry the nerve. 

When a tooth gets very badly decayed it has to be pulled out, 
as everyone knows. Now the loss of one tooth does not matter 
much to a young person; but when several teeth have to be pulled 
out, all because a man has been too careless to brush his teeth, then 
Nature punishes him in another way. 

What further punishment do you suppose Nature gives? It 
does not seem quite fair that one who has had toothache and lost a 
number of teeth should suffer some extra pains, just because he was 
careless, or did not know how to take care of his teeth. But it is 
true all the same. The loss of a number of teeth makes it hard for 
us to chew our food as we ought. And when we do not chew our 
food thoroughly, that is, when we swallow it before we have ground 
it into fine pieces, and mixed it well with the juices of the mouth, 
we are very likely, after a few years, to get pains in the stomach. 
And so it comes to pass, in the course of time, that the pains of 
toothache are followed by the pains of indigestion. 

Toothache then is one of the ways in which Nature teaches us 
to take care of our health. When we treat our teeth badly, or our 
skin, or our stomach, Nature sooner or later makes us suffer pain. 
If we are wise, we try to find out, either by ourselves or from a 
doctor, what wrong we have done to our bodies, and we try to 
avoid the wrong for the future. 

Some parents, knowing that their children lose all their milk 
teeth between six and twelve years of age, think it is not worth 
while to have their first teeth cared for by a dentist. The milk 
teeth should be kept clean, and the holes in them should be filled, 
just the same as in the case of the second set of teeth. When they 
are well cared for, the child has no toothache, it can chew its food 
better, the food nourishes the body better, and the child grows 
larger and stronger. 

So that good teeth help us to keep well and strong. When we 
are in good health there are not so many of the invisible plants and 
their tiny seeds in the mouth; they do not grow so fast nor do so 
much harm. On the other hand, when we are weak or sick, and 
have a bad breath, and our stomach is out of order, the seeds grow 
very much faster, and eat holes in our teeth, and do us ever so much 
more harm. 
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And then there is another thing. Some people are blessed by 
having been born strong. Just because they come into the world 
strong, healthy babies, so they grow into boys and girls, and get 
strong, hard, white, shining teeth—teeth which the invisible plants 
can scarcely harm at all. Then again we know that there are 
other babies who are born with weak bodies. When they grow up 
to be boys and girls they have teeth that are soft,—that crack easily 
and decay soon, no matter how well they are looked after. Most 
strong people have sound teeth up to sixty or seventy years of age, 
while others have lost all their teeth before they are thirty. The 
one class of people generally get their good teeth from healthy| 
parents; the other class get their bad teeth from delicate parents. 
But while all this is quite true,, it is also true that whether we are 
blessed with strong, healthy teeth, or suffer from bad and rotten 
ones, we should wash them and brush them and try to preserve 
them as long as we can. As soon as a man has lost so many teeth. 
that he cannot chew his food properly, then, if he wishes to remain 
in good health, he should go to a dentist and have the lost teeth re- 
placed by artificial ones. 

A. P. KNIGHT. 
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GREAT deal has been said and written during the past few 

months concerning the “Intellectual Preference” aimed at 
by the Canadian Government in its amendement to the postal laws 
regulating the carrying of mail matter between Canada and the 
United States, and the discrimination against the current publica- 
tions of the latter country, in favour of the periodicals of Great 
Britain. 

‘The Postmaster-General, in the October issue of the University 
Magazine, has clearly and concisely shown the various phases 
through which the Canadian side of the question had passed before 
it was shaped to its present form by the amended convention with 
the United States in April last, and the agreement with the British 
Post Office Department. Facts and figures covering the whole ques- 
tion, in a more or less complete way, have appeared at various 
times in the leading newspapers and periodicals, and much discus- 
sion of the question has grown up and died away. Considerations 
have been urged, from the points of view of business, sentiment, 
patriotism, and general public welfare, both in support and in con- 
demnation of the measure. But, with a few exceptions, the discus- 
sion has seemed somewhat lacking with respect to the finer issues 
involved,—the issues which contain the permanent elements of this 
question as a national one. 

The inner workings of a nation’s mind are as far below the 
surface manifestations as are the thoughts and ideas which underlie 
the actions of an individual, and their reading requires as careful 
attention as does the motives from which springs individual action. 
Facts and figures prove that a certain condition exists, but they do 
not give any definition of the underlying course, nor any suggestion 
of a remedy, if the condition be a defect. 

The conditions which governed the relations between the Can- 
adian and the American Post Office Departments, prior to last April, 
were very defective from a business point of view, and those gov- 
erning the postal exchanges between Canada and the mother country 
were not less so from a sentimental standpoint. But, just at this 
point, the discussion has been rather confused. Those who advo- 
cated a more business-like system, and denounced the unrenumerat- 
ed carrying of enormous quantities of mail matter from the United 
States, overlooked the fact that the new arrangement with Britain 
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involved the free carriage across the Atlantic, and throughout Can- 
ada, of what might come to be an equally enormous quantity of 
British mail-matter, delivered at the Liverpool docks for transit 
across the ocean by Canadian mail steamers. And, on the other 
hand, those who clamoured for a change in order to encourage a 
sentimental preference for British periodicals, seemed not to notice 
the fact that a very large section of the Canadian people,—fully 
one-half, as their protests afterwards proved—while as loyally Brit- 
ish as only good Canadians can be , were yet in no wise minded to 
have their preferences as to periodical literature legislated for them, 
and rather preferrred an American “Munsey,” or ‘“McClure’s,” or 
‘“Everybody’s” with its rather innocuous local type of literature, to 
an English “Strand,” or “Windsor,” or “London,” with its types 
lacking the vigor, and equalling in literary decrepitude, the “middle- 
class” periodicals of America. . 

But, in order to understand the forces behind the movement we 
shall have to glance at the reasons given by the Canadian Post Office 
Department for the proposed preference to British periodicals, and 
a discrimination against American publications. They may be 
roughly classified under the following heads: (1) The necessity for 
ending an arrangement under which the Canadian mail service trans- 
ported vast quantities of second-class matter from the United States, 
and obtained no corresponding advantage. 

(2) The desire to shut out American newspapers and periodi- 
cals which were of a very inferior order. 

(3) To encourage British publications to build up a circula- 
tion in this country by giving them the benefit of the lowest postal 
rate possible, or, as Sir George Drummond worded it, in his speech 
before the Senate,—“. . . that the conveyance of letters, newspa- 
“pers, books, periodicals, etc., should be at a lower scale of charges 
“within the empire than at the time ruling within any foreign coun- 
“try.” 

(4) That it was decidedly prejudicial to the furtherance of a 
national unity within the Empire, that the press and publications of 
a foreign power should have the advantage of such a postal prefer- 
ence as that allowed the United States by Canada, and therefore, 
from a patriotic standpoint, some change was desirable. 

In considering the first of the reasons above mentioned, for 
changing the existing state of the postal regulations, we must re- 
member that in both Canada and the United States newspapers, and 
second-class matter generally, are carried by the mails at a rate far 
below the actual cost of transportation. The general reason ad- 
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vanced for this is, that it is desirable that we should make it as easy 
as possible to spread information of a public character, as being one 
means of educating the people, and assisting them to become intelli- 
gent citizens of the state; and not only so, but to thereby forward 
the cause of nationhood by helping to build up a distinct national 
school in the shape of a public press that would tend to train that 
portion of the popular mind which can only be reached in that way, 
along national lines of thought. 

In the working out of this principle the postal service had to 
face the prospect of a decided financial loss. It has been estimated 
that the average cost of transporting news matter and periodicals 
through the mails, is about five cents per pound. Thus, in trans- 
mitting second-class matter at the present rates of one-half, and one- 
quarter cent per pound, which rate has been in force in Canada since 
1896, the Post Office Department has to make the revenue derived 
from postage paid on letters and other matter, pay from nine-tenths 
to nineteen-twentieths of the actual cost of carrying newspapers 
and magazines; or, in other words, newspapers and other periodi- 
cals are subsidized. As a consequence of this, the people who paid 
the postage on letters were paying the greater part of the cost of 
carrying second-class matter. This arrangement has worked out 
tolerably well as far as Canada alone was concerned, but not so in 
relation to the postal arrangements with the United States. 

In 1875 a convention was entered into between these two coun- 
tries which, for postal purposes, practically made the two countries 
one. Each had its own regulations, but each agreed to carry the 
postal matter of the other at the other’s domestic rate of postage. 
From 1882 to 1896, when Canada charged no postage whatever on 
recognized newspapers, the United States accepted and delivered 
such as were sent to subscribers in that country, while Canada did 
likewise with American second-class matter sent to her from the 
United States where the postal rate on such matter was, and is yet, 
one cent per pound. 

For a time this arrangement worked without any serious hitch, 
but in later years a change took place. American periodicals, espe- 
cially of the magazine class, multiplied in almost limitless profusion, 
and, to make matters worse, the American Postal Regulations con- 
tained no clear definition as to what constituted bona fide second- 
class matter, as distinguished from trades journals and home-organs, 
which would not be recognized in Canada as entitled to cheap trans- 
portation rates. As a consequence, these so-called magazines, and 
advertising literature of all kinds, flooded the Canadian mails and 
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seriously impeded the working of the mail service necessitating an 
increase in the working staff at various points, increasing the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the department, and, decreasing the net 
revenue. The time had come for action on the part of the Canadian 
authorities. 

An amendment was agreed to, in 1904, whereby each country 
was free to reject such matter, sent to it from the other, as did not 
measure up to its standard of classification. But this meant the 
continual exercise of an impossible censorship, and two years’ ex- 
perience of such was enough to show that the problem could not be 
solved in this way. Finally, as the United States government seem- 
ed powerless to improve the conditions on that side of the line, the 
Canadian government, in April, 1907, renounced the old Convention 
and entered into negotiations for a new one, and a final arrangement 
was entered into, by which each country pays one cent. per four 
ounces on second-class matter sent to the other. This meant that 
the thousands of worthless American advertising sheets would be 
shut out by the larger increase in the cost of mailing to Canada, and 
protection was given to Canadian newspapers and periodicals against 
American competitors. 

But, up to the present time, the new regulations have not, by 
any means, done all that was intended that they should do. In the 
month of September the amount of second-class matter received 
from the United States was approximately six-tenths of the receipts 
prior to the passing of the amended laws. But this does not show 
it all. In all the principal cities and towns of Canada, American 
magazines have been brought in by express, and one can go into the 
book-stores and news agencies of any of these towns and buy Amer- 
ican periodicals for the same price as heretofore. Allowing one- 
tenth, a very conservative estimate, as the proportion of American 
periodicals brought into the country in this way, as compared with 
the quantity brought in by mail, it is evident that the present receipts 
of American periodicals is seven-tenths of the receipts previous to 
the passing of the new regulations. This amount is made up almost 
wholly of the better class of American magazines, and it may be in- 
ferred, therefore, that the remaining three-tenths which has been 
shut out, 1s made up of the purely advertising sheets on which no 
subscriptions were paid, and such of the American daily papers as 
had a circulation in Canada previous to last May.. 

Accordingly, from a standpoint of the desirability of excluding 
American periodicals in the main, as being of a very inferior quality, 
the results, so far, do not seem to have worked out to the desired 
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end. There is not the slightest doubt, however, that great good 
has been already accomplished by at least materially lessening the 
flow of “yellow trash” and obnoxious advertising journals, to say 
nothing of the work of saving grace done by the checking of the 
influx of the unspeakable Sunday editions with their vulgar illustra- 
tions and sensational reading. 

Again, with regard to the desire on the part of the Canadian 
government to encourage the circulation of British periodicals in 
Canada, the Canadians have, since 1902, persistently endeavoured 
to induce the British Post Office Department to grant concessions, 
by way of lower postal rates, on British publications coming to 
Canada. But the British officials feared that this would mean a 
serious loss to the postal revenue, and would establish a precedent 
on the strength of which other colonies of the Empire might demand 
similar concessions. Finally, however, the negotiations were car- 
ried to a successful issue by the present heads of the Canadian Post 
Office Department, and a rate of a penny per pound was given to 
English periodicals mailed to Canada by way of Canadian mail 
steamers, in place of the former British rate of four pence per 
pound. This new rate was one-half the rate at the same time es- 
tablished between Canada and the United States, but, to bring this 
about, Canada had to agree to carry this second-class matter free 
of charge from the Liverpool docks, and to forego the former tran- 
sit charges paid by the British government to the Canadian Post 
Office Department for the carriage of British mails. 

Thus was established the “legislated preference” in favour of 
British publications. It became necessary, in order to give full 
value to the new condition of affairs, that the Canadian people 
should begin to look to Britain for their periodic literature. But, 
in this connection, it must not be forgotten that the new arrange- 
ment favours the lower class of British current literature as well as 
the higher grade. Since the passing of the new regulations several 
British publications have been placed on the Canadian prohibited 
list, as being of an immoral nature, and therefore not such as con- 
formed to the conditions required of publications allowed to circu- 
late through the Canadian mails. 

An examination of the magazines coming from.the mother 
country does not encourage the idea that British periodicals corre- 
sponding to such American publications as ‘“Munsey’s,” “Mc- 
Clure’s,” “Everybody’s,” or the “American,” are in any way supe- 
rior to the latter publications. It is a question, indeed, if they are 
not decidedly inferior. There is nothing on the American side, ex- 
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cepting, perhaps, the North American Review, that can equal such 
publications as the Nineteenth Century Review, Blackwood’s, The 
Fortnightly, and others of the same class. But, on the other hand, 
England has no illustrated monthly that can compare favourably 
with Harper’s Magazine, or the Century. Of the lower grade pub- 
lications both in England and America, we may well pray that we 
may be delivered from both. The advertisements in the lower 
grade British publications, to say nothing of the rest of their con- 
tents, make them entirely unfit for general circulation, and the Can- 
adian prohibited list is constantly being added to by the insertion 
of the names of these obnoxious journals. 

A large increase has taken place in the amount of mail matter 
received from Great Britain. Somewhat over 200 per cent. more 
than formerly is now brought to Canada, since the coming into 
effect of the cheap rates. Thus, to judge from surface indications, 
the new regulations are fulfilling their mission. But a canvass of 
a number of the leading Canadian news agents reveals the fact that 
this increase is almost wholly in the line of such magazines as the 
Strand, Cassell’s, Windsor, Pall Mall and others of their ilk. The 
sale of such periodicals as Blackwood’s, Nineteenth Century, Fort- 
nightly Review, and others of the better class, has not increased to 
any perceptible extent as yet. And yet this was the class of litera- 
ture which the Canadian government wished to encourage the cir- 
culation of in Canada. Quite a decided increase has taken place in 
the receipt of British newspapers, but this is, to a great extent, due 
to the large influx of English emigrants who are now able to obtain 
their home papers as cheaply here as they could in the home-land. 
This latter factor is important as regards the question of Imperial 
unity, for we have here a growing element among our people who 
are acquainted with the British points of view, and who are able to 
keep in sight of their old associations by means of the home papers. 
This is important for the reason that, apart from the inducement of 
material welfare, it is doubtful if we could offer a greater one to 
the prospective immigrant than that of giving him the facilities for 
enabling him to keep in touch with the mother-land. And thus the 
British immigrant has an advantage which no other settler has. 

With regard to the patriotic side of the question, there will, 
perhaps, always be a lingering doubt in the minds of students of 
public affairs as to whether a legislative preference in favour of the 
current literature of the mother country is of any great benefit un- 
less backed up by the desired preference in the minds of the people, 
and, accordingly, whether it contains as much real patriotism as 
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some would have us believe. No one can doubt but that the greater 
the circulation of British periodicals of the best class in 
our country, the better for us as a nation. But, after 
all, is it not a matter of education and enlightenment on the part of 
our people, and not of mere legislation? Is a Canadian going to 
buy a high-class British magazine just because it sells at as low a 
figure at the bookstalls as the inferior American publication, if the 
latter appeals to his defective literary taste? Is mere legislation 
going to reform that taste? Is he going to subscribe to the “‘second- 
rate” class of British periodicals just because it is British, in prefer- 
ence to the American publication which, from a local point of view, 
appeals to him, it may be, far more strongly ? 

It all comes down to the fact at which the Postmaster-General 
hinted, in introducing his measure to Parliament, and which he 
plainly foresaw,—that the people must establish an “intellectual 
preference” themselves. All that the government is able to do is to 
legislate so as to make the intellectual preference possible, from a 
financial point of view, to the great mass of the people, and that 
only so long as the people make it possible. The postal department 
has here entered into the domain of national education, and has at- 
tempted to establish an intellectual preference which, to judge by 
results thus far, has not existed in the minds of the people. 

Since, as we have already noticed, the intellectual preference 
sought by the promoters of the new regulations was to be a prefer- 
ence for the best class of British current literature, the lower grades 
being in no way better than those of American if indeed they are as 
good, and, as the increased demand for British publications, since the 
coming into force of the new regulations, has been mostly for the 
second-rate matter, it would seem that the “Intellectual Preference” 
aimed at has not worked out as successfully as could be desired. But 
there are other factors in the situation which have not been general- 
ly considered. | 

While going over some documents in the Dominion govern- 
ment archives, the writer chanced upon a letter written in February, 
1795,* by Governor Simcoe to John King, of the Colonial Office, in 
the course of which he writes: “It appears to me very necessary to 
“counteract the baneful effects of the newspapers of the United 
“States, disseminated with great industry in this province. I beg 
“to suggest, through you, to the Duke of Portland, that it would be 
“highly beneficial if, with every packet, a set of such newspapers as 
“are not notoriously disaffected towards the King’s government 
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“and the British Constitution, was to be transmitted to me. 

“They would pass through so‘many channels as to form a proper 
“antidote to the productions of our enemies (the Americans), etc.” 
It would seem from the above that the Canadian denunciation of 
the “baneful effects” of American newspapers did not originate in 
1907, and that one hundred and twelve years ago the same argu- 
ments were put up to support measures for the exclusion of Ameri- 
can literature as are urged to-day. We may feel reasonably com- 
forted, perhaps, by this fact, that if a hundred years of this “bane- 
ful influence” has had no very disastrous effect on our Canadian 
ideals and ideas, it is highly probable that we are fairly safe, since 
the most impressionable period of our growth as a young nation is 
nearly, if not quite, past. 

We have already noticed the fact that American and Canadian 
newspapers are carried by the mail service of their respective gov- 
ernments at a rate which is but a fraction of the cost of transporta- 
tion. There is a great difference, however, between the two coun- 
tries, from the fact that in the United States a newspaper of very 
doubtful orgin may be allowed the special rates for transportation, 
even although it may be nothing more than an advertising medium, 
while in Canada any newspaper, or other periodical, seeking the 
special postal rates must establish its right to the same by submitting 
a subscription list of actual bona fide subscribers, who pay a regular 
yearly subscription. But after once having proved its right to the 
special rate of postage, it is carried through the mails at a rate 
which does not cover more than one-eighth of the cost of carriage, 
viz., one-half cent per pound. In the United States the rate is 
fixed at one cent per pound. The newspapers of the two countries 
in this way obtain a concession which is practically a subsidy. Let 
us see what this really means. 

With a nominal cost of transportation to any part of the country, 
newspapers can be mailed all over the land for the same price as is 
charged to a subscriber resident at the place of publication. This 
leads inevitably to a multiplication of newspapers, and consequent 
competition. Competition in this line of industry leads to baneful 
results, for its legitimate outcome is sensationalism of the most glar- 
ing kinds—anything to sell the paper. The question naturally arises 
as to whether this is a desirable state of affairs, and as to whether 
the newspapers so subsidized by the government are safe leaders of 
public opinion. In the United States the result has been such a 
tremendous growth of the number of daily papers, made possible 
by free, or practically free, government carriage, that the sole read- 
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ing of a large portion of American public is supplied by the daily 
papers, and especially by the sensational, and, from a literary stand- 
point at least, degrading Sunday editions. Criminals are tried by 
these papers before they are brought into court, the passions of the 
masses are aroused by them to a warlike pitch, over what may in 
reality be but the most trivial international incident, financial crises 
are brought about by the “scare head-lines” of some of these yellow 
journals, and as a recent contributor to a Canadian magazine wrote 
concerning them,—‘“The public ear has become so be-devilled that it 
“can only hear a shriek.” 

Situated as they are, so close to the sphere of influence of these 
typically American ways and methods in journalism, the Canadian 
newspapers cannot help but be to some extent affected by them, 
especially if the American journals are allowed free access to this 
country. And here the new postal regulations have done most 
praiseworthy work, for it does not any longer pay the American 
publisher to send his “‘scare-heads” across the line, and, to the 
American, what does not pay “don’t go,” to use his own vernacular. 

As the case now stands, and most likely will remain for an 
indefinite period, the Canadian publisher is not only reasonably free 
from American competition, but he is practically freed from the 
American style of journalism, since the latter can no longer flourish 
at his very doors. It now remains for him to build up a distinctive 
system of Canadian journalism which shall be strong, and sane, and 
virile, in its outlook on national questions, and become, to some ex- 
tent at least, that real school for the training of the public mind, 
which the care of a paternal government has made possible. 

But this does not prove, by any means, that a policy which in- 
directly subsidizes a national press is a sound one. It is a question 
if a hothouse growth of this sort is in the best interests of a strong 
national journalism. 

When the new postal arrangement went into effect in May, last, 
a strong protest was entered by at least fifty per cent. of the Can- 
adian publishers irrespective of party affiliations, for the reason that 
it increased the expense of sending Canadian papers to subscribers 
in the United States, these being mostly expatriated Canadians who 
kept in touch with the home affairs by subscribing to the local 
papers. Among all the editorial comments on the change, made by 
the Canadian newspapers, there was none more broadminded than 
that made by the editor of a local weekly in the province of Quebec: 
“This talk of newspapers being of so great a help to humanity that 
“the government ought to treat them as it would a benevolent insti- 
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“tution is humiliating. Newspapers are commercial enterprises and 
“ought to be dealt with on commercial lines. The government has 
“no right to carry them for less than it costs to do so, and were ade- 
“quate postage rates charged there would be fewer papers, but they 
“would be better. If this paper is worth the additional postage, its 
“readers are not going to do without it; if it is not, we are not going 
“to abuse the government.” If every Canadian newspaper took 
this view “there would be fewer newspapers, but they would be bet- 
ter,” as this editor so wisely says. No country in the world gives 
such encouragement to its journalistic literature as does the United 
States and Canada, and the experiment does not seem to have work- 
ed out any too well. 

The British newspaper of the better class, far superior as it 
is to the American, is not at all likely to obtain any great circula- 
tion in Canada. While its editorial columns are of far more value 
in their comments on current events and national affairs, its general 
news is of little or no interest to the native Canadian, and will never 
become so to any great extent. What the Canadian publishers need 
to do is to build up in Canada a national journalism founded on the 
best that is in the mother country, and make it, at the same time, in 
keeping with the newer conditions of this young and vigorous land, 
with its different view points and its budding aspirations 
toward nationhood, and to guide these aspirations along broad 
and thoughtful lines. And no time will ever be more suitable for 
such endeavour than in the years immediately at hand. A strong, 
broad-minded press can do a noble work in this rapidly growing 
country which is just now at the formative stage, and, protected as 
it is from outside competition, it is possible for it to become one of 
the greatest factors in the national upbuilding, in steadying the feet 
of the nation over the difficulties that must necessarily beset its path 
on the way toward full-grown manhood. 

But the greatest factor of all the forces that must aid all legis- 
lation such as that which we have been discussing, in the establish- 
ment of a true intellectual preference, is Education. Legislation 
is the outcome of a nation’s customs and sentiments. It cannot 
make these things; it can only crystallize them into a law at a cer- 
tain stage of their development. It cannot permanently establish 
custom by force, especially in intellectual affairs, unless the senti- 
ment of the people is behind it. It can make intellectual preference 
possible by arranging favourable external conditions, but it cannot 
fix the preference of the individual mind. That is the task of Edu- 
cation. 
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The government of the country, by its favourable postal laws, 
has done almost all that it can reasonably do in making it possible 
for the people to establish an intellectual preference—more than any 
other country in the world has done along the same line. But if 
the people want this state of affairs to continue they will have to 
show that they desire, as a people, the best that can be got in the 
literary line. If they continue to prefer such literature as the Am- 
erican publication with its shallow interpretation of human nature, 
and its milk-and-water, and bread-and-butter ideas of life, to what 
it can just as easily obtain from the best class of British current 
literature now placed within easy reach of all, then good-bye to in- 
tellectual preference. In that event, new legislation will be ulti- 
mately a necessity, and even the legislative preference will be wiped 
out. 

It is in our schools and colleges that the national mind is pri- 
marily trained, and it is to them that we must look for an ultimate 
development of the nation’s mind to such a stage that legislated 
preference will no longer be a necessity. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has done its share. It now remains for the educational de- 
partments, for the library boards, for the whole people, to do theirs. 

Let our reading be limited in extent, if it must be so, and our 
national literatures slow of growth, but, in heaven’s name, let our 
reading be of the kind that elevates and broadens our minds, and 
let our literature grow up to be a worthy descendant of that grand 
old literature built up by Chaucer and Milton and Shakespeare, to 
occupy an immortal place among the literatures of the world. 

Postal laws and regulations cannot reasonably be asked to do 
more to aid our country’s literature than they are doing. It remains 
for the Canadian people to show what they are going to do to help 
along the cause. It is for them to say whether the literature that 
circulates in our homes, in our schools, in our public libraries, and 
reading-rooms, is to be of the very best class that can be procured, 
or whether we are to be satisfied with, and even prefer, the class of 
current reading material that helps to promote no good end, and 
destroys all appreciation of true literature. 

H. E. ATWATER. 
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Mycenzan Cup. 


ONG ago, many centuries before the coming of Christ, when 
the gods of Egypt still watched the ebb and flow of their holy 

river from the unruined temples of Thebes and Memphis, and when 
Babylon had not yet bowed her first pride before the arrogance of 
Nineveh, there lived on the shores of the Great Sea a race that was 
laying the foundations of western civilization. It was a race active, 
powerful, quick-witted, restless, and radiant with glorious possibili- 
ties. It built great fortresses and palaces, sailed in fleets of ships 
to Egypt, Italy, and the farthest ends of the Euxine, and left splen- 
did traditions to dazzle and inspire later generations. And yet of the 
Greeks of those early centuries, of the men who produced the Iliad 
and the Odyssey and who ages before built the walls of Tiryns and 
Cnossus, not a single historic fact can be stated with confidence be- 
yond those that may be gleaned from the poems and stones. Not 
that these are to be despised, indeed. Yet the very beauty of the 
old stories, the impressiveness of the desolate gateways, the splendor 
of the Iliad and Odyssey themselves make our wish the more in- 
tense to know more of these heroes and their deeds, of Theseus, of 
Jason, of Herakles and Agamemnon. All the glory of Homer can- 
not cease to make us wish for some chronicle, however crude and 
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meagre, that might clear up a little of the mist that will perhaps for- 
ever hang about those ages in which Europe was being born. 

Yet, if we have no such chronicle, archaeology has done much to 
make up for the deficiency. Few things have more interested the 
world of classical and historical scholarship since Dr. Schliemann 
began his work in 1876 than the excavations throughout the Aegean 
world which he initiated. Discoveries and resultant theories have 
followed one another with bewildering rapidity. So bewildering, 
indeed, that unquestionable as it is that we know now far more than 
we did thirty years ago about the early age of Greece it has been 
difficult to find time and opportunity to take stock, to really see how 
the new facts affect our total point of view. So it is worth while, 
perhaps, to rewrite this first chapter in the history of Europe, even 
if inadequately and experimentally, for the sake of clearing our 
minds a little. If we cannot have all that we should like in the way 
of definiteness and scientific accuracy, it has come to be worth while 
to sum up what we have. And even where the word accuracy is 
quite out of place, and where we have to fall back on hypothesis and 
probability, it may be that a dim light through which shadows at 
least may be seen is better than black darkness. For behind the 
shadows stood once a bright and virile reality. 

Let us take, then, the narrative of Thucydides first and see what 
we can make of it. What his sources of information were we do 
not know, but he was a wise Athenian of the Golden age, the great- 
est historian that the Greek race produced, and even when he writes 
of a time centuries before his own we can scarcely venture wholly 
to disregard him. Summarized in the barest form his story of 
early Greece is as follows :—‘The country now called Hellas was 
not regularly settled in ancient times. The people were migratory, 
cultivating the soil just enough to obtain a maintenance from it, 
building no great cities and having no considerable resources. There 
was no common action in Hellas, indeed, before the Trojan war, 
and the Hellenes only made the expedition against Troy after they 
had gained considerable experience of the sea. Minos is the first to 
whom tradition ascribes the possession of a navy. He made himself 
master of a great part of what is now termed the Hellenic sea, con- 
quered the Cyclades and was the first colonizer of most of them. . . 
After Minos had established his navy, communication by sea became 
more general. For, he having expelled the pirates, the dwellers on 
the sea-coast began to grow richer and to live in a more settled man- 
ner; and some of them, finding their wealth increase beyond their 
expectations surrounded their towns with walls. This was the state 
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of society which was beginning to prevail at the time of the Trojan 
war. . . . By this time the supremacy of Crete had passed to 
Mycenae, and Agamemnon was the most powerful king of his time. 
But even in the age which followed the Trojan war, Hellas was still 
in process of ferment and settlement, and had no time for peaceful 
growth. The return of the Hellenes after their long absence led to 
many changes: quarrels, too, arose in nearly every city, and those 
who were expelled went and founded other cities. In the eighteenth 
year after the war, the Dorians, led by the Heracleidae, conquered 
the Peloponnesus.” | 

Now with this in our minds as a working hypothesis, and with 
Homer and the old legends to help us, let us unroll a map and study 
it a little. Here first is Crete, and we identify Cnossus, the city of 
Minos, now bared to the world once more by Mr. Arthur Evans and 
his co-workers of the British school at Athens. Then as we look 
north to the lands about the Aegean we find in the plain of Argolis 
the city which became the chief military and naval power of Greece 
after the passing of Minos, the city of Perseus and of Agamemnon, 
wide-wayed Mycenae. Near it on our map are names nearly as 
famous, Tiryns and Argos. Not far to the north-west, on the road 
from Argolid cities to the Isthmus and Gulf of Corinth, rose the 
formidable citadel of the Acrocorinthos, dominating and protecting 
the city founded by Thessalian Sisyphus, grandfather of Bellero- 
phon. Farther south in the valley of the Eurotas there was Sparta, 
“Lacedaemon, low-lying amid the caverned hills,” destined to be 
the proudest of all the cities of the conquering Dorians. Beyond 
the bounds of Peloponnesus, to the north of Attica, Boeotia and 
Thessaly, and across the sea in Asia-Minor are names of cities and 
peoples that in those early ages are connected at point after point 
with these great powers of Crete and Argolis. Here is Athens, 
whence Theseus went to the Labyrinth of Minos to gain honor and 
his city’s freedom by killing the Minotaur.* Here in Bcoetia are 
Thebes, the city of Cadmus, and Orchomenus, where Athamas, 
father of Phrixus and brother of Sisyphus, ruled the Minyz. Here 
is Iolcos in Thessaly, whence Jason led his Argonauts to the quest 
of a golden fleece a generation before the Trojan war. Along this 
coast of Thrace did the Achaian fleet move slowly eastward to 
avenge the theft of Helen. Here rose the walls of Troy, and by this 
plain where the Greek host encamped for so many weary years must 

*See Mr. Hogarth’s article in Contemp. Rev., vol. 78, and the more de- 


tailed account by Mr. A. J. Evans in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 
XXI, p. 99. 
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Phrixus and Helle have fled on their way from Thessaly to distant 
Colchis. Only a little farther east is the famous strait where the 
fair Argive princess Io passed from shore to shore in the guise of 
a white heifer. South of the Troad is Phrygia, where reigned 
Tantalus, father of Pelops and great grandfather of Agamemnon. 
Scarcely a mountain or a river or an island or a grove in that whole 
enchanted world but is glorified by some beautiful or terrible tale of 
the early ages of Europe. And amid all that is strange there stand 
out so distinctly the memory of Minos and the sons of Atreus, of 
Troy and the cities of Argolis, of far voyages such as those marvel- 
lous ones of Perseus, of Odysseus, of Herakles, and of Jason, that 
even without a shred of historical account the mind in spite of itself 
refuses to regard them as mere dreams. 

Nor are we left wholly helpless to accept or reject according to 
our temperament. In 1876 Dr. Schliemann, inspired by so ardent 
a love for Homer that the Iliad was to him a living tale of real 
heroes, set sixty-three men to work with pick-axe and spade within 
the mighty walls of Mycenae.* Before another twelvemonth was 
over men knew that ‘‘Mycenae rich in gold’, was at least no idle 
phrase, and that in real truth kings had once reigned here in power 
and splendor. The dazzled excavators, clearing away the great 
mound within the Lions’ Gate found graves containing skeletons 
and embalmed bodies “in the splendor of their crowns and breast- 
plates of embossed plate of gold; their swords studded with golden 
imagery ; their faces covered strangely in golden masks. The very 
floor of one tomb was thick with gold dust—the heavy gilding from 
some perished kingly vestment ; in another was a downfall of golden 
leaves and flowers; and amid this profusion of fine “fragments were 
rings, bracelets, smaller crowns, as for children, dainty butterflies 
and ornaments, and that golden flower on a silver stalk—all of pure 
soft gold unhardened by alloy, the delicate films of which one must 
touch but lightly, yet twisted and beaten by hand and hammer, into 
wavy, spiral relief.”= With this wealth of gold were found wea- 
pons of bronze inlaid and adorned with scenes whose workmanship 
plainly showed eastern influence, and graceful vases of marble and 
alabaster. Who these kings were when they walked the earth, 
whether indeed they called themselves Atreus or Orestes or Aegis- 


*Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 62; see also Schuchardt, Schliemann’s Exce- 
vations and Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age. 
+Walter Pater, Greek Studies. 
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thus, no record was found to tell. Yet one could hardly blame Dr. 
Schliemann when he had announced to the world that he had dis- 
covered the tomb of Agamemnon. 

This was only the beginning. Tiryns, Orchomenus, and Troy 
itself were excavated by Dr. Schliemann, and all yielded evidence 
of a glory that was in its prime ages before Herodotus wrote the 
first known history of the Aegean lands. The old stories became 
suddenly alive. Every new vase or fragment of ornament was eag- 
erly studied and compared with the pages of Homer. Nor was it 
difficult to find parallels. And yet it was even more difficult to es- 
cape the growing certainty that the civilization of Mycenae was not 
that of Homer, but one far older than the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
Homer became more and more modern. As excavation progressed 
a prehistoric age stood revealed which seemed to hold in its silent 
walls and painted pottery and ornaments of gold the secret of the 
beginnings of Greek life and art. Then finally, in 1900 and suc- 
ceeding years came the excavation of Cnossus, and every day we 
hear of further discoveries in Crete by eager workers who feel that 
any hour may bring them face to face with a key to the mysteries 
of prehistoric Greece. 

For mysteries there certainly are. If the tablets found in Crete 
by Mr. Evans could only be deciphered* some or all the mist might 
be cleared away. But in the meantime there are insistent ques- 
tions which may indeed be hypothetically answered, but whose ans- 
wers involve in every point matters still in controversy. When did 
these cities flourish? What race inhabited them? What was their 
relation to the East? What was their relation to the heroes of 
Homer and of Greek legend? 

The only real hope of determining the question of datef lies in 
parallel discoveries that may definitely relate Mycenaean culture to 
Egypt. For Egypt we have a chronological framework that is rea- 
sonably satisfactory, and the dynasties of Egyptian kings may be 
dated now with considerable accuracy. Accordingly, such a report 


as this from Professor Flinders Petriet has some very direct inter- 
est :— 


*See Mr. A. J. Evans’ article Of Cretan and Aegean Script, in Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, vol. XVII, p. 327. 

TSee Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, for an admirable summary of 
pee evidence, but almost every contribution to the subject touches this phase 
or it. 

_ $7 et el Amarna, p. 15, et seq. Note, however, the criticism (not conclu- 
sive, I think), by Cecil Torr in the Classical Review for July, 1894. 


ote 
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“When I first went to Tel-el-Amarna, I aimed at finding the 
rubbish heaps, where the waste was thrown from the palace. I 
searched all around the palace region, but could not find any such 
remains; while clearing, however, on the desert, about three fur- 
longs from the palace, I found a wide stretch of waste heaps. As 
they are on the nearest open ground to the palace, and contained 
scattered throughout the whole area dozens of objects with the 
names of the royal family and hundreds of pieces of imported Ae- 
gean pottery, it seems evident that these are the palace waste heaps 
which I sought.” (An accompanying statement shows rings and 
other objects with names of Tahutmes III, Amenhotep III, Akhen- 
aten and Rasmenkha—kings of the eighteenth dynasty—and none 
thereafter, which places the date of these remains about 1400 B.C.) 
“It is almost needless to observe that this discovery and dating of 
Aegean pottery stands on an entirely different footing to those 
which have been previously made in Egypt and Greece. . . . Here 
we have not to consider isolated objects, but thousands of tons of 
waste heaps, with pieces of hundreds of vases, and about a hundred 
absolutely dated objects with cartouches. And when we see that 
in all this mass, which is on a scale which is beyond the possibility 
of accidental or casual mixture throughout, there is not a single ob- 
ject which can be dated later than about 1380 B.C., we may hence- 
forward remember that there are few facts in all archeology deter- 
mined with a more overwhelming amount of evidence than the dat- 
ing of this earlier style of Aegean pottery to the beginning of the 
’ fourteenth century B.C. 

Without going into the details of the controversy, then, we have 
fair basis now for considering the Mycenaean age, with that which 
is sometimes called the Minoan—including at any rate the period of 
Cretan and Mycenaean greatness—as extending from about 2000 to 
1100 B.C. Indeed we are not likely to be far wrong if we keep in 
mind the traditional date for the fall of Troy, 1184, B.C. 

The problem of race seems at first sight to be an unnecessary 
one. Were not Homer’s poems written in Greek, and were not his 
heroes men of his own race? Questions like these are by no means 
foolish, and yet the matter is not to be settled quite so easily. Arios- 
tot sang in Italian the adventures of a Frank. A whole cycle of 
writers of romance have told in French and English the deeds of a 
British King Arthur. Because we know the race that inhabited Greece 
in the fifth century we need by no means suppose that the question is 
settled for the fifteenth. And yet the importance of the whole matter, 
at least for the historian, is perhaps exaggerated. The mysteri- 
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ous tablets of Cnossus are indced not written in Greek, and the 
Mycenaean civilization is not the Homeric. Doubtless from the 
beginning of time there were invasions and migrations from every 
direction, and even the theory of Professor Ridgeway that Homer’s 
Achaian heroes were conquering Celts or Teutons such as the Lom- 
bards in Italy or Rurik and his companions in Novgorod, has no- 
thing in it revolutionary or even unlikely. It is perfectly possible 
that Homer’s heroes were warriors from the north ruling over 
Pelasgic, Hellenic and Asiatic subjects in Greece and Asia Minor, 
and that the real princes of Mycenae were of a quite different race. 
But such a theory rests still on incomplete data, and after all the 
difficulties of the situation seem hardly to demand so startling a 
solution. It is true that the Mycenaean age was an age of bronze, 
of burial, and of long shields, while Homer was familiar with iron, 
with cremation, and with round shields. But Homer did not live 
in the age of Agamemnon. If he belongs to the ninth century and 
the Trojan war took place, as is probable in the twelfth, they were 
separated by three centuries,—centuries, too, of great changes. 
There is no reason to suppose that the poet was also an antiquarian. 
He made Agamemnon and Odysseus live again, it is true, but he 
gave them armor and customs that were familiar to himself. Whe- 
ther he had in his mind’s eye Celts, Teutons, or Pelasgians, meant 
in fact little to him and need mean little to us. His immortal tales 
may have an historic basis, and in the lack of evidence we may even 
assume their general truth. But their chief historic value is inde- 
pendent of their scientific accuracy. Whatever actually happened 
on the plain before Troy, and whatever race gave birth to the war- 
riors of the Iliad, Homer has made them Greeks, and has made 
them, too, interpreters of his own age if not of theirs. The “Idylls 
of the King” may not enlighten us in regard to sixth century Bri- 
tain; but their value if they were the solitary poetic message from 
nineteenth century England, would be beyond estimate. The par- 
allel is far from perfect. But we may perhaps safely say that until 
we have more than pottery and tradition to guide us the race of 
Minos and Agamemnon is a matter of comparative indifference. As 
we know them they are the first of the Hellenes. 

If the accurate settlement of the race question means little to 
the historian one can scarcely dismiss so curtly the relation of these 
Mycenaean Greeks to the East. Everyone who is interested in 
Greece is interested in the influence of Egypt, Phoenicia and Chal- 
daea on the origin and early development of Hellenic civilization. 
And here archaeology has confirmed explicitly enough the consistent 
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verdict of Greek tradition and the @ priori conclusion that would 
be reached by any thinking observer. Intercommunication between 
Greece and Asia Minor must antedate the most ancient traditions. 
Through Asia Minor from the more distant peoples of Egypt and 
‘ Assyria would inevitably come constant streams of influence. So 
we find Mycenaean objects in Egypt and Egyptian objects in My- 
cenae and Cnossus. But in the age when Cnossus and Mycenae 
were built Aegean art was still crude, while that of Egypt and As- 
syria was mature and self-confident. So we may place side by side 
the rude, childish efforts of native artists with the unmistakably 
eastern work on the daggers found at Mycenae and see the two cur- 
rents that combined to make later Greek art. One is quite perfect 
in its way, while the other is amazingly crude, but the freedom and 
spontaneous joy in composition and even execution in the one is 
sought vainly in the stiff design and conventional execution of the 
other. Here is a bronze statuette found at Olympia, an image of 
Athena, that shows a skilled Greek hand working with Egyptian 
models, but adding touches of freedom and grace quite unknown 
to the art of the Nile. As late as the early fifth century, in the 
familiar stele of Aristion, for example, there survives a distinct 
touch of eastern influence. Yet even in the early ages of Aegean 
civilization the wholly Oriental designs on the swords found by 
Dr. Schliemann may be balanced by the utterly un-eastern seals 
and frescoes of Cnossus or by the exquisite gold cups of Vaphio. 
The masters of the East, then, may have aided the Aegean artists 
to attain a knowledge of their craft. But once self-confidence and 
a mastery of the elements has been gained, the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tion influence died away until they vanished utterly from the per- 
fected Greek art of the age of Pheidias. 

Certainly, then, eastern influence was present in the early Ae- 
gean, and just as certainly it was not supreme. And here tradition 
and archeology illustrate one another. Let us take just one ex- 
ample. No part of the remains at Mycenae 1s more striking or 
more famous than the Lions’ Gate, where above the huge lintel 
stand two great lionesses in stone, rearing with their mighty paws 
on a pillar. No such figures are known elsewhere in Greece. But 
across the sea in Phrygia are direct and striking parallels to the 
Lions’ Gate, only of far less lifelike workmanship. One might think 
that some exiled Phrygian artist of surpassing ability had copied 
the design familiar to him at home for some potentate here in Ar- 
golis. Inevitably the old story comes back of how Pelops, son of 
the terrible Phrygian King Tantalus, fled to Greece, bringing with 
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him vast wealth; how at Olympia he won Hippodameia for his 
bride; how his daughter married Sthenelus, King of Mycenae, son 
of Perseus and Andromeda; how his sons, Atreus and Thyeotes 
fled from him as he from Tantalus and took refuge with their sis- 
ter at the Mycenaean court; how after Sthenelus had left his throne 
to Eurystheus and Eurystheus had died in the north fighting the 
sons of Herakles, Atreus succeeded to the throne of his nephew. 
All of which may be fable. Yet, if it is at least partly true, the 
Lions’ Gate may have been built after all by a prince of Phrygian 
blood. 

And indeed there is something to be said for a general provi- 
sional acceptance of the legends, even if we did not now stand in 
the presence of an unburied Cnossus or an indubitable proof of the 
wealth of Mycenae, we should have to reckon with the fact that the 
heroes were as real to the later Greeks as Alfred the Great and 
Robert Bruce are to us. As Percy Gardiur has well pointed out 
subjective history is sometimes more important than objective; 
what men have believed to be true may matter more historically 
than the truth itself; and there are times when a legend must take 
its place as a fact in all essential respects, simply because of its 
overwhelming influence on the minds of men. So for us as for 
Herodotus Minos once ruled in the great palace at Cnossus; for us 
too did Proetus found Tiryns; for us did Porseus kill the Gorgon, 
rescue Andromeda and build Mycenae; and for us, when the power 
of Crete had receded before the rising might of Mycanae, did 
Agamemnon lead the allied host of Greece to the siege of Troy. 
And if we may see all of these things only through the haze of 
legend, yet the legends themselves are so full of the heroic, so full 
too of the spirit that makes a study of the Greeks permanently fas- 
cinating and instructive, that to ignore them is to ignore the first 
clear signs of the beginning of Europe. 

C. F. Lavece. 


GERMAN IN THE SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 





HE present status of the study of German in the secondary 
schools of the province is a matter not only of regret but of 
serious loss to the country. It is the more regrettable as the work 
done in the schools reacts on the universities, which in their turn 
must act on the schools. Whether our educational system is ad- 
vancing or receding, there is no doubt that in the study of German 
it is far behind what it ought to be. 

As the high school curriculum at present stands the modern lan- 
guages and Greek are at a disadvantage as compared with Latin, 
which to a certain extent is compulsory, and more particularly as 
compared with the natural sciences. These three languages are in 
the first place discriminated against in the lower school by getting 
no recognition for junior leaving work, where the sciences are com- 
pulsory. Then in the upper school they may be taken in a series of 
combinations with or without a science, but the handicap arises from 
the fact that the sciences, biology and chemistry, are already some- 
what familiar and that the two may form an option instead of a lan- 
guage group. As the work necessary to cover the prescribed course 
in these sciences is not to be compared with that required for any 
of the language options, teachers and pupils naturally choose the 
easier option. 

As to the combinations where in addition to the compulsory 
Latin one other foreign language is to be taken, conditions are such 
that German and Greek are relegated to the background, not re- 
commended by the instructor, not selected by the pupil, and so in 
too many cases not studied at all. 

Time was when it was an option between Greek and the two 
modern languages together. That was rightly considered as an un- 
tenable position and so they were all equalized. But now the science 
option, or the option of a science and French has had the effect of 
driving the study of German and Greek out of many high schools 
entirely and of diminishing it in the remaining schools and collegiate 
institutes. 

It has been said that this neglect of the study of German is a 
serious loss to the country. How is this so? 

German is the language of the most advanced of modern na- 
tions. A knowledge of the language is the key to what the people 
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speaking it think, and say, and do. Much of this, of course, may in 
time become accessible through translation; but much of it, of great 
value from a special or from a general point of view, never does. 
Further, the German language is so constructed that the very study 
of it is an unsurpassed gymnastic for mental training. 

These two positions are generally admitted. This being so, it 
might be reasonably expected that the study of this language would 
receive more attention from the educational authorities, department- 
al or local, as well as from the public generally, than it now unfor- 
tunately does. German and French are, as far as the departmental 
authorities are concerned, on the same footing. They may both be 
taken up in the lower school, but not till the second year and not 
together. One must be taught a year before the other, and curious- 
ly and illogically enough, it is French, the easier study, that is in al- 
most every case, first begun. German is taken up the following year 
or not at all. 

With French as an instrument of mental discipline or as the 
language of a highly civilized people, no fault can be found, but it 
cannot be ranked on either count as high as German. 

The fact that French is the prevailing tongue of the major part of 
the population of a large province of the Dominion, is no reason 
why it should receive any more attention in our schools and univer- 
sities than German, the language of the leaders, not only in the art 
of war but also in the arts of peace. The dominant and preponderat- 
ing race in this country is English-speaking, and this it doubtless 
will remain. That French-Canadians so often speak not only their 
mother tongue, but also English, arises only from the necessity of 
the situation, business or social. The French are a minority in an 
English-speaking country, and a very small one when the English- 
speaking country to the south of us is considered. 

It does not, then, at all follow that the English-speaking citizens 
of this country should learn to speak French for practical purposes, 
though it might be desirable in the case of those living in Quebec. 
The study of French, therefore, can have no other motive than to 
serve as an intellectual study or as an open sesame to the literature 
and ideas of old France. 

Why, then, should the study of German amongst us be neglect- 
ed for that of French? The answer is manifold. 

For centuries French enjoyed, in all civilized countries, a 
social and political supremacy. Although this ascendancy has now 
disappeared, there is still enough echo heard in some remote places, 
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like the British colonies, to make people imagine that it still retains 
its ancient supremacy and is therefore the only one of the modern 
languages worthy of study. 

It may be true, as Frederick the Great once said, that a foreign- 
er, be he ever so conversant with French, and ever so skilful a lin- 
quist, can never acquire that fine feeling for the language that a 
person born and bred in it alone can have. Yet there is not the 
slightest doubt that for beginners, for such work as is required for 
school-leaving or many university examinations, French is a study 
decidedly easier than German, not to speak of Greek or Latin. This 
arises from the analytical character of the language and from the 
large vocabulary common to it and English, recognizable at a glance. 
If, then, these two languages were put on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity on the time-tables of the schools with respect to the time given 
to each, the choice of the average student or teacher would be for 
French. But, as seen, French is usually studied a year longer than 
German, or to state the situation better, it is begun a year before 
German. When these two facts are considered, the wonder is that 
German is as much studied as it is. 

But this is not all: page for page, or word for word, there is 
more German than French prescribed for the middle and upper 
school work. The reading of any German, even the simplest, is 
dificult compared with French. We should then expect to find pre- 
scribed the very simplest German compatible with literary merit. 
But in this work there is much that is complicated and difficult not 
only as to form but also as to thought. There is, then, in the first 
place, too much German as compared with French, or, what amounts 
to the samé thing, too little French as compared with German; and 
in the second place the character of most of the German prescribed 
is too difficult. There is, in short, an utter lack of due proportion 
observed in the work of the two languages as prescribed. 

Another reason for the neglect of German in the schools lies in 
the inadequate scholarship of many of the teachers, or rather in the 
penury of many schools boards, who cannot, or will not, provide 
modern specialists, or even fair all-round teachers. No doubt there 
are school staffs entirely ignorant of German, and some that are not 
very expert in French. But as it is comparatively easy to acquire 
a smattering of French, so, even with this smattering, it is compara- 
tively easy to make a show at teaching it, and the two high school 
inspectors cannot unfortunately be universal specialists. This large 
province ought to have more than two inspectors, so that the differ- 
ent departments of study could at reasonable intervals be inspected 
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by men conversant with their work and requirements. A specialist 
in science, or classics, or mathematics, is not exactly the right man 
to tell whether a modern language teacher knows his work, or is 
teaching it according to the most advanced and approved methods. 

Joined to the natural predilection of pupil and teacher for the 
easier subject is the factor, in most schools, more particularly in the 
smaller ones, of economy of time, so that often the temptation or 
the necessity arises of doing away with small class periods, and this 
may be but a phase of the desire of teachers to teach an easier rather 
than a more difficult subject. As German is the subject that suffers 
here too, the wonder is, not that it is so little taught, but that it 1s 
taught at all. | 

The boom of a few years ago in behalf of the sciences is at least 
partly responsible for the gradual disappearance of German from 
the schools. It was not a very far-sighted policy from even a nar- 
row point of view, to exclude the elementary study of a subject so 
necessary to advanced and effective work in the subjects replacing 
it. Since the Germans lead in so many fields of scientific research, 
a knowledge of their published works becomes a necessity to those 
engaged in advanced scientific studies. The same applies to almost 
every other domain of mental activity. An ordinary reading know- 
ledge of German should, then, be a part of the necessary equipment 
for the most advanced work in these as in the natural sciences. This 
knowledge should be at least begun in the schools, and if not there, 
then in the universities. 

Here at Queen’s the library shelves are fairly groaning under 
the weight of German books in many departments other than that 
of German literature proper. And yet how pitifully small the num- 
ber, specializing in these same departments, who can read these 
books with anything like ordinary facility, or indeed at all! The 
fact is that no knowledge of German is required as a part of the 
basic equipment for advanced work, either on the university course 
or in matriculation work. It is true that Queen’s has one honor 
course, of which honor German forms no part, in which neverthe- 
less certain work is prescribed for study in the original German. A 
recent writer in a British magazine characterizes this as one of the 
chief glories of Queen’s, a proof of the high estimation in which the 
knowledge of German is held by this distinguished writer. And there 
are students of this same department who do qualify timely and ef- 
fectively for such work, while others again invert the natural order 


and logical sequence and do not seek the tool till actively engaged 
in, or even done with, the specialty. 
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To revert to the natural sciences, it may be safely asserted that 
no scientific institution in all America, pretending to do advanced 
work, ignores a knowledge of German. And yet it is practically 
ignored at Queen’s. It may, perhaps, be recommended in connec- 
tion with certain courses, but ideals at Queen’s are not yet so pitch- 
ed that extra subjects are studied on the mere strength of a recom- 
mendation, no matter how valuable, directly or indirectly, these 
subjects may be. 

An ancient tradition, come years ago from the mother land and 
based on conditions differing from those now existing there, is part- 
ly responsible for this apathy to German in all advanced work at 
Queen's. The proximity of Britain to the continent makes it quite 
easy to spend a vacation, or many vacations, in acquiring 
the language at first hand. This custom arose long before German 
was taught to any extent, if at all, in British secondary schools. 
But now the study of this language in these schools has reached very 
respectable proportions. It has been found to be necessary, even 
with the natural facilities for acquiring it in its home. Those facili- 
ties are lacking in Canada owing to the distance and expense, yet 
the belated tradition still survives and many labor on under the 
handicap of the delusion that they will gain at first hand and at a 
later period that knowledge of German which they should now have 
for the more effective performance of their special work. 

That German is not on the curriculum of the Royal Military 
College at Kingston, must strike every thoughtful observer with 
surprise. This is essentially a military college. The masters in the 
art of war and its kindred subjects are, as already stated, and as 
everyone knows, the Germans. Yet the language of these masters, 
and consequently their written works on the subject, are excluded 
from the otherwise excellent curriculum of this institution. This 
seems, to say the least, an extraordinary anachronism, almost more 
so than the ignorance of the language prevailing in some quarters 
at Queen’s. It is probably an oversight which the authorities will 
remedy at the first opportunity for the sake of the graduates, the 
institution and the country. 

In conclusion, be it said again, this study has not only a highly 
technical and disciplinary value, it is also the key to one of the rich- 
est literatures in the world. An education of which German forms 
no part cannot be the most practical one, nor yet can it be called 
“liberal,” whether acquired in the secondary schools, at the Royal 
Military College, or at Queen’s. 

JOHN MACGILLIVRAY. 
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HAD the pleasure, during the past summer, of ascending the 

Jung-frau, one of the most noted mountains in Switzerland. The 
ascent was up to the snow limit and the vicinity of the glacier in 
summer, and every means were taken by the state authorities—for 
in Switzerland all these matters are attended to by the state—to 
make the ascent comfortable and pleasant. | 

In the same compartment of the car with myself were several 
Americans, or preferably Yankees, who, as soon as we had begun 
the ascent, began to make comparisons between the Jungfrau and 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado, much to the disparagement of the for- 
mer. Their special American hill was higher—the special engi- 
neering work in building their railway was greater—the scenery 
was grander. 

And yet these critics come to Switzerland from time to time 
and invariably ascend the Swiss mountain, and from their conver- 
sation it was evident that they were quite willing that we should 
know that this was not their first visit. 

I am not in a position to make a comparison between Pike’s 
Peak and the Jungfrau as I have never seen the former mountain. 
But I do know that not only is the Swiss mountain beautiful in its 
snow-capped grandeur, but that the whole ascent is fraught with 
intense human interest, inasmuch as it is surrounded by the pres- 
ence of human activity. 

For some time after leaving Lauterbrunnen in the journey up- 
wards, a most beautiful landscape, replete with roads, and streams, 
and bridges, and clusters of shrubs and trees, and villages, and 
green fields, spreads out in one grand picture below you, and when 
in your progress upward some jutting spur, around which you pass, 
shuts out the scene below, another immediately comes into place 
like the changing pictures in a dissolving view. For up even to the 
snow limit you meet with houses and cottages, and workers in the 
fields, and grazing herds; and these are not characterristic of an 
ascent of Pike’s Peak, and will not be for many years to come. 

To the thoughtful man, such sweeping comparisons, made 
without proper judgment, and with an insufficient knowledge ol all 
the circumstances, are idle if not silly. No civilized system is en- 
tirely bad, and certainly none is entirely perfect. And it is morally 
certain that good points may be found in any system by those who 
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look for them, and that very many things in any system are better 
adapted to the genius of the country in which they have developed 
than would be those brought into the country from some foreign 
State. 

But this does not seem to be the opininon of the average Ameri- 
can tourist—the man who prepares himself for travel by filling his 
pockets instead of his heart and mind—who in all things outside 
his own immediate sphere is narrow and provincial. To him no 
other land in the world is so wonderful, so beautiful, so replete with 
all excellence, and so progressive as America. And this is par- 
ticularly the burden of comparison when England is under consid- 
eration. 

Now, I have been in England many times—I have gone through 
the country from north to south and from east to west, more than 
once and by different lines of railway ; I have resided for short peri- 
ods at different country towns; I have travelled on her hedge-lined 
highways, and through paths with convenient stiles, over her hills 
and down into her pleasant valleys; I have sailed on her rivers; 
have been in her castles and her grand baronial halls, and I have 
necessarily formed my own impressions about the great British 
fatherland. To the Canadian who has never been in England, these 
impressions may be worth something, or they may be worth nothing; 
but I give them here in the hope that they may not be altogether 
without interest. 

Let us take together, then, a trip to merry England,, and the 
storm and stress and sea-sickness of the ocean passage being over 
let us observe things, as best we can, while we sail slowly into the 
mouth of the busy Mersey and see in the distance the smoke and 
gloom which rests over a great English city. 

If it is not raining, the probabilities, judging from the dark 
and gloomy sky, are strongly in favor of rain, and yet it may 
not rain for a dull and sombre covering of cloud is no cer- 
tain indication of rain in England, even on the west and 
weeping coast. In fact it is quite useless for a_ stranger 
in the country to indulge in weather predictions, but he 
may rest assured that it is always safe for him to carry an umbrella. 
Those who think that it is always raining in England are under a 
wrong impression. .The country is upon the average much more 
moist than the interior parts of Canada, but there is also a consider- 
able amount of very beautiful weather. 

The sky is seldom very bright in any part of the country, as 
the atmosphere is more or less filled with a smoky haze which gives 
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a peculiar and pleasing softness to the landscape and increases very 
materially the effects of aerial perspective. This is, no doubt, due 
to the multiplicity of manufactories spread over the whole country 
and each adding its quota of coal fumes to a heavily burdened at- 
mosphere. But, as the English adage goes, “where there is smoke 
there is brass,’ and the smoky air of England, being a direct out- 
come of her great extension of manufacturing operations, is an in- 
dex to her wealth. 

In a few cities, such as Manchester, Wolverhampton, and some 
others the smoke, and especially the odor of sulphurous acid in the 
atmosphere, becomes oppressive to strangers, and particularly so in 
dull and moist weather. But the average Englishman is not, any 
more than other people, indifferent to his bodily comforts, nor does 
he, with all his conservativeness, hesitate to employ the best results 
of modern thought in enhancing them. He is consequently intro- 
ducing methods for avoiding the smoke nuisance in as far as he 
can, and he is gradually moving his manufactories from the midst 
of the large and growing city to sites in the outer suburbs. And in 
these ways he is trying to approximate the condition of the city air 
to that of the country. But when we consider the congested state 
of the population, the proximity of cities and towns to one another 
and the great number of tall chimneys belching forth fumes of vari- 
ous kinds, it becomes evident that the complete abatement of the 
smoke nuisance is impossible, so that by her very success England 
is doomed to be enveloped in a smoke-cloud which sometimes and 
in some places is rarer, and at other times is denser, but which is 
never altogether absent. 

But here we are at Liverpool, a city which with its adjuncts of 
Birkenhead, Seacomb, Egremont and New Brighton, numbers some- 
where upwards of a million inhabitants, being more populous than 
any city in America except New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

We can take only a passing glance at the docks, which are the 
finest in the world, and the landing-stage, which is a phenomenal 
piece of engineering. These things alone are sufficient testimony 
to the character of English engineering practice. 

Our first consideration is with the customs, but this usually 
offers no difficulty. The English customs official is strict, but he is 
gentlemanly, and is not inclined to doubt your word when you tell 
him that you have neither alcohol, tobacco, jewelry or cologne water, 
for these are all the dutiable articles in this typical free trade coun- 
try. In New York, on the other hand, the customs officers require 
you to make a solemn declaration as to your dutiable goods, and 
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they then turn around and do their best to prove that your declara- 
tion is false. Liverpool, like all English cities, is well supplied with 
public buildings which appear strong and substantial and are usual- 
ly of fine and pleasing architectural design. The word “city” is 
used here in its Canadian sense of a very large town, and not in the 
English one, as the ranking of towns in that country is wholly ec- 
clesiastical. Thus Leicester, a beautiful town of about 220,000 in- 
habitants, is not a city because it is not the seat of a bishop, while 
York, with not more than 50 or 60 thousands, is a city boasting the 
presence, when he is there, of an archbishop. 

The amount of discoloration on buildings, and especially stone 
ones, is some index to their age, and many noble buildings in the 
preat cities, such as Westminster and St. Paul’s in London, St. 
George’s Hall in Liverpool, and others are quite black from the ac- 
cumulation of smoky grime. Efforts are being made in London to 
clean some of these by the application of high pressure steam and 
the results of the process, which is somewhat slow, seem to be quite 
satisfactory. 

The traveller will very soon notice that the Englishman, in his 
island home, is averse to dirty and muddy streets either in town or 
country. In towns and cities the streets are usually paved and kept 
remarkably clean. In Liverpool the paving material is Belgian 
block, or wood blocks covered with tar, or asphalt, or good maca- 
dam. Wood blocks soaked with tarry material 1s very common in 
London, and many streets are paved with asphalt. But a great deal 
of Belgian block and brick is used in the smaller towns. 

It is characteristic of England that the race for wealth and 
position is not looked upon as being the most pressing business of 
life to the same extent as it is in America. Hundreds of great 
Englishmen who have acquired a competence, or who have inherit- 
ed one, are content to leave the acquisition of wealth to others, and 
give their lives to the pursuit of scientific subjects, or to philosophi- 
cal speculation. Hence in England we find masters of the theoreti- 
cal along all lines of investigation, and for the educated and thought- 
ful man this is one of the attractions of English life. Moreover, 
theory—good sound theory—is the necessary precedent to all exact 
and successful practice. 

I remember, some 20 years ago, saying to a London professor 
of electrical engineering, that his people did not appear to have ad- 
vanced as far in the applications of electricity as those in America. 
His answer was, “I presume that you are correct, but I consider that 
’ we lead the world in theory.” And what is the outcome of this 
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theory? Comparatively a few years ago I saw the first electric 
tram in Liverpool being tried on a single street. To-day there is a 
most complete and efficient system covering the whole city, and a 
system which is by all competent judges pronounced to be the best 
in the world. So much for having elaborated the theory before 
putting it into practice. These trams are two-storied—they move 
along with wonderful smoothness and very little noise, and it is al- 
most impossible for even a child to be seriously injured by them. 
A sort of iron or metallic valance covers and surrounds the whole 
of the running gear and comes down to within a couple of inches of 
the pavement, thus effectually barring objects of any size from get- 
ting under the tram. 

Why the same system is not more common in other towns is a 
question not easily answered. The American might say that Eng- 
lish conservatism prevents its general adoption in England. But 
Americans who examined the system and reported upon it, pro- 
nounced most strongly in its favor. Why, then, is it that it is not 
adopted any where in America? 

All the great towns of England are efficiently supplied with 
electric trams much the same in form and character as those of Liv- 
erpool. And in probably a majority of cases the tram system is a 
profitable asset of the corporation. And I can attest that as far as 
my experience goes the accommodation is most satisfactory, and 
everything pertaining to the running of the trams is carried out in 
a systematic and rational order. But when corporation ownership 
is spoken of on this side of the Atlantic, we are told that such a con- 
dition of things would lead to all sorts of political graft and bood- 
ling, and that it would be quite impracticable to manage a corpora- 
tion-owned system honestly or profitably. This is a very grave 
admission, for it practically admits that political and official honesty 
is on a very much lower level here than in England. We practically 
say that we feel safer in committing the government of our street 
railways to a company—which runs the system for what can be 
made out of it, and gives usually as poor a quality of service as it 
can reasonably afford to give—than in owning such a great public 
utility and trusting its management to our public officials. Of such 
a condition of things we should be ashamed. 

But here we are at Lime St. Station, whence we go to London 
by the L. & N.W.R. 

Like many other stations, this one is flanked by a first class 
railway hotel. The accommodation at these is usually very good, 
and the prices are not high as compared with the equivalent in 
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America. The station itself is not any too commodious for the 
large number of trains which arrive and depart daily, and the in- 
terior cannot be said to be beautiful. Accommodations for travel- 
lers in the way of waiting rooms, restaurants or lunch rooms, etc., 
are usually quite inferior, and the Lime St. station is a fair sample 
of the stations in all large towns. 

The waiting accommodation is divided amongst several smallish 
rooms, mostly of a gloomy aspect, for whatever else happens, the 
class distinction which has been in vogue from the beginning, must 
be maintained. Hence we find Ist class, 2nd class, and 3rd class 
waiting rooms; although the second-class is going out of use upon 
some railways. And this class distinction applies to restaurants or 
lunch rooms also. But the chief distinction between a Ist and a 
3rd class lunch room, is often in the different prices asked for the 
same commodity rather than in anything else. On the whole, the 
English railways cannot be congratulated upon the beauty or lux- 
ury of their stations. 

These class distinctions extend throughout Europe and seem 
to satisfy the genius of the people for whom they were devised— 
the inhabitants of the countries. In France, so-called respectable 
people are supposed to travel 2nd class, but in England the great 
majority of the people, and people of all standings in society, travel 
3rd class, except, possibly, the aristocrats. And it is said of a dis- 
tinguished member of parliament that upon being asked why he 
always travelled 3rd class, he replied that it 1s because there is no 
fourth class. As a consequence the 3rd class coach in England is 
quite different from what it is in France, and on long railway jour- 
neys the 3rd class coach approximates very closely in appointment 
and general comfort to the Ist class. These facts render it almost 
impossible to make any fair and just comparison between passen- 
ger trafic in England and in America. For, as said, the great ma- 
jority of people travel 3rd class in England, whereas in America 
there are no third class cars, unless you give that name to emigrant 
cars and smokers, and nearly everybody travels by the car which is 
commonly called first class, although, in my opinion, it is not much, 
if anything, superior in comfort to a modern 3rd class corridor coach 
in England. 

But here is our train waiting to take us to London. Let us take 
a comprehensive view of it before we board it. If you are from 
America you will notice that, as compared to an American train, 
the whole construction is on a somewhat diminutive scale. The en- 
gine is small, or certainly not large, the smoke-stack is diminutive, 
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and a mere wind guard to break the force of the wind takes the 
place of the American cab. 

And yet these engines are wonderful machines, capable of 
drawing a long train at anywhere from 40 to 70 miles an hour, and 
possessing remarkable powers of endurance. But like the most of 
English machines, they are built upon honor. 

The coaches are also small, not over 30 or 35 feet long, with 
light wheels, plainly and substantially built, and without any ex- 
ternal ornamentation. 

In boarding our train we notice that there are no steps to be 
ascended, as the station platform is on a level with the floors of the 
coaches; and this arrangement prevails throughout England. The 
internal arrangement of the coaches is much the same for all classes, 
the only differences being that in 3rd class, 4 or 5 are expected to 
occupy each seat, while in the 1st class the individual seats are separ- 
ated by arms, and only two or three can find room in a seat; also, 
the cushions in the first class are usually somewhat softer than in 
the third, but not always so. 

The non-corridor coach is usually divided into five compart- 
ments, by partitions extending to the roof of the car and running 
crosswise, and the occupants of opposite seats sit face to face, as in 
the common omnibus, except that one set rides forwards and the 
other backwards. Two doors open into each compartment. On 
all good lines the seats are well cushioned and upholstered, and 
capacious racks are placed over the seats. The vacant spaces on the 
walls are usually graced by beautiful colored photographs illustrat- 
ing scenes along the line of travel. The corridor coach has a corri- 
dor running from end to end along one side of the car, and the com- 
partments are thus shortened and have less seating accommodation. 
The corridor leads to the public conveniences, and usually from 
one coach to another. 

I have ridden on English trains probably as much and as far 
as on American ones, and it seems to me that while the English rail- 
way system has some objectionable features, it has also some very 
commendable ones. 

It is not always nice, and sometimes not safe to be shut up in a 
closed compartment with a single companion, of whom you know 
nothing, while being bowled along at a rate which precludes “the 
possibility of escape. And we have all heard of the dreadful deeds 
that have been done in the closed compartment. And although 
there are in each such compartment two contrivances by which one 
may stop the car and call the guard, yet these have not always pre- 
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vented the perpetration of crime, and nothing except condemnation 
appears to await the closed compartment coach, except for short 
local journeys where the compartments are likely to be pretty well 
filled. 

These objections have no application to the corridor car, and it 
seems to be the intention of the companies to replace, in time, all 
closed section coaches by corridor coaches, or, on suburban lines, to 
have the partitions stop just above the head, when seated. The 
railways in England have been built in the most durable style and 
at great expense. The road-bed is almost perfect, and hills are tun- 
nelled through with great frequency in order to avoid heavy grades. 
The right of way in a populous country is expensive, and those who 
have put their money into the concern naturally expect dividends. 
And yet the great mass of the travelling public are carried on Eng- 
lish railways at 2 cents a mile and often for less. And how is it 
done? 

Sit in a modern first-class car on an American railway and take 
a look around at the fine woods and metals employed in its interior 
decoration, the birds-eye maple and walnut, and mahogany, and 
brass, and silver, and mirrors, with carvings and gildings galore, 
and think what all this display means. It does not add one iota to 
the comforts of travel—although it may add somewhat to the luxury 
—and yet it must be paid for, and your fare must help in the pay- 
ment. Nothing of this kind is to be met with on English railway 
coaches. They are comfortable, but plainly finished, and there is 
no fancy ornamentation to enhance the price of your ticket. Again 
the English non-corridor coach is seated for fifty and the corridor 
coach for forty, and I believe that I am within the mark in saying 
that the English coach does not cost more than one-half as much as 
the American one, and does not, without its load, weigh more than 
two-thirds as much. 

As a consequence, for the same number of passengers carried 
the English train is cheaper in construction, and lighter than the 
American train. So the momentum of the train is less, and it is 
started and stopped with a less expenditure of energy. Also, the 
excellence of the road-bed, and the lightness of the train give less 
friction, less wear and tear, and a less amount of energy expended 
in keeping the train in motion. And all these things tend towards 
a smaller consumption of fuel, and a smaller outlay for running ex- 
penses. 

Any compartment coach has undoubtedly some objectionable 
features, and a non-apartment coach is not by any means free from 
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them, but the corridor coach, as used on English railways, has sev- 
eral things to recommend it. For private parties of five or six per- 
sons it is very convenient, as it is easy to reserve a compartment and 
thus have a family party in travelling. Also, as one is separated 
from the corridor by a partition, he is not annoyed by uneasy and 
restless passengers continually tramping from end to end of the 
car and accentuating their presence by bumping against your paper, 
or your hat, or yourself, nor by unruly children with candy-plastered 
fingers who insist upon transferring some of their sticky load to 
other people's clothes. 

Again, the English coach is easily and quickly unloaded and 
loaded again, as not more than eight persons have to leave or enter 
by any one door, the door being at most only a few feet away. 
Whereas in the American coach as many as sixty people may have 
to pass out of two doors, and through a narrow and inconvenient 
aisle which is easily blocked by some old lady with a number of 
band-boxes as her charge, and finally, the English coach on account 
of its cross partitions, is stronger than the American one, and in an 
accident is less liable to go to pieces. 

But now that we are on our way and speeding over the stretch 
of 200 miles that separates Liverpool from London, we will have 
some time to make observations upon the country. 

For beautiful country scenery nothing can be finer or more pas- 
toral than what is found in England. Particularly would we notice 
the rich green of the grassy fields, the beautiful roads fenced in by 
more beautiful hedges, the houses embowered in shrubs and flowers, 
and the clumps of magnificent trees which crown the distant hill, or 
give freshness and coolness to some spot in the open field, or border 
the margin of some winding stream. 

In the southern and midland counties the country is mostly 
level or slightly undulating; in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
Devonshire and some other counties, there is a wealth of rolling 
hills making the country very picturesque, and rising in times to 
diminutive mountains. And as an Englishman at Exeter once said 
to me, “If you wish to see the beauties of England, you should go 
to Scotland.” And I can attest that Scotland supplies as many 
fine bits of scenery as it has been my lot to witness anywhere. 

However, the people did not make the physical features of the 
country, but they did make the roads. On the great highways of 
England there are no ruts, no holes, no steep acclivities, no breaks 
in the continuity of general goodness ; but there are plenty of curves. 
If it were not for the uncertainty of the weather, England would be 
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a paradise for the wheelman and the motorist, as there are few hills 
that cannot be climbed, and the curves in the road, revealing new 
beauties at every turn, make the trip doubly interesting. The great 
highways of the country are along the lines of ancient bridle-paths, 
and make a detour around the prominent hills, or ascend them by a 
gentle grade. In America the unwise desire for geometric regular- 
ity produces roads monotonous and stiff-looking, built on a mathe- 
matical line and climbing one side of a hill to descend it shortly 
afterwards on the other. As the quality of a road is properly mea- 
sured by the greatest load that can be drawn along it by a given 
limited power, it is easy to see the advantages possessed by the 
English road. 

But there is one thing which must be noticeable to every 
observer in England who has visited France, or Belgium, or Hol- 
land. In these latter countries nearly every acre of arable land is 
farmed to its full extent, while in England one passes hundreds of 
acres of seemingly rich land which can scarcely be said to be farm- 
ed at all. Thousands of acres are devoted to deer parks and rabbit 
runs, and upon which trespassers are not allowed. 

A couple of years ago I had the privilege of going over a part 
of the estate of a prominent duke, who had just recently turned six 
farmers from his lands in order to increase his deer parks and hunt- 
ing grounds. The noble cared nothing as to what became of the 
farmers, and not for what he thus lost from his income, for what is 
this trifle in comparison with the immense sums which come to him 
from blocks and terraces in London. 

And this state of affairs is prominent throughout England. The 
land is mostly held by large landholders, often the nobility, who 
keep it for sporting purposes, and let certain portions to farmers on 
this condition. I was told by an English church clergyman that a 
certain farmer built a barn for the better protection of his gathered 
crops. The landlord, when he came for his rent, said, “I see, Mr. 
, that you have built a barn on the place.” “Yes,” said the 
farmer, “I thought I could better protect my crops in that way.” 
“Well,” said the landlord, “I am glad to note your prosperity, and 
I think that as you can afford to build a barn, you can afford to pay 
a little more rent.” The result of this policy is that you may travel 
in England for miles and not see a barn; but you will see plenty of 
stacks instead. 

And what becomes of the farmers thus driven off their lands? 
They drift away to swell the population of the towns and cities, and 
especially of London. How they all live there is a mystery. But 
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the outcome is that more and more of the land is becoming idle, a 
fact that impresses itself upon every careful observer. Field after 
field that bear the marks of having once been cultivated, now lie in 
apparently open pasture. I asked a gentleman in a train near Ox- 
_ ford why these fields were ridged up as if they had some time been 
cropped, but certainly not in late years. He replied that they were 
cultivated in the days of the Crimean war, as Great Britain was 
then somewhat dubious about her food supply should things go 
wrong, but that almost since that time they had lain idle. Cattle 
and sheep are pastured on some of these lands, but the number ap- 
pears to be decidedly small as compared to the capability and pro- 
ductiveness of the land. For the climate is proverbially moist and 
the pasture is rich. 

Asked why they do not go into cheese-making instead of im- 
porting so much from Canada, they reply that it does not pay, as 
they can buy cheese cheaper than they can make it, and the numer- 
ous large towns furnish a ready market for all their milk. In a 
sense this is undoubtedly correct; for they appear to have no facili- 
ties for cheese-making, as in Canada, nor for any other progressive 
farming,—and their land tenure and other farming conditions are 
not favorable to any better order of things. 

It appeared to me that if all the available land in England could 
be brought into such a state of cultivation as exists in France or 
Holland, the result would be doubly beneficial in that, first, it would 
give profitable occupation to hundreds of thousands of people who 
are now eking out an existence in enforced idleness, and, second, the 
output of the fields would add a considerable amount to the food 
supply of the people. 

But these things cannot take place under the present English 
land system; and it is probably the real curse of England. 

N. F. D. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





RECENT ADVANCES IN BOTANY. 


HE keynote of recent research in Botany is the evolutionary re- 

lationship of groups of plants. We recognize the increasing 
complexity as we pass from algae to liverworts and mosses, thence 
to the fern group, and lastly to seed-bearing plants. The ancestry 
of these is not easily determined, but the problem is being attacked 
in many ways. 

Dr. Jeffrey, of Harvard, by anatomical studies of the stele or 
vascular cylinder has decided that Monocotyledons are an independ- 
ent modern group, derived from Dicotyledons or their parent: stock. 
This view is in opposition to that commonly held, but is being rein- 
forced by Sargent, Holm and others from investigation of the ori- 
gin of cotyledons. 

Dicotyledons are believed to be traceable to the true ferns. The 
hiatus between ferns and mosses is very great, and the true mosses 
are no doubt a specialized branch outside the line of descent. The 
Bryophyte showing relations to the ferns is the liverwort Antho- 
ceros. This again has probably arisen from such green algae as 
Coleocheta. 

Increasing perfection in microscopic methods has permitted a 
close study of the act of fertilization in plants, in the search for light 
on the problems of heredity. A noteworthy discovery in this connec- 
tion is the frequency of what is called double fertilisation. By this 
term is indicated the fact that in at least many families and species, 
the pollen grain furnishes two male nuclei. One of these fuses with 
the egg apparatus, the result being the formation of an embryo. 
The other fuses with one or more of the nuclei free in the embryo 
sac, with the result that endosperm is formed for the nutrition of 
the embryonic plant. One of these unions is distinguished as the 
mingling of ancestral properties, the other as a mere stimulus to 
growth. Research is required to show how general this phenome- 
non may be, and to definitely explain its significance. 

The most effective argument against the evolutionary theory 
of descent has been that of Lord Kelvin as to the impossibility of 
the enormous time required to produce the present complexity of 
structure by the path of continuous minute variations, perpetuated 
by use-inheritance or natural selection. This argument is not di- 
rected against the theory of evolution itself, but against the methods 
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of progress by which Darwin, Spencer, and others sought to account 
for the modifications. Since the time of Aristotle the idea of dis- 
continuous variation has been held by many scientists, notably 
Brown, Huxley and Galton. The first to collect and co-ordinate 
the facts of this phenomenon was Bateson, of Cambridge. Its 
most noted advocate in Botany is DeVries, of Amsterdam, who 
holds that selection can never produce permanent new species. In 
place of all other methods he advances the theory of mutation, ac- 
cording to which new species—mutants—arise as definite novelties 
by single changes. His proof for this is his apparent discovery of 
a set of new species in the very act of originating from an old one. 
The fundamental facts of this phenomenon have been experimental- 
ly verified by others in both Europe and America. It seems certain 
that this method of variation must be considered in any account of 
the origin of species. 

A most remarkable discovery was made by Gregor Mendel, Ab- 
bot of Brunn, and published in 1866. This is nothing less than the 
law governing the phenomena of hybridization. It was entirely 
lost to sight until independently discovered in 1899 in Austria, Ger- 
many and Holland. No brief popular statement will do justice to 
this most important generalization, but it suffices to say that we can 
almost invariably predict the result of intercrossing two distinct 
varieties of plants or animals. The work of Luther Burbank, of 
California, is simply the following by a master of the three great 
lines of amelioration of plants,—(1) selection of the best varieties 
from great numbers collected from all suitable sources; (2) selec- 
tion of promising mutants that arise in a variety planted on a large 
scale; (3) the production of new varieties by intercrossing selected 
parent plants. 

W. T. McCLemeEnrt. 





TRANSMUTATION OF THE ELEMENTS. 


In 1903, Ramsay and Soddy showed that an inert gas, the ra- 
dium “emanation,’ with a characteristic spectrum, changed in four 
days to the element hel1um, once known only as a constituent of the 
sun and fixed stars,——known in a truly spectral way only, by certain 
lines in the spectra of these bodies. Ramsay had previously shown 
that helium is given off from certain rare minerals, particularly 
clevette,—minerals which have since been shown to be radioactive 
without exception. The change from radium emanation to helium 
was recognized by the spectroscope, our most subtle instrument for 
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detecting the elements. It would seem, then, that we have here a 
case of transmutation, radium being converted first into the “‘eman- 
ation, which in its turn becomes helium.’ It was subsequently 
shown that two other elements, actinium and thorium, became 
transformed into helium. It must be noted that in all three cases 
the transformation is very slow and that there are other products. 
This leaves the way open for the suggestion that radium is itself a 
compound, which slowly decomposes into ‘emanation,’ etc. But 
radium has all the ear-marks of an element, so that if the suggestion 
is accepted we must reconstruct our idea of an element. It is also 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for the appearance of the 
helium spectrum in a tube of radium emanation which at first show- 
ed no helium spectrum, unless we accept the idea of transmutation. 

In a remarkable communication to the British Association at 
its last meeting, Sir Wm. Ramsay described experiments in which 
he submitted solutions of copper sulphate and copper nitrate to the 
action of radium emanation for about a month. The spectrum of 
the metal [tthium appeared in material obtained from the solution. 
The vessels used were carefully examined for lithium, and so were 
the copper salts, but with negative results in both cases. It would 
appear then that copper had to a slight extent been transmuted into 
lithium. It should be noted that this change, if it took place, was 
in a direction opposite to that which the alchemists tried to bring 
about, viz., the transmutation of, say, copper to gold. Lithium is 
of lower atomic weight than copper, while gold is of higher. The 
three elements are found in the same group in the periodic classifi- 
cation of the elements. The transformation of radium into helium 
and of copper into lithium is also in opposite direction to that sug- 
gested by Crookes in his Genests of the Elements, and by others 
who have also speculated on the genesis of the elements from a sin- 
gle primal matter of low atomic weight. 


UTILISATION OF RARE ELEMENTS. 


A considerable proportion of the elements, or rather 
their compounds, are only occasionally found in_ mineral 
masses large enough to attract attention. They are there- 
fore spoken of as rare elements; but the more carefully the 
crust of the earth is examined the wider is found to be their distri- 
bution. Thus the element, tifanium, once classified as rare, is now 
known to be quite plentiful, being a considerable constituent of vast 
bodies of iron ore, clay, etc. One by one these minor constituents 
of the earth’s crust are being pressed into service. Tungsten, 
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molybdenum, titanium, vanadium, and uranium, are used to improve 
the quality of steel. The oxides of thorium, cerium, and zirconium 
give the splendid glowing mantles of Welsbach and similar lights, 
while the carbon filaments of the electric lights may be replaced by 
filaments of the rare element tantalum, which has been known for 
more than a century. The element is so hard that it cannot be 
drilled with a diamond drill. Its efficiency as a filament is said to be 
more than twice that of the carbon filament. It can be used instead 
of platinum for crucibles, pen points, etc. When it is remembered 
that platinum sells at about $26 an ounce, it is encouraging to find 
that there are substances which may replace it. In this connection 
may be mentioned the beautiful ware now being made by melting 
quartz and blowing it as glass is manufactured. A quartz crucible 
may be heated red-hot and plunged into cold water, without damage 
to the crucible. 


W. L. Goopwin. 





WIRELESS COMMUNICATION. 


The month of December, 1901, will be memorable in the history 
of the application of electricity to the uses of man. It was at 
this time that Marconi announced the wonderful achievement of 
transmitting signals across the Atlantic without wires. Previous to 
this time he had succeeded in transmitting messages hundreds of 
miles between points on the European coast. This announcement 
of Marconi pointed to such tremendous possibilities that hundreds 
of experimenters were attracted into this particular field of investi- 
gation. The result is that at the present time there are almost as 
many wireless systems as there are nations using them and the peo- 
ple interested in these various systems have been fighting over the 
control of the ether and so-called patents. Notwithstanding this, 
considerable progress has been made, and at the present time most 
of the warships of the great powers and a large number of our 
ocean steamships are equipped with one or other of these systems. 
As to the relative value of the different systems in use there does 
not appear to be much difference. The range of usefulness is about 
the same in each case, the really effective range being between 
1,000 and 1,500 miles across water and about 100 to 200 across land. 
The maximum distance here mentioned is considerably less than the 
distance across the Atlantic, over which Marconi has sent messages. 
The distance between Poldhu, Cornwall, and the Marconi station 
in Newfoundland is, roughly, 2,000 miles, but it cannot yet be said 
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that this distance has been effectively bridged. It was announced 
by the Marconi company that a regular service would be inaugur- 
ated between these points on Nov. 16, but very few commercial mes- 
sages have as yet been transmitted, and indeed there are many peo- 
ple who are in doubt as to whether a single complete message has 
been transmitted. The statement given out at this date by the Mar- 
coni Co. when messages are filed for transmission is in effect that 
the telegraph companies refuse to transmit aerograms overland to 
their destination. This is either a flimsy excuse or a tacit admission 
that their announcement was premature; and when it is remembered 
that this company has failed more than once to meet its announce- 
ments since 1901, it would appear that the transmission of messages 
across the Atlantic on a commercial basis is a problem not yet solv- 
ed. In making this statement, the writer has no desire to depreciate 
the work of Marconi, which is monumental, even if his trans-Atlan- 
tic work should prove a complete failure. | 

Regarding the distance over which signals may be transmitted 
without wires, it may be here pointed out that the medium through 
which the signals (electric waves) travel is identical with the med- 
ium which propagates light waves, and while we know that light 
waves travel in a straight line through a medium of uniform dens- 
ity, we also know that these waves are refracted and reflected as 
they pass through different strata of the atmosphere. The result of 
this refraction and reflection is that we have light at a given point 
on the earth long before we see the sun; in other words, the light 
waves to a certain extent follow the curvature of the earth. Since 
electric waves are carried by the same medium as light waves, we 
might expect the former to follow the curvature of the earth to the 
same extent as the latter; and a little calculation will show that the 
light of the sun is approvimately 1,000 miles in advance of its direct 
rays. Some physicists hold the idea that electric waves will follow 
the curvature of the earth (over water) indefinitely and that the 
distance to which they will travel depends only on the initial amount 
of energy imparted to them, but ‘experiments are yet wanting to 
prove this contention. On the other hand, the work already done 
points to the limit above mentioned. 

The success of Marconi in transmitting messages without wires 
at once suggested the transmission of speech without wires, and a 
number of bold experimenters entered the field. Up to the present, 
however, their efforts have been rewarded with only a comparative- 
ly small measure of success, the greatest distance which had been 
bridged, being 12 miles. The failure to bridge greater distances 
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has not been due to lack of effort, but as the great dif- 
ficulties to be overcome. If a comparison is made between the 
telegraph and the telephone, it will be seen that the conditions to 
be met in the latter case are much more exacting than in the former. 
In the case of the telegraph the message consists of a series of sig- 
nals, or combination of signals, made according to a pre-arranged 
system, and these signals have in turn to be interpreted by the re- 
ceiving operator. A short train of waves corresponds to the dot in 
the ordinary telegraphic code, while a long train corresponds to the 
dash. These wave-trains are under the control of the sending oper- 
ator and may therefore have any amount of power imparted to them. 
In long distance work the power used varies from 50 to 100 horse 
power. In the case of the telephone we have entirely different 
conditions. There must be a variation in the intensity of the wave- 
train to correspond to the inflection of the voice; the Wave-train 
must be practically continuous; and the energy imparted to the 
waves must be controlled primarily by the force of the voice, trans- 
mitted by sound waves through the medium of the atmosphere. If 
we could utilize the force of the sound waves to control an auxiliary 
supply of power, the problem of wireless telephony would be solved. 
What is wanted is a relay which will convert sound waves to ether 
waves and at the same time intensify the latter by the addition of 
power. Up to the present, experimenters have been able to utilize 
only the small amount of power carried by the sound waves, which 
is only a small fraction of a horse power. It is obvious, then, that 
until some device is found which will permit the use of more power, 
the range of wireless telephony will be very limited. The difficulty 
lies with the transmitter rather than with the receiver. The latter 
is now used to receive signals on the wireless telegraph systems. 


L. W. GILL. 


BOOK REVIEW. 





DR. WORKMAN ON “THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. * 


PATHETIC interest attaches to the present volume; it deals 
with a subject that was the means of bringing the author 
into trouble years ago when he was on the staff of Victoria Col- 
lege, Toronto,—and, now, even in the year that this book is pub- 
lished, the statement on the title page is already out of date, for Dr. 
Workman is no longer “Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and 
Literature in the Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal.” We 
cannot, in a brief notice of a book, attempt to discuss the author’s 
general character and his relations to his brethren of the Methodist 
Church, but we cannot refrain from making the quite commonplace 
statement that it is a pity that such a thing should be possible now 
that we are well launched into the twentieth century. What private 
griefs they have at the Wesleyan College, Montreal, we do not pre- 
tend to know, but we are sorry that they have made themselves a 
public spectacle, showing to the world how Christians still love 
one another and quarrel over fine shades of theological specula- 
tion. It is said that Dr. Workman conducted his case badly, to 
which is added the statement that his accusers and judges carried 
theirs on in a still worse fashion, all of which is quite natural, for 
when once the “heresy hunt” is started -it becomes involved in all 
kinds of subordinate issues of a local and personal character. How- 
ever, with the statement that the last trial and expulsion of Dr. 
Workman, although almost coincident with the appearance of this 
book, can scarcely be supposed to have any connection therewith, as 
at the present time it is really a very orthodox book, we turn to our 
proper task, that is, a brief review of the same. 

‘Let it be clearly understood at the beginning that if the re- 
viewer should indulge in one or two remarks of a critical nature, as 
is his bounden duty, this is not to be taken as denying the positive 
merits and real capacity for usefulness of the book. If a large 
number of our ministers and students would go carefully through 
this volume, seeking to check or confirm the author’s statements 
with constant reference to the Scriptures expounded they would 
find such work to be a helpful discipline and their private thinking 

*The Servant of Jehovah or The Passion-Prophecy of Scripture, ana- 


lysed and elucidated by George Coulson Workman, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipsic), 
rofessor of Old Testament Exegesis and Literature in the Wesleyan Peo. 


logical College, Montreal. Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
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and public discourse would be stimulated and enriched. We con- 
gratulate the author in having brought this piece of work, so dear 
to his heart, to a conclusion which gives him joy and satisfaction in 
the midst of so much trouble. After speaking of the “trying cir- 
cumstances” and “serious embarrassments”’ which have hindered 
him in his work, Dr. Workman says: “But notwithstanding the 
difficulties connected with its execution, the preparation of the work 
has been a constant source of pleasure, the theme is so congenial and 
suggestive, and the repeated delays have afforded me an opportunity 
for fuller reflection on certain doubtful points. I have had the 
satisfaction, too, of seeing how my view commends itself to various 
classes of persons; for, besides teaching it to students and explain- 
ing it to friends from year to year, I have given the substance of 
these pages as a course of lectures to popular classes on three dif- 
ferent occasions in the United States and twice in Canada.” In his 
book, then, Dr. Workman wishes to reach “general no less than 
special students of the Bible”; while he has “striven to make it a 
complete and comprehensive monograph” he can still say “I have 
not only avoided needless technicalities, but have also employed 
familiar phraseology. There is nothing in any paragraph which a 
person of ordinary intelligence may not clearly apprehend.” In 
the present state of Old Testament criticism this two-fold task is 
very difficult to carry out, and no one could hope to do it perfectly, 
yet Dr. Workman has achieved a fair measure of success. He has 
at any rate shown that the subject is full of interest and every fea- 
ture of it significant. 

Of the ten chapters that form the volume, the last one, entitled 
“The Application of the Language” (1.e. in the New Testament) is 
quite suggestive and will repay careful reading. The arrangement 
of the other parts of the book is open to criticism; for example, why 
should we have chapters on “The Import of the Phrase,” ‘The Ori- 
gin of the Conception,” followed by discussions of “The Date of 
the Section” and “The Defence of the Date”; and then “The De- 
scription of the Servant,” followed by ‘The Analysis of the Pro- 
phecy?” Would it not have been better to follow the order now 
pretty generally accepted in modern critical monographs: first fix 
your documents, then interpret them, and finally sum up the results ? 
That order is scientific, and in so far as it tends to clearness and or- 
derly progression it suits the general reader as well as the more 
severe student. That criticism, of course, only affects the form in 
which the material is cast, and one does not wish to make too much 
of it. The lack of an index may seem also a small matter, but it is 
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a practical inconvenience to those who wish to use the book for re- 
ference while going through a detailed study of these important 
passages. The author tells us that he has written the book several 
times in order to gain clearness and compression and certainly the 
work shows signs of such care and diligence. Some would sug- 
gest that we are all now convinced that the section XL-LV was not 
written by Isaiah of Jerusalem and that in a monograph on The 
Servant the chapters III and IV might have been cut down to make 
room for paying more attention to Duhm and others who believe in 
the separate origin and later date of the so-called Servant Lyrics. To 
this the reply might justly be made that this redistribution of the em- 
phasis would not suit the needs of the larger audience to whom our 
author has been ministering. Suppose we admit that, if the critic 
had any of Dr. Workman’s perseverance, courage and candour he 
would return to the attack in this form: is it not time to have done 
with the old phraseology of ‘“Proto-Isaiah” and ‘“Deutero-Isaiah,” 
and tell the people that these names have only an historical justifi- 
cation, or in other words that they were exact at certain stages of a 
discussion that has lasted during a century and that has yielded 
some definite results? The man who accepts a “Deutero-Isaiah” 
cannot stop there, he must at least accept as much analysis as is im- 
plied in the brief notes to the Temple Isaiah by the late Dr. A. B. 
Davidson. To reach this stage has been slow work in English-speak- 
ing lands and for the average student. One is sometimes startled 
when he remembers that it is about ninety years since the com- 
mentary on Isaiah was published by Gesenius and that the follow- 
ing characteristic passage from George Gilfillan has stood in cold 
print for fifty-six years. “Harsh reply, this sawing asunder, 
to all those sweet and noble minstrelsies. German critics 
have recently sought to tmitate the operation, to cut our 
present Isaiah into two. To halve a body is easy; it is not quite 
so easy to divide a soul and spirit in sunder. Isaiah himself spurns 
such an attempt. The same mind is manifest in all parts of the 
prophecy. Two suns in one sky were as credible as two such flam- 
ing phenomena as Isaiah.” Just so, these rhetorical easy methods 
of settling a complex question are effective for the moment but care- 
ful criticism works for to-morrow, and is in the end triumphant. 
All this is leading us away from Dr. Workman, and we must return 
to say that while we appreciate so much that is clear and instruct- 
ive in his book, we still feel that a brief statement of the general 
analysis of the book, as a preliminary to his more special treatment 
of chapters XL-LV, would have been helpful even to the less ad- 
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vanced students. .Other remarks of this order might be made, but 
it is not fair to put too much criticism into a brief notice as an im- 
pression might be produced which, as stated before, the reviewer 
wishes to avoid. Dr. Workman knows his own mind on the Ser- 
vant question and he states it clearly, the collective interpretation is 
the only possible one. The Servant is always Israel, not an indi- 
vidual but the nation viewed in some aspects of its life and activity. 
Our author knows that there are arguments in favour of the in- 
dividual interpretation of the four great passages, but he does not 
admit that they have any real force. The majority of Old Testa- 
ment critics hold the view that Dr. Workman has presented in a 
bold uncompromising fashion: among living scholars he can appeal 
to such strong men as Giesebrecht, Budde, Marti and many others. 
But there is a bold minority who believe that Duhm’s suggestions 
open the way to a fuller solution of some very perplexing questions. 
(See Budde's article in the American Journal of Theology for 1899, 
and his reference to four monographs, in the individualistic sense, 
published in Germany about that time.) The present writer cannot 
claim to have given as much time and strength to this special subject 
as Dr. Workman; he is now engaged with some post-graduate stu- 
dents in an attempt to review the question in the light of all these 
recent discussions, and will gladly welcome the many suggestions 
embodied in this volume and give them careful consideration. There 
is one thought that we all accept, viz., that an earnest effort to deal 
with these historical and critical questions gives us a clearer concep- 
tion of the great spiritual ideas that have been clothed in such a 
fascinating form; we know well that our moral as well as our in- 
tellectual life is quickened by communion with these great pro- 
phetic souls of the past. Regretting that the lack of time and space 
forbids, at the present time, a lengthy discussion of the subject, we 
express our hope that the book before us will have a useful career 
and that the author will still have an opportunity of serving the 
church to which he has clung with such persistent loyalty. 
W. G. JorDAN. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





DEMOCRACY AND PANICS. 


HE great democracy of the United States is furnishing the 

student of political institutions with a series of impressive 
‘object-lessons’ these days. One might almost say that all the pe- 
culiar features of its organization, the power wielded by its Presi- 
dent, its doctrine of state sovereignty and the limits of federal con- 
trol, the character of its state legislatures and of its judiciary, its 
industrial system and the methods of the great corporations, its 
currency system, its Wall street finance, its system of small local 
banks, even its journalism and its national fibre are being tried in the 
furnace as it were, the furnace of a prolonged crisis curiously com- 
pounded of ethical, political and economic problems and accentuated 
by a severe panic, a general break-down of credit, and a rapid in- 
dustrial recession. 

Yet even now all agree in declaring that the general resources 
of the country are unimpaired. President Roosevelt in his recent 
message assures the people that “the underlying conditions are 
sound, if only every man would act in his normal way.” And Mr. 
James Hill, the great railroad man, who is perhaps a still better 
authority, says in a communication to Everybodys Magazine for 
December : ‘‘There is nothing in the actual business conditions of the 
country to cause or to account for the financial stress everywhere so 
severely felt.” Some may remember how, three months ago, at the 
great convention of American bankers held at Atlantic City, one 
bank president after another rose to say that “conditions had never 
been better,” that the banks of the western states had achieved “a 
large measure of independence in money matters,” that “the finan- 
cial condition in Utah is practically all that could be desired,” that 
“the prosperity of the State of Washington exceeds that of any prior 
date, with enormous crops far surpassing any year,” &c., &c. One 
healthy optimist in particular (president of the National Bank of 
Wichita) declared that “you must turn your eyes away from Kansas 
if you are looking for any financial trouble to start.” So also the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago which canvassed “some 
30,000 banking, manufacturing and merchandizing correspondents 
throughout the United States,’ received virtually the same answer 
from all, that “the business situation was sound and satisfactory.” 
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Stagnation, the Bankers’ Monthly commented, is confined to “the 
purely speculative department of affairs.” Even President Van 
Cleave, of the National Association of Manufacturers is quoted in 
the Literary Digest as declaring that “no menace of any sort to 
business is in sight.” But all the same the Wall street barometer re- 
mained obstinately low, pointing to the coming storm. 

And now in spite of these floods of characterictically optimistic 
oratory, we see what the situation is, in this second week of Decem- 
ber. There has been a collapse of credit and the banks have practi- 
cally suspended cash payments from one end of the country to the 
other; some very large banking and industrial concerns (including 
the large National Bank of Commerce in optimistic Kansas) and a 
crowd of smaller ones have gone under ; and a great many more have 
been saved only by extreme efforts on the part of the leading New 
York bankers and by extraordinary legislative measures like those 
of the Governors of Oklahoma, Nevada, and Oregon, who ordered 
the banks in their states to be closed “for a week’s holiday.” Even 
the federal administration had to come to the rescue with an illegal 
emergency issue of notes. The exchanges at Pittsburg, Duluth and 
some other cities gave up business. The industrial recession has in- 
creased rapidly in severity. Beginning with the railroads, which 
finding themselves unable to obtain money for construction and im- 
provements were obliged to lay off men, it has reached many other 
industries now and in time will probably affect all, more or less 
severely. The copper mines have in many cases shut down and in 
others reduced their production toa minimum. The great steel cor- 
poration is curtailed to forty per cent. of its output, everyone of the 
fifty-seven furnaces it has blown out representing a very large re- 
duction of in an outbound freight and of employment for men. And 
the same sort of thing is going on all over the country. In a less 
powerful and opulent nation the crisis would have been called nation- 
al bankruptcy and might have gone near becoming so. 

It is a natural question to ask what part of the machine has 
broken down under the general high pressure at which the nation 
has been going? The answers of the experts are various, though 
quite a number of them seem to agree in thinking that the only 
thing at fault is the currency system, which they say is not “elastic 
enough” for emergencies. It might be rather difficult to find a sys- 
tem “elastic enough” for all emergencies and at the same time safe. 
In times of confidence a comparatively small amount of money will 
suffice for large operations, because it can be readily transferred to 
wherever it is most needed, but when confidence is shaken and the 
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capitalist and the investing public at home and abroad withdraw their 
money, and the value of collateral depreciates, every centre is in 
need or in danger and cannot relieve the other, and it will depend on 
the character and extent of the crisis how far an inflation of credit 
. by the free use of emergency issues may ease the situation and how 
far it may ultimately aggravate it. If a great industrial depression 
succeeds the large emergency issues may have accumulated disaster. 
The system of a central national bank, which is admittedly the best 
and has served the great European countries so well, is declared by 
many to be dangerous because it could not, in America, be kept out 
of politics; also impossible because of the excessive magnitude re- 
quired in its operations (American banking operations as repre- 
sented by capital, deposits, circulation being, according to Comp- 
troller Ridgely’s annual report considerably more than half of that 
of all foreign countries) ; and, finally, out of harmony with Ameri- 
can democracy because it would concentrate immense power in the 
hands of ‘one set of men.’ It is not clear, however, that the alterna- 
tive of a general voluntary association of banks, as advocated by 
Mr. Marowetz and others at the conference of the National Civic 
Federation, would avoid the danger of its control passing virtually 
into the hands of a few who would be less responsible than the offi- 
cials of a central national bank. Evidently in this as in other ques- 
tions the work of adjusting the huge American democracy to new 
conditions presents quite peculiar difficulties and will need all the 
different combinations of courage and wisdom which the nation pos- 
sesses in its Roosevelts, Hugheses, Hadleys, Hills and Morgans 
alike. If only they would work together. 

In some quarters the courage is more evident than the wis- 
dom. Mr. Bryan, the great man of the Democratic party, 
thinks he has found a sovereign cure for trouble of this kind, a sys- 
tem of universal safety. It is that the government shall guarantee 
all bank deposits. Universal safety systems have generally some- 
thing dangerous about them, and Mr. Bryan’s plan of putting the 
national treasury’s reserves in the fighting line, so to speak, seems 
either to be very hazardous or else it implies an amount and degree 
of surveillance which would be embarrassing alike to the govern- 
ment and the bankers. One can imagine the magnificent oppor- 
tunities which Mr. Bryan’s scheme might offer to the daring and 
inventive genius of American finance. The America of to-day is no 
country for such simple forms of socialism. I think Mr. Bryan 
must be dreaming of another America, a low-tariff America, a 
thrifty, prudent, primitive America, where the local banker is will- 
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ing to live on a good deal less than twenty thousand a year and with- 
out an automobile, where the barbers shave you for a penny and the 
working men do not smoke cigars; an old-time America described 
in Emerson’s Boston Hymn 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; 

Fishers, and choppers, and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


There must be a good deal of naive idealism about the orator from 
Nebraska. 

Equally remarkable is the measure proposed by another of 
America’s great ones, Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, as an infallible remedy for the panic and 
the growing industrial depression. It has the merit of simplicity at 
any rate. It is “to maintain wages at their present level,” in spite 
of any decline in the price of commodities or any slackening of trade. 
In his address to the Federation last month President Samuel said: 
“Tf all labor will unfalteringly adhere to the determination to resist 
any and all reductions in wages, we shall not only avoid the misery, 
poverty and calamity of the past, but we shall teach financiers, em- 
ployers and economists in general a new philosophy of life and in- 
dustry, the magnificence and human influences of which will live 
for all time.” President Samuel has evidently been much impressed 
by the leading doctrine of the new political economy, that expendi- 
ture or consumption is as important for prosperity as production, 
and thinks he can apply it as a lever to maintain wages. He seems 
not to have considered that the first condition of safe, not to say 
helpful spending, is that you have got the money to spend. A manu- 
factory which has to sell its products thirty per cent. less than at 
normal prices, or a railroad whose freight rates have been reduced 
ten per cent. may not have it to spend, and if it does continue to 
spend as before in wages, it is practically confiscating the capital of 
its shareholders for the benefit of its employes, a state of affairs 
which must soon end disastrously. Anyhow if Samuel is so sure of 
the doctrine, we do not see why he should stop at this point. If the 
maintenance of wages is an absolute cure for falling markets and 
industrial recession, surely their increase would be still more effi- 
cacious. Why does Samuel not propose an immediate increase of 
ten per cent. in wages all round in order to restore credit and set 
us going again on the full tide of prosperity—or say twenty per 
cent., to make guste sure? 


— 2 a mee Mabie 
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But, however, various may be the opinions about the money 
stringency and its specific cause or causes, the Boer war, the Russo- 
Japanese war, the extravagance of the American people, as thrifty 
John D. Rockefeller and some other careful millionaires say, or “un- 
exampled prosperity,” as President Vanderlip cuphemistically puts 
it, or a bad currency system, all authorities agree that one grave 
feature of the situation is a general lack of confidence. But here 
again there is great diversity of opinion as to what is meant by the 
lack of confidence,—lack of confidence in what and on the part of 
whom? Lack of confidence in corporation management and control, 
say some particularly provincial journalists and politicians; lack of 
confidence in Wall street financing, say others; lack of confidence in 
President Roosevelt and his administration cry Chancellor Day, 
Prof. Sumner, Ex-Governor Herrick and others, generally with 
very indignant emphasis; lack of confidence in the judiciary with its 
impulsive Judge lLandises , imposing overwhelming fines, says 
George Gould speaking particularly for the foreign investor; lack 
of confidence in the state legislatures with their harassing and con- 
fiscatory legislation against corporations, say James Hill, Ex-Secre- 
tary Shaw, President Woodrow Wilson, and perhaps the wiser heads 
in general. 

But perhaps all are right in their degree. The lack of confi- 
dence began to show itself some time ago in a steady withdrawal of 
the public from both business and speculative investment on the 
great exchange of Wall street. No doubt this was caused largely 
by the memorable disclosures of improper and dishonest transactions 
amongst the great insurance companies and by revelations of the un- 
scrupulous methods by which the great trusts had established them- 
selves; many of them involving Wall street magnates more or less 
closely. That was the first phase of it, perhaps. The confidence 
of the ordinary investing public was shaken just at the time when 
the railroads and other corporations were arranging to issue large 
amounts of bonds and stocks in order to get money for extensions 
and improvements. This of itself was sufficient to create some con- 
siderable disturbance in trade and values. 

It is of little use asking who was to blame, originally, for the 
wide-spread corruption, the disclosure of which had sensibly shaken 
the credit of the United States. For years the municipalities of the 
great cities and most of the state legislatures had been hot-beds of 
graft, which, while it had many other forms, was often connected 
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with the great traction, railway and industrial corporations. The 
political bosses and their gangs were able to force all corporations, 
whether they were willing or whether they were reluctant alike, into 
the system. The typical cases have often been described. A ring 
of aldermen would grant a company, which they themselves had 
formed, some public franchise, for a street railway, supply of gas, 
or whatever it might be. The new company proceeded to lay down 
rails or pipes in competition with the already established company 
and to hint at ruinously cut prices. Of course every one knew 
what was expected. The established company had to buy out the 
aldermanic ring at its own price. Whole legislatures would amuse 
themselves with the same kind of sport. An article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, some time ago, told how a certain state legisla- 
ture, when it did not get the special trains and free passes which it 
desired, immediately passed a law for the erection of such a number 
of gates at different places by that railway as would have seriously 
embarrassed the company. The specials and free passes were, of 
course furnished forthwith and the measure was held in abeyance. 
But every time the legislators wanted anything from that railroad, 
they took the measure out of the cupboard for a little discussion and 
were pretty sure to get all they wanted. These types of legislators 
and aldermen were regularly returned by a discerning public, with- 
out much public criticism, none that was effective. Any body in 
certain circles can tell you how that eloquent patriot, the Hon. 
B , and other leading New York politicians made their money. 
The result was inevitable, an universal system of graft and corrupt 
alliances between the municipalities, legislatures and corporations. 
And the corruption tended to spread to every part of the industrial 
system, even to the great insurance companies. 

Then came, not any too soon, the era of the literature of ex- 
posure, a systematically conducted campaign against corruption 
and injustice on the part of the magazines, stirring the conscience 
of the public, which had grown somewhat callous. This campaign 
coincided with the advent of President Roosevelt, a bold reformer, 
who at once stimulated it and himself drew strength from it, and 
finally proceeded to give it practical embodiment in investigating 
commissions, first on Food and Insurance, then on Railway rebates 
and corporation monopolies. The insurance investigation was a 
staggerer to the public conscience, but it did not directly touch the 
foundations of business enterprise. It was doubtless hurtful to the 
bond issues and the stock market on account of the law requir- 
ing the companies to dispose of their stocks. The commission on 
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the Packing houses was a scare, but it affected only a particular 
trade. Then came the enquiry into Railway rates and rebates, and 
into the right of industrial combination and amalgamation. This 
was a very serious affair, both as regards the principles and the 
magnitude of the industry and interests involved. Great unified 
systems of railway transportation had been established, Hill lines, 
Harriman lines, Vanderbilt lines, by which the railways could be 
profitably operated and enjoy the credit they needed for the im- 
mense works of construction and improvement called for by the 
growing trade and population of the country. It seemed at first as 
if the investigation aimed at destroying that power of combination 
which alone could make operation profitable, and credit possible, 
and its manner of procedure certainly damaged seriously the credit 
of the railroads. Yet perhaps, amongst all the corporation mana- | 
gers, the great railway makers had been the ablest, the least tainted, 
and had done the most to build up the country. At the very least 
it was a grave step, involving the principle of confiscation in so far 
as it put the control of a business enterprise and its profits in the 
hands of those who have no interest in it. I doubt if President 
Roosevelt quite realized at this time the delicacy of the fabric of in- 
dustrial credit which he was handling so roughly. Secretary Cor- 
telyou has practically admitted as much in his speech to the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York (Nov. 14). “We have learned,” 
he said, “ more fully perhaps than heretofore the value of credit in 
the business world and have had brought home to us anew the fact 
that it is a most delicate part of a most delicate mechanism.” That 
was after the third and severest panic. It would have been better, 
perhaps, if the President had taken steps to secure that interview 
with the railway presidents which Mr. Morgan, it is said, tried to 
arrange, before he went to Europe. But with all his admirable 
qualities of moral courage, directness of vision and rectitude of aim, 
the President is rather deficient in prudence and in the finer per- 
ceptions, as deficient almost as a bull-dog that thinks of nothing but 
keeping his hold. He had set the current of popular opinion strong- 
ly against the great industrial and financial interests of the coun- 
try, and as might be expected the popular abuse of corporations 
which followed was often indiscriminate and made no allowances. 
Mr. Harriman, who with all his faults, was a master of railway or- 
ganization and a builder up of values, was spoken of as if he were 
no better than a Zimmermann. Mr. Hill, another master-builder 
and the greatest of railway pioneers, was treated as if his life had 
been devoted to graft and bubble promotions. The Outlook pub- 
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lished an article in which it told, with not a few inaccuracies, of the 
large increase in capitalization in the Great Northern Railway, and 
implied that his money had been used simply to increase the reve- 
nues of stockholders. “The money paid to the carrier for the stock 
apparently has not been used to increase carrying facilities. How 
has it been used?” So the Outlook wrote. It spoke as if the ex- 
tension of the Great Northern from a light prairie line of 3,000 
miles into a transcontinental road of 6,000 miles, crossing a number 
of mountain ranges, and the purchase of a number of subsidiary 
railways, and the erection of expensive terminals, and the increase 
of engines and cars to four times what they were in its early days, 
had all been accomplished on wind. No doubt the stockholders of 
the Great Northern have benefited substantially by issues of stock 
dividends, but probably not more so than in the case of a successful 
industrial concern in which they might have invested their money. 
But if the test of over-capitalization lies, as the authorities say, in 
the income account, the Great Northern has certainly nothing to 
fear. In many cases, of course, popular abuse had a better justifi- 
cation. The history of the Standard Oil Co., of the Tobacco Trust, 
of the Sugar Trust, of the New York Tractions, and of many others 
revealed both the relentless operations (even if partly justifiable by 
the necessity of combination) by which the great corporations had 
suppressed competition and the excessive capitalization and often 
fraudulent appropriations of which the directors of some of them 
were guilty. Clearly it was necessary to set some limit to such 
proceedings. Judicious legislation, judicious restraint on the part 
of the Federal government could have alarmed no one except the 
notoriously culpable, for the Federal government with its immense 
and far-reaching responsibilities may be trusted to act, eventually, 
with due measure and prudence. On this point President Roose- 
velt himself had given repeated assurances. Unfortunately the mat- 
ter did not rest wholly with the Federal government as it would in 
the case of countries like France or Great Britain. The state legis- 
latures had also a power of legislation which could touch interstate 
companies within their borders. It is almost a pity President 
Roosevelt is not the autocrat some think he is. Then he would have 
controlled the movement he originated and kept it within safe limits. 


III. 


Many of the state legislatures and their politicians had anything 
but a good record. In a very recent past they had been, as the lit- 
crature of exposure had abundantly shown, in corrupt alliance 
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through their ‘bosses,’ with the railways and other corporations. In 
the wave of popular reform the corrupt ‘boss’ seemed to have disap- 
peared along with free passes, private cars, profitable contracts, 
etc., and a new type of popular politician came to the top, a type 
rather flatulent and irresponsible in speech, and addicted to playing 
for popularity by the profession of anti-corporation and even so- 
cialistic doctrines in the regulation of industry. No one could tell 
to what lengths some of these state legislatures might go. The list 
of their legislative measures, passed or proposed, sometimes justi- 
fiable and sometimes unjustifiable, but always more or less confis- 
catory in principle, is a long one. I can notice only a fraction of 
them. Many of the states passed laws fixing passenger rates at two 
cents, in some cases two and a half cents, without the least regard 
for the fact that transportation in thinly populated districts should 
in reason be higher than in densely populated districts. Six of them 
have passed laws imposing penalties for failure to supply a shipper 
promptly with cars, though this may sometimes be very difficult 
and though the measure is one which obviously puts the railway at 
the mercy of a blackmailing shipper who may order more cars than 
he really needs. In a number of other states this subject of demur- 
rage is under consideration. Minnesota challenged the right of 
Mr. Hill to issue 60 millions of new stock, required for improve- 
ments and extensions, on the ground of capital inflation, and this, 
too, in a state which knows from the experience of last winter how 
much additional equipment is needed. North Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama have passed laws cutting down freight rates to a fig- 
ure which the railraods denounce as confiscatory. Alabama in par- 
ticular, under the leadership of Governor Comer, has passed a mea- 
sure doing away with the commodity classification of the railroads 
and fixing the price on IIo articles. The measure “makes it a pen- 
alty to refuse service at the statutory rate and gives the person re- 
fused ten years in which to file a suit for damages. The power of 
the railway commission to enforce the rates is taken away and every 
citizen refused service will have the right to bring a suit.” Under 
this law there might be suits and penalties enough in one week to 
make a railway bankrupt. The measure is so framed as to prevent, 
if possible, injunctions or an appeal to the Federal courts with re- 
gard to its constitutionality—a sort of attempt to tie your opponent's 
arms before you fight him. In Louisiana the general assembly re- 
ported favourably on measures providing for the expulsion from the 
state of ‘foreign’ corporations which carry state cases to the Fed- 
eral courts. In Texas the state court prohibited the railroads from 
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hauling out of the state the tank cars of the Union Tank Line Co., 
“charged with being a Standard Oil subsidiary.” The new state 
of Oklahoma has made restrictive legislation on railways and ‘for- 
eign’ corporations part of its constitution ; it taxed ‘foreign’ lending 
corporations out of the state, till the universal outcry of its business 
inen forced the legislature to admit them again on better terms; it 
has forbidden the sale of natural gas to outside companies or the 
transportation of it beyond the state borders. In short, it is at- 
tempting to resist by legislation what we have all been accustomed 
to consider the inevitable growth of modern business into great ac- 
cumulations of plant and capital. 

In many cases one naturally sympathizes with the pious inten- 
tions which have inspired this state legislation, but in many cases 
also it is but too clear how recklessly impulsive and experimental, 
and also how very vindictive, state legislation may be. 


IV. 


Capital, of course, became thoroughly alarmed, big capital es- 
pecially, which sees things afar and understands them. Money was 
withdrawn from circulation alike by the home and the foreign in- 
vestor. The market, already full-fed with securities, perhaps over- 
fed, refused to absorb more and sank rapidly as the stocks of fright- 
ened investors and speculators and those of the insurance compan- 
ies, compelled by law to realize, were thrown upon it. The great 
banks began to tighten their purse strings and, as was natural, to 
hoard for the coming crisis. {t came with the usual panic, accom- 
panied by disastrous runs on the banks, suspension of cash pay- 
ments, failures, etc. The President was forced to pawn the na- 
tional credit still further and pour money into the national banks— 
over two hundred millions in all—to prevent a_ collapse. 
At the same time he sent out an appeal to his countrymen “‘to act 
in their normal manner,” assuring them, if they did so, the govern- 
ment would see that no harm came to them. It sounds a little like 
asking a patient in the height of a fever to eat his normal meals and 
you will see to it that his health doesn’t suffer. But such appeals 
from a candid and honest President like Mr. Roosevelt have their 
value with the American democracy, which is impulsive and sensi- 
tively patriotic. But it was very fortunate for the States that all 
this took place at a period when business conditions were good and 
most of the great corporations established on a good working basis. 
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Had many of them been in the position of the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Co. and the Westinghouse Co. there might have been a general 
collapse. 

Looking at the situation generally, one sees how complicated 
its features are and how essentially democratic and American they 
are in their character or at least in their excess. There is, or rather 
was, the tyrannical use of power by the great corporations, which is 
partly responsible for the hostility of public sentiment; the reckless 
flotations of securities by the great host of promoters, syndicate 
managers, financiers, and even by the more solid corporations, flota- 
tions often prompted by no other motive than that of making gigan- 
tic fortunes at a turn of the hand for their promoters, and all tend- 
ing to make a larger inflation of credit than perhaps was safe. There 
is the weak banking system (which Mr. Galt once wanted to intro- 
duce into Canada, but Sir John would not) and the dangerously 
speculative habits of the bankers. Then there is, on the political 
side, the sudden conversion of corporation-owned legislatures and 
judges into corporation-baiting legislatures and judges. There is 
the easy irresponsibility of journalism, especially provincial journal- 
ism, which had hardly ceased joking at Wall street’s gloom and 
“millionaire panics,’ when the storm broke. There is the general 
democratic crudeness and recklessness in applying remedies. When 
one looks at all that, one is inclined to think that panics and crises 
are likely to be both frequent and severe in the United States. The 
Americans have few safeguards in the shape of restraining princi- 
ples or traditions and seem to be able to learn only from severe ex- 
perience. Authority is despised or dispersed in ineffective forms 
amongst them. They have become so accustomed to the crude ex- 
pression of all opinions that they have in a great measure lost the 
power of discrimination. They take little note of tone, character, 
measure, in their writers. ‘The sense of standard in these things is 
practically atrophied amongst them, as clean passed away as the 
Greek sense of form or the 16th century Italian feeling for contour 
and design. This is owing partly to their contempt and neglect of 
high intellectual or literary traditions and is a real danger in mod- 
ern democracies. They see the importance of ‘standardizing’ 
everything physical that is in common use, even their stairways, but 
they do not cultivate any sense of standard for the utterances of 
their public men. The voice of Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma, or 
that of Tom Lawson, sounds as wise to them—for a time, at least— 
as that of President Woodrow Wilson or President Schurman. They 
can read the autobiography of Mark Twain with pure delight. 
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Nevertheless the very history of this panic shows the strength 
of the good fibre in them, and even in the crude violence of their 
legislation there may be the kind of experience which is necessary 
for them in their new conditions. They are pretty certain, indeed, 
to get all the experience they want. Although western bankers 
have already begun to talk optimistically and the journalists are 
joking again at New York ‘imaginitis,’ the present depression may 
not pass away so easily. The great capitalists and captains of in- 
dustry are no doubt irritated, finding themselves so uncomfortably 
placed between the hammer of legislation and the anvil of labour 
unionism, and the great fabric of American industry can no more 
do without its great capitalists than a lofty cathedral can do without 
its tall pillars. 

As far as a remedy for the present disorder may be found in 
legislation, President Roosevelt seems to be right in saying that it 
calls for an increase of Federal control in the sphere of trade and 
industry. The unfitness of the legislatures is shown as effectually 
by their present fantastic experiments in reform as it was previously 
_ Shown in their venality and corrupt connivances. The Federal ad- 
ministration may be trusted to do its duty with more prudence and 
a better sense of responsibility. But after all government legislation 
can go only a certain length with safety. Industry can only exist 
successfully, or indeed exist at all, on one principle, namely, that it 
be carried on with due freedom by those who are intent on making 
it profitable. Its ultimate principle of control must lie in a sound 
public opinion combined with a legally enforced publicity of its 
transactions. President Roosevelt has certainly done much to edu- 
cate that opinion. 


JAMES CAPPON. 





A TARIFF COM MISSION. 


The tariff problem has been solved. The Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association has found a way to take the tariff out of politics 
and establish it on a rigidly scientific basis. The clue has been 
given by the success of the Railway Commission in adjusting rail- 
way rates. A permanent tariff commission, with analogous powers 
will, it is urged, provide an equally simple and satisfactory method 
of adjusting tariff rates. When a complaint of inadequate protec- 
tion 1s preferred to the commission, it will merely have to investi- 
gate the relative cost of production in the industry in question in 
Canada and elsewhere. An expert appointed by the association will 
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assist in the inquiry. If it is shown that the Canadian manufactur- 
er’s costs are higher than his foreign rival's, the tariff schedules will 
automatically be adjusted to equalize conditions. Economic neces- 
sity, not political pull, will shape our tariffs. The mathematician 
and the accountant will rule supreme in the seat of the jobless lob- 
byist. Aside from its naive assumption that the tariff system is to 
be as permanent as our railway systems, the proposal is significant. 
It gives the latest official basis for protection. We have had the 
balance of trade argument, revamped from medieval mercantilism. 
We have had the home market argument, in special editions for the 
rural vote. We have had the infant industry argument and the 
self-sufficiency and diversification arguments. We have had the 
retaliatory or Birmingham, or Are-you-going-to-take-it-lying-down 
argument. And now we have the argument that the handicap im- 
posed by our higher cost of production must be offset to enable our 
manufacturers to compete on an equal footing. 

By a curious coincidence there is imbedded somewhere in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recent 30,000 word message to Congress an exactly 
parallel plea in behalf of the American manufacturer: “We must 
have a tariff which will at least make good the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad.” British Tariff Reformers, 
German Conservatives, French Protectionists, all make the same 
assertion as to the handicap under which their producers suffer. 
There is no scratch man in this race; each runner starts several 
hundred yards behind all the others. It is a scene which our im- 
agination, limited as it unfortunately is to three-dimensioned space, 
finds some difficulty in picturing. But as long as we have only as- 
sertions, not facts, to go on, a final judgment is impossible. For 
lack of accurate data on this pivotal point of comparative cost nine- 
tenths of our current fiscal discussion is hopelessly up in the air. If 
a tariff commission could secure such data it would well justify its 
existence. 

In a typical investigation, labour cost would be one of the first 
items to consider. It is, of course, not the number of dollars per 
day paid to the workman, but the amount of efficiency per dollar 
rendered the employer, that counts. A three-dollar-a-day man pro- 
ducing a five dollar commodity is cheaper than a four shilling man 
with a five shilling product. The point is so obvious and element- 
ary that it is often overlooked, and we are treated to irrelevant 
tables contrasting the high wages paid in Canada with the low 
wages current in Britain or Belgium or Germany (the figures of 
the United States usually being omitted for lack of space). 
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Machinery and raw material costs would be next in import- 
ance. In cases where a handicap appeared it would be necessary 
to inquire further how far, if at all, the greater dearness was due 
to protection lower down the line. There is scarcely a finished pro- 
duct which is not raw material for another industry. In any chain 
of production—say, iron ore, pig iron, steel billets, tin plate, canned 
pork and beans, saw-logs—the protection which is one man’s meat 
is another‘s poison. 

The extent of the market and the corresponding possibility of 
securing the economies of large production would call for atten- 
tion. It is probably in this field that handicap would most easily be 
proved. In comparing our six million market with the eighty mil- 
lion market to the south, however, the commission would doubtless 
consider not only the denominator but the numerator—the number 
of plants competing for the market. 

Under the head of transportation, as in the matter of rent and 
taxes, one would expect to find the advantage on the side of the 
home producer. A Canadian manufacturer of farm machinery 
whose export trade to Australia has been hard hit by the new tariff 
of that arch-Imperialist, Mr. Deakin, complained the other day that 
Australian manufacturers did not take into account the natural pro- 
tection they enjoyed because of the heavy transportation charges 
their rivals abroad had to pay. What tight on comparative cost, 
incidentally, is afforded by the ability of this enterprising company 
to compete hitherto on an equal footing with the United States in 
the Ausfralian market? 

Campaign contributions, we are told, are a normal item in a 
Canadian manufacturer’s cost of production. Comparative tables 
on this point would be illuminating. 

Least tangible but not least important of all the considerations 
is the personal equation. Grant that in some plant or industry as 
actually run costs of production are high. The question remains, 
how far could these conditions be altered by more alert management, 
more opportune buying and selling, more resolute scrapping of 
antiquated machinery? A few years ago with a blare of trumpets 
American boot and shoe manufacturers invaded the British market. 
There was no tariff wall to give shelter and so the British manufac- 
turers had to look to themselves for salvation. ‘They found it by a 
heroic organization of methods and machinery, importing American 
models and American machines, and going them one better by add- 
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ing British solidity to American finish, till at last the invaders were 
practically driven from the field. There are as many standards of 
cost as there are managers. 

Assume these data industriously ferreted out and competently 
combined. Yet the tariff problem will not be settled. It is a politi- 
cal problem, and the politician cannot, if he would, shunt the bur- 
den of deciding it on the shoulders of the accountant. Take the 
case of an enterprising promoter, anxious to grow in hot-houses 
sufficient bananas to supply the Canadian market. Doubtless the 
commission’s investigations would confirm his contention that his 
costs exceeded those of his Jamaican competitor. But would he 
get his duty? This extreme case points clearly enough the limita- 
tions of the comparative cost of production argument. All that 
such cost-tables can do is to establish the premise that without aid 
this industry or that cannot thrive in Canada. From this premise 
we can draw either the protectionist conclusion that therefore this 
is an industry which we will have to bolster up, or the free trade 
conclusion that therefore this is an industry which we should fore- 
go, devoting our not unlimited capital and energy to lines in which 
we have an advantage. Again, let us suppose it shown that in some 
industry labour cost is excessively high. We might remedy that by 
a corresponding tariff rate. Or we might decide to go to the root 
of the matter and establish a system of technical education which 
would lower labour cost by making labour more efficient—an alter- 
native programme which the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
itself is supporting with a steadfastness which deserves public grati- 
tude. Again, it must be borne in mind that the tariff is our chief 
source of revenue. Schedules admirably adapted to secure cost of 
production equilibrium might not suit our national budget require- 
ments. In short, the tariff involves political issues which must be 
settled by the people and their responsible representatives, not by an 
administrative board. 


WORLD TRUSTS. 


One possible result of the temporary industrial depression into 
which we are trying to talk ourselves would be a renewed struggle 
for the international market. While trade was booming in Britain 
and Germany and the United States alike, there was no pressing 
necessity to force an outlet abroad. But for the next few months, 
unless steps are taken to avert it, we may expect that every day will 
be bargain day at the world’s counters, in staple lines. We in Can- 
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ada have averted the possibility, with its mixed evil and good, by 
our patent anti-dumping clause. The rest of the world may avert 
it by international agreements. Cable reports already indicate that 
European manufacturers, especially in the iron and steel trades, are 
getting together to kill competition by combination. 

It is surprising to what an extent the formation of interna- 
tional trusts has already proceeded. The world’s thread trade is 
dominated by three companies, J. & P. Coats, the English Sewing 
Cotton Company and the American Thread Company. In fact, 
these three are one, as the Coats interests control this stock and the 
management of the other two. Mills are operated in Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada, France, Russia, Austria and Spain. No 
better example of a trust, founded solely on superior business eff- 
ciency, can be traced than the parent Coats combination; its success 
may be judged from the fact that its nominal capital of £10,000,000 
has a market value of £50,000,000. In the linen thread trade the 
Irish firm of Barbour’s occupies an almost equally strong position. 
Another household necessity, borax, is absolutely controlled, as the 
evidence before the United States Industrial Commission showed, 
by a single combination, Borax Consolidated, owning the chief fac- 
tories in England, France, Austria and the United States, and all 
the most available sources of supply. Tobacco is also passing un- 
der international corttrol. After the spectacular fight between the 
Imperial and the American tobacco companies, an agreement was 
reached by which each reserved its home territory, and a new com- 
pany, the British-American Tobacco Company, was formed to ex- 
ploit neutral markets. In the Asiatic petroleum trade and in the 
European cement industry partial international syndicates have been 
formed. It is perhaps in the various branches of the steel indus- 
try that consolidation has been most eagerly sought. Mr. Schwab, 
some years ago, sought in vain to parcel out the world’s wire trade 
between American, German and British makers. More success has 
been met with steel rails. In 1904 an agreement as to share of out- 
put and prices was reached between the British, German, Belgian, 
and French makers, the British being given, according to Macrosty, 
53.5 per cent. of the output. The following year the agreement was 
extended to include the United States. Screws and steel tubes were 
syndicated about the same time. German cartels and American 
trusts and British associations are carving the world up among 
them. ei a es 

When the world trust is formed, neither free trade nor protec: 
tion serves as a defence against possible extortion. Hitherto Bri- 
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tain has found a safeguard in her open door. Trusts might be 
formed in England, but so long as goods could be freely imported 
their claws were clipped. In the case of those few standardized 
commodities where international trusts are possible this solution 
will no longer be sufficient. 

O. D. SKELTON. 
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THE MEANING OF TRAGEDY.* 





HE main function of art seems to me to be the creation of what 
for lack of better words I will call essential symbols; by an 
essential symbol I mean a symbol which is itself a perfect case of 
the principle it symbolises. Perhaps this can be made clearer by 
contrasting the symbolism of art with other forms of symbolism. A 
word is a symbol of its meaning, but derives all its interest from its 
meaning, which it only expresses by a convention. No one seeing 
the word Death, would know what it means unless he happens to 
know some English; the symbol here is quite arbitrary. Similarly, 
no one would know the meaning of a picture representing a perfect- 
ly ordinary old man with a scythe and an hour glass, until he looked 
in his catalogue and saw the word Death; though of course we have 
become so used to scythes and hour-glasses that the combination of 
them in the accoutrement of one old man might suggest the painter’s 
intention ; to anyone not used to our accepted hieroglyphics it would 
only suggest his lunacy. But in contrast with the word and the 
inartistic allegory let us put four pictures by G. F. Watts—Time, 
Death and Judgment, Sic Transit, The Court of Death, and above all 
Love and Death. I am far from saying that those masterpieces 
would suggest at once the word Death; but to me at any rate they 
do at once suggest the gloom and mystery that hang over life, and 
culminate in Death. In this sense then the word Death is a formal 
and arbitrary symbol of a fact more essentially symbolised by the 
curve of the back in the chief figure in Love and Death. The word 
is a mere sign; but that curved back ,with its dignity, its calm, its 
relentlessness and its peace—that is, at least more nearly, Death 
itself. 
_ *The speculations contained in this paper are the result of some reflec- 
tion stimulated by three works of Professor A. C. Bradley—his inaugural 
lecture on “Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,” his article in the Hibbert Journal on 
“Hegel's Theory of Tragedy.” and above all his book on “Shakespearean 
Tragedy.” In the main, I am endeavouring to take up the problem at the 
point where he leaves it in that book and to apply his theory outside tragedy, 
and I am not at all sure that he would not regard my whole method as un- 


warrantable; in any case he is not to be held responsible for my conclusions, 
though I shall borrow from him shamelessly on the way. 
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But the greatest painter is limited by the fact that he cannot 
depict change; the picture once painted is the same forever, unal- 
terably. But all the realties of life are processes, moving from point 
to point in an ordered growth, and here lies the great advantage of 
the poet and musician. In the symphony we may have the burden 
of some great perplexity, the sharp contrast of sorrow and mirth, 
the weaving of all threads together in a single fabric. This is still 
clearer, though no more true, in the case of the dramatist. Here 
life itself is presented. And I return to my formula that the func- 
tion of Art is to create essential symbols. The characters of a great 
play are symbols of the spiritual forces that sway mankind ; but they 
are not arbitrary or allegorical symbols; they are individual cases 
of what they symbolise. If they are not individual, they are mere 
types; and our interest in them is ethical and not dramatic. So it 
is for instance in the morality play “Everyman.” The hero there 
has no real personal character ; he is a mere type. And the interest 
with which we watch that play, absorbing as it is, is not strictly dra- 
matic. On the other hand, if the characters are merely individuals, 
and their relations to each other fortuitous, we have no interests in 
them at all—or rather should have no interest in them, if there were 
any such; but there cannot be; a play or novel must be to some ex- 
tent life-like, for life is all that the author has to draw from. But 
to be life-like is to represent the principles that actually govern life; 
and the more life-like a play is, and so the more truly individual its 
characters, the more light does it throw on life and its problems. 
Life itself, that is, human history as a whole may be presumed to be 
the noblest drama of all; but it is at once so long and so complex 
that most of us can see no real and coherent significance in it at all, 
unless some man of genius has isolated some relatively complete 
whole and made us see its value. For, as Browning’s Fra Lippo 
Lippi remarks in connection with his pictures, 


We're made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we’ve passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see: 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 


Just so the dramatist. He takes some phase of life that we could 
not extricate from its setting in the complexities of the real world, 
and puts it bodily before our eyes, to see and to appreciate. And it 
is a symbol of life precisely by being itself, and because it is life- 
like. Othello is not a mere symbol; but just because he is a real 
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human being he is a better symbol of humanity in one of its phases. 
For this reason there is no way of saying what the good drama says, 
except by acting the whole of it over again. If we can say at the 
end, “This play shows us that it is imprudent to steal” or “that it is 
a mistake to treat one’s wife as a doll,” then it is a bad play. But 
if anyone asks what Shakespeare meant by King Lear, we can only 
answer by reading the play to him and saying “He meant that.” 
The play is not unmeaning; but it is the only possible expression of 
its meaning. It is an essential symbol. What we learn from it 
cannot be adequately stated, for it gives us, not instruction, but 
illumination. 

This being so, it ought to be possible to gather from a general 
consideration of any branch of art some general suggestions as to 
the problems of life as a whole. If, then, we make an exception of 
music, few people are likely to deny that it is in Tragedy that the 
artistic consciousness achieves its deepest and surest apprehension 
of reality. What then in general terms is Tragedy? It is not sim- 
ply a tale of suffering, sordid horrors, grinding poverty, degraded 
misery—these do not, of themselves at any rate, constitute tragedy. 
Neither failure nor death is intrinsically tragic. We require a 
struggle and a conflict. But we have this in any melodrama, where 
the hero and the villain dog each other’s steps, and the hero ulti- 
mately justifies righteousness by murdering the villain before the 
eyes of the audience. But that is not tragedy ; nor will it become trag- 
edy if we alter the last scene, and let the villain complete his damna- 
tion by murdering the hero. The mere conflict of good and evil, 
embodied each in one character, is not tragic. It does not produce 
the tragic emotion, and from that emotion we must begin. We can- 
not begin with a definition, for we must first have something to 
define. That “something” is the branch of literature which produces 
a specific type of emotion. There must be a conflict of good with 
good, and of right with right. This is, in general terms, the first 
main point in Hegel's theory of tragedy; it may be insufficient, but 
it is true as far as it goes. Whenever the recognition of one right 
involves the violation of another, we have the material of tragedy. 
The fact that the preponderance of right is clearly on one side may 
diminish the tragic intensity, but does not destroy the tragic charac- 
ter. 

Before going farther I should like to guard against a serious 
misunderstanding. When one speaks of the characters in a play as 
symbols, people are apt to suppose that one wishes to allegorise the 
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play. I hope I need not say that I have no such design. Hamlet 
and Othello are symbols of humanity as a man’s actions are symbols 
of his character. Only human history itself fully embodies and ex- 
presses the whole truth of humanity; but that expression is of little 
use to us, for we cannot contemplate human history as a whole. 
English history is symbolic of the English character; if we want to 
understand that character, we read the history which it has made. 
But if we would understand humanity as a whole, we cannot set our- 
selves to read all human history; and if we did, we should only con- 
fuse our minds with endless uncorrelated facts; its meaning would 
evade our grasp. We must come to the great masters whose in- 
spired intuition has caught now one phase, now another, and set it 
before us; and then, from our understanding of the various phases 
we may construct some conception of the whole. There is a comic 
side to life, and even to death, for as Mr. Bernard Shaw has re- 
minded us, “Life does not cease to be funny when men die any more 
than it ceases to be serious when men laugh.” And there is a seri- 
ous and terrible side to death and to life—and this is given us in 
tragedy. It is set before us; we are not told about it, but we are 
bidden to behold it. If we treat Othello as the incarnation of jeal- 
ousy, Iago as the incarnation of malignity, and Desdemona as the 
incarnation of submissiveness, we degrade the most perfect of all 
dramas to the level of the sermon; it then tells us what Shakespeare 
thought about life, but does not exhibit life itself. Amd it becomes 
unreal; jealous men exist, but jealousy is an unreal abstraction; it 
exists nowhere but in our analytic heads. Othello is a jealous man 
with all the complexities of a man; and just for this reason he can 
symbolise human jealousy or, rather, jealous humanity and show us 
what it is. I think Hegel does not really do justice to the individu- 
ality of great tragic characters. He insists on it, of course, but 
having insisted on it seems to forget it again. It is only by being 
themselves real and living that the characters can show us truth. 
They must be life-like—not of course in the sense that they must 
resemble in their behaviour the actual men and women in the world; 
one can see that behaviour any day without paying for a ticket or 
breathing the foul atmosphere of a theatre; the characters must be 
life-like in the sense of showing the real spiritual tumult which peo- 
ple off the stage so studiously conceal. If by “natural,” we mean 
“possible in our own experience,” then it is most unnatural for Cleo- 
patra to say, 


“Give me my robe; put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me.’ 
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But it is most “natural” if by that we mean that it genuinely reveals 
the pride and high-souled greatness of the speaker. And this leads 
me to make an addition to our former definition. Tragedy, we said, 
is a conflict of good with good, and now we must add something and 
say, “Tragedy is a conflict of good with good, worked out in charac- 
ters of heroic mould.” It is this heroic mould that prevents tragedy 
from being merely depressing. In Professor Bradley’s words, “No 
one ever closes the book with the feeling that man is a poor mean 
creature. He may be wretched, and he may be awful, but he is not 
small. His lot may be heart-rending and mysterious, but it is not 
contemptible. The most confirmed of cynics ceases to be a cynic 
while he reads these plays. And with this greatness of the tragic 
hero is connected what I venture to describe as the centre of tragic 
impression. This central feeling is the impression of waste” 
(Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 23). The conflict of good with good 
must involve waste; and the heroic stature of the characters, in 
whom that waste is exhibited, forces it upon our attention and makes 
- it terrible as well as pitiable. 

Hegel’s favorite example of his theory is the Antigone, where 
the claims of the state, represented at the opening of the play by 
Creon’s edict, conflict with the claims of the family and of the dead, 
represented by the unburied body of Polyneices. Antigone must 
violate one or other of those claims; and yet each claim is in itself 
right. Hence there is a conflict of right with right and that too a 
conflict of rights more evenly balanced for the Greeks than it is for 
us; we have kept the Greek reverence for the family, and added to 
it, but we have lost their feeling for the state and ought to remem- 
ber this if we would appreciate the conflict of the Antigone. Hegel 
also works out his theory in connection with the Oresteia. He urges 
that Clytemnestra represents the cause of vengeance for Iphigenia, 
as indeed she herself says in a passage where she even disclaims 
personal responsibility for the murder of Agamemnon; Orestes on 
the other hand represents the cause of Agamemnon, and kills his 
mother as the murderess of his father. It is not in the least neces- 
sary, as I said, that there should be an equal amount of right on 
both sides; the fact that to fulfil one the hero must violate another 
is all that is required As a matter of fact the Oresteia may be far 
closer to Hegel's ideal than he himself supposed; if it is really con- 
nected with the struggle between the matriarchal type of civilisation, 
whose religion centred in Demeter, and the patriarchal type, whose 
religion centred in Zeus, it is far more of a conflict between rival 
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claims than if its interest is entirely confined to the action of the 
play itself. Here again I must urge that I am not trying to treat 
the play as an allegory, but if that conflict of civilisations and re- 
ligions were still real to the Athenians, the significance of the play 
would be very much increased. 

These two instances are very clear; but the principle can be 
worked out elsewhere. Thus in the Oedipus Tyrannus we have the 
claim of the outraged moral code confronted by the claim of Oedi- 
pus’ innocence. In the Bacchae we have Dionysus’ claim to divine 
honours confronted by Pentheus’ claim to see to the well-being of 
his state. It is easy to give examples; but one other play I will 
mention because in the main it is an exception—the Oedipus Colo- 
neus. Here the only conflict of claims is, I think, in the scene where 
Oedipus curses Polyneices—paternal affection and patriotic justice 
being the rivals; but then, too, I think that is the only part of the 
play that is strictly tragic; for to me at least the death of Oedipus 
is rather a solution than a catastrophe, and the prevailing emotion 
produced by the play is not pity or terror but a sublime serenity and 
calm. 

Hegel was inclined to regard Greek tragedy as tragedy at its purest 
—and the Antigone in particular was exalted in this way. It is true 
that the principle which he treats as the essential principle of tragedy 
is more clearly manifested there, than, perhaps, anywhere else at all; 
but not, I think, more fully, and it is Hegel himself who helps us to 
this correction. If one thing is certain about his whole philosophy, 
it is that he believed in the unity of the Good which none the less 
appears on both sides in the tragic conflict. That conflict is an in- 
ternal strife, a strife within the Spirit itself; it is proof of a fatal 
defect in the world that the good should thus be divided against it- 
self. Now in the Antigone the two rival principles are embodied in 
two characters; Antigone has no mental conflict, but identifies her- 
self with the family as against the state from the first; so it is too 
in the Oresteia. But the unity of this goodness which thus fights 
against itself is more clear when the conflict is altogether within 
the soul of the hero, or is at any rate reproduced there, as in Neop- 
tolemus in the Philoctetes. It is in this respect that Shakespeare 
makes the greatest advance upon the Greeks; if we take his four 
great tragedies we find him dealing with this conflict in four dis- 
tinct ways. In Aing Lear the conflict is wholly external, and the 
hero is not even one of the parties; the forces of good and evil fight 
over him, but he is the passive victim. In Macbeth the conflict is 
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between Macbeth and his opponents, but is reproduced within the 
soul of Macbeth, who is himself one of the conflicting parties. In 
Hamlet the conflict in the hero’s soul draws to itself all the greater 
part of our attention, and overshadows the external conflict. In 
Othello the conflict in the hero’s soul is simply everything. I do 
not think it a mere coincidence that Othello, where the whole 
struggle is internal, should be also dramatically the most perfect of 
the four, and King Lear, where it is external, the least perfect. 

But it may be urged that the struggle here is not one of good 
with good but of good with evil. In King Lear this is true, if we 
confine our attention to the conflict itself and ignore its origin. In 
Macbeth it is not true at all, for in Lady Macbeth there is at least 
one good quality,—devotion to her husband, and Macbeth himself 
is noble even in his uttermost degradation. In Hamlet and Othello 
the external conflict is with evil, but the centre of interest is the in- 
ternal conflict, and in each case the conflict is a war of goodness 
with itself. This is rather an interesting point. If we put aside 
King Lear, which requires separate treatment on many grounds, we 
find that in the case where the main struggle is between one set of 
characters and another, the morally inferior characters are endowed 
with a greatness and transcendence that are good in themselves and 
do something to make up for the moral inferiority. Macbeth and 
his wife are wicked ; Malcolm and Macduff are good but small. As 
long as we maintain the dramatic frame of mind, there can be no 
doubt that the wicked pair commands more of our admiration than 
the good pair. We can glorify God for creating a Macbeth, but 
who could glorify Him for creating a Malcolm? In this play, then, 
where the important conflict is external, the contending parties are 
both endowed with goodness, so that the death of Macbeth is not a 
mere relief, as from a fever, but the passing of a figure which for 
all its corruption is still noble. In Othello we find the opposite. 
Here the tragic conflict is internal, and the external force can there- 
fore be represented as almost wholly evil, so that when Iago falls 
there is no sense of loss, and the play can conclude with the promise 
of his tortures without our feeling one touch of sympathy for him. 
Between the two stands Hamlet; here the internal struggle is far 
more engrossing than the external, but the latter is part of the tra- 
gedy, and the king is not wholly vile; he displays both resource and 
dignity, and there is no reason to suppose that his feeling for 
Ophelia is hypocritical. 

But it will be objected that though we have good on both sides 
here, there is no conflict of right with right. Hamlet’s uncle had 
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some good in him, but it is not the good in him that brings him into 
conflict with Hamlet. And this is true. The conflict of good with 
good, though not dramatically irrelevant, is none the less accidental ; 
it is not a conflict of good with good arising from the nature of the 
good on each side, as is the case in the Antigone. If we are to find 
such a conflict it must be in the internal struggle. 

In the case of Othello it is easy to detect this. It is just the 
intensity of his devotion that makes Iago’s insinuations an agony. 
The more vitally a belief concerns us, the more sternly do we criti- 
cise its grounds to make doubt impossible. One sometimes hears 
people say of Othello, “He ought to have been able to trust her”; 
yes—if he had been like most people, affectionate and entirely sane; 
but then he would not have been worthy to be the hero of a tragedy. It 
is not only that his whole being was devoted—that is so in the case 
of many ordinary good men—but that he was capable of an intensity 
of devotion that most of us cannot rival. This is what makes him 
so entirely noble and transcendent; and this is what conditions his 
spiritual ruin. The common phrase—“the defects of his qualities” 
—is a summary of the tragic fact, as that fact is exhibited by 
Shakespeare. And Shakespeare’s treatment of the tragic fact is at 
once subtler and profounder than that of the Greeks, because it 
shows more plainly the unity of the good which fights against itself. 

But, as I said, in Othello the matter is easy; so it is in Hamlet, 
where the sensibility that has caused the paralysis of will, and so 
Causes seven unnecessary deaths, is yet good in itself. And it is 
part of its very goodness that it should have these appalling conse- 
quences. The good fights with itself. So in Macbeth, it is the 
hero’s courage and splendid imagination that make the temptations 
of ambition irresistible. 

What of King Lear? It is dramatically the most faulty of the 
sacred four, as I have said. I am convinced that Professor Bradley 
is right in regarding it as a play to read rather than to see. The 
opposing characters are more nearly types than in the other plays. 
The conflict of good and evil is more direct and more purely moral 
than elsewhere; Edgar and Kent seem faultless while Goneril and 
Regan are more terrible than Iago, and Edmund is more contempt- 
ible ; all the characters are very simple, as if each were the organ of 
some cosmic force. The entire interest is transcendent; we witness 
the convulsions of a universe. Dante wrote a Divine Comedy; this 
is the Divine Tragedy. And as a poem it stands at the head of all 
achievements of the human spirit, and it is certainly a tragic poem; 
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a theory of tragedy which leaves it out is self-condemned. Yet 
where here is the conflict of good with good? Lear is a tragic fig- 
ure, but in him there is no conflict. He is passive, and achieves 
tragic stature by the immenseness of his sensibility. Ingratitude is 
always painful, but few men are capable of suffering as Lear suffer- 
ed. But in him there is no conflict. Outside there is a conflict— 
but that is of good with evil, not of good with good; and, except 
Goneril, the characters do not at first seem to be of tragic stature— 
Kent and Edgar are the salt of the earth, but they are not tragic. 
It seems that our theory must go. Let us look closer. In this 
poem, Hell is loose; but who loosed it? And the answer is—Cor- 
delia. Hers is a short part, only just over a hundred lines, and 
careful reading is necessary if we are to grasp its significance. But 
she is tragic; she is own sister to Goneril. I have seen the part 
played by an actress who wore long gold tresses, and seemed to 
think Cordelia was what is called “sweet”; the true Briton has a 
tendency to suppose that in books all women who are not cats or 
termagants must be sweet. But Cordelia is not sweet; she is a 
woman to the marrow, but a proud strong woman, with the firmness 
and the exaltation of Antigone. Think how, in all the tension of 
that opening scene, she meets Burgundy’s refusal to marry her with- 
out her dowry— 


Peace be with Burgundy! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love 
I shall not be his wife. 


Think how she meets defeat— 


For thee, oppressed King, I am cast down, 
Myself could else outfrown false fortune’s frown. 


Think of her last words—following at once on those lines—‘‘Shall 
we not see these daughters and these sisters?’ Of course she was 
tender ; but firmness and tenderness are not incompatible; it is often 
the soft hearts that are cruel. She had been the Fool’s friend; 
when Lear asks for the fool, a knight answers, “Since my young 
lady’s going into France, sir, the fool hath much pined away.” But 
at the critical moment she failed. Her virtue rose in rebellion 
against her sister’s hypocritical protestations, and she could show 
her father no sign of love or demand. Some critics have found 
this unnatural; but only, I think, because they assume that she was 
“sweet.” It is not unnatural, but it is very terrible. If she could 
not speak, she might have gone and pressed his hand. But just 
because she was the great souled woman, she could do nothing at 
that moment. And her failure is the source of all the horrors. Lear 
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would never have been outraged in the houses of his other daughters 
it Cordelia could have spoken then, for he would have lived with 
her ; 


“I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery.” 


The purely evil forces would have been powerless if goodness had 
not failed, and failed by reason of that quality which was its excel- 
lence. 

The actuality of the conflict of good with itself as an element 
in tragedy may now I hope be admitted. That it is an essential 
element is seen at once if we try to remove it. Thus let us take 
King Lear, where the failure of goodness is only exhibited at the 
opening of the play; and let us follow Nahum Tate so far as to 
write, not a happy ending, but a happy opening; let us suppose that 
Lear himself had shown no wilfulness, but had abdicated in favour 
of his two daughters, Cordelia having gone to France with her hus- 
band ; and then let the whole play stand as at present from the close 
of the first scene onwards. It is no longer a tragedy; the beauty of 
the words might cast a spell on us, but the plot is become revolting— 
a mere tale of unprovoked outrage; such things may happen, we 
say, but they do not express the real meaning of the world. For the 
fact is that in a drama or any imaginative work of considerable 
length we demand an exhibition of some kind of justice; a long 
poem or tale cannot be taken as an expression of a mere passing 
mood ;* if its object is to call attention to existing facts, as in the 
case of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s novel “The Jungle,” mere horror may 
be justified, because the writer’s purpose is not artistic, but in a 
work of art we demand a basis of justice; for its function is to sym- 
bolise reality, and we refuse to regard reality as unjust. I do not 
mean of course that Lear and Cordelia deserved their agony; cer- 
tainly they received far more than double for all their sins; yet the 
catastrophe was the recoil upon themselves of the consequences of 
their own failures. Even in the case of Othello, the tragedy is the 
recoil upon himself of the consequences of the defect inherent in 
his virtue. But it is not the case with Antigone; here the catas- 
trophe in which she is involved is due to no failing in herself, and I 
confess that this seems to me a fault in this play and in Greek tra- 
gedy generally; if it were not that Antigone made her decision with 
her eyes open and knowin, what it would bring upon her, the catas- 
trophe would be intolerable; even as it is it makes me a little rebel- 
lious ; and the combination of innocence and helplessness in the hero 


*Cf. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 278. 
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of the Oedipus Tyrannus makes that play, to me, in this respect 
frankly disgusting—I even suspect that Sophocles himself was dis- 
satisfied and wrote the Oediphus Coloneus to put matters straight, 
for taken together the two form a noble drama. No doubt when 
we are in its actual presence, the Oedipus Tyrannus charms by the 
beauty of its language; but this does not justify it. We never assent 
to that catastrophe, and only bear it because the poet lays us under 
his anaesthetic spell. I deeply regret to add that the same must be 
said of “The Cenci”’—Shelley’s “superb achievement” as Browning 
rightly called it. 

This difference between Greek and Shakespearean tragedy is 
rooted in another—their difference in the treatment of the supreme 
Power, which in tragedy we may call Fate. The Greeks recognized 
the power and the right of an external fate, as embodied in the utter- 
ances of an oracle; and it acts upon the characters from without. 
But in Shakespeare Fate acts mainly through the characters from 
within. I do not mean that Shakespeare made no use of opportune 
accidents; Desdemona’s dropping of her handkerchief, the meeting 
of Hamlet’s ship with the pirates, the lateness of Edmund’s messen- 
ger are all accidents without which the catastrophe would be avert- 
ed. But external fate never determines everything as in the case of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. Fate brings the characters together, but 
once they are brought together they are their own destiny. Given 
Othello, Desdemona and Jago, with their characters, the tragedy 
ensues as a logical deduction; the accident of the handkerchief de- 
termines its course, and perhaps makes the catastrophe more ter- 
rible than it could otherwise have been—but it does not create the 
tragedy, which springs direct from the persons and their collocation. 
Hence the sense of personal freedom and therefore of responsibility 
is stronger and more invariable in Shakespeare than in the Greek 
tragedians, and I think we may say that Shakespeare’s apprehension 
of freedom satisfies us as true and sufficient. But this freedom is 
the freedom of members of a system, and it is encompassed in the 
darkness of almost total ignorance. The men and women act of 
their own responsibility and deliberately, but they do not understand 
their acts; think of them all, Lear and Cordelia, Macbeth and his 
wife, Hamlet, his mother and his uncle, Othello and Iago—each acts 
to satisfy some desire, righteous, innocent and guilty, and his act 
involves his destruction. The sense of a fate brooding over the 
world and luring all to the appointed end is even stronger I think in 
Shakespeare, where the fate works through the free choice of the 
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characters, than among the Greeks where it works upon them from 
without; for in the latter case it seems comparatively accidental 
and arbitrary, but in the former the people are their own fate, and 
it is because they are they, that the tragedy arises. Fate is thus 
made less arbitrary but even more inexorable; it is the law of the 
world of which the men and women are members; they both make 
it and obey it; they cannot escape it, for it is themselves; nor can 
they modify it, for that would involve themselves becoming other 
people. They are free, for the origin of their actions is themselves ; 
they are bound hand and foot, for from themselves there is no 
flight. 

Such is moral freedom as exhibited in tragedy, not libertarian- 
ism but self-dependence. And what is the fate that broods over the 
whole—the law of this tragic world? It is precisely the good, which 
in the tragedy fights against itself. This tragic world purges itself 
of evil, not by conquest without loss, as Messiah scatters the rebel 
hosts in Paradise Lost, but by loss of its very best. The catastrophe 
that destroys Goneril and Regan engulfs also Lear and Cordelia; 
Othello’s life is wrecked and cut short in the convulsions by which 
the Spirit rids itself of Iago. 

What then is the light thrown by tragedy upon the problem of 
evil? Evil is the occasion of the whole. The conflict of good with 
itself is evil; but there is a positive evil beside this—the force which, 
taking advantage of the defect in good, brings havoc on the world: 
the ingratitude of Goneril and Regan; Iago’s joy in the sense of 
personal power; the ambition, hypocrisy and bestiality of Claudius. 
This evil is the real and active enemy of the good which is the law 
of the tragic world; it breaks up that law and reduces its world to 
chaos. It is essentially blind and irrational and is intelligible only 
in the sense that we recognize it as a factor of our real world and 
of our own selves. In the end of the tragedy it is purged out. Iago 
alone of Shakespeare’s villains in these four plays is still alive at 
the end of the last act, and the last words of that act are the decree 
that he shall die by torture. Evil then is the source of havoc—thus 
proving its antagonism to the order of the tragic world, and hence 
the goodness of that order; and in the end it perishes. Tragedy then 
is so far the triumph of good over the evil to which it gives occasion 
by its own defect. 

But the triumph is imperfect; it is won at a terrible cost. Where, 
as in Macbeth, the hero himself is mainly evil, we feel at first that 
the cost is greater than the gain. The world is indeed rid of a pest; 
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but if Macbeth was terrible, he was at least great, and the men who 
remain to us are small. This impression is, I think, stronger in 
Macbeth than in the other plays, because the union of wickedness 
and greatness in the one character forces it upon our notice. Yet 
it is quite as real elsewhere; Hamlet, Othello, Cordelia—all must 
perish in the destruction of their enemies. If the impression of 
waste is less strong in these plays, I think it is because we see the 
impossibility of Hamlet and Claudius continuing to exist together ; 
and Hamlet cannot live on when Claudius is killed, because then the 
seven violent deaths caused by his delay would be unavenged; he 
let the evil loose—he did not make it evil, but he gave it its operative 
power—and he must be involved in its doom. So too with Cordelia 
and Othello. But Macbeth might go on living, the good and bad 
in him together, for does not his sheer greatness more than counter- 
balance his wickedness? No; to ask the question is to answer it; 
but we are prompted to ask it here, and not, I think, in the other 
plays. Tragedy is a triumph—spoilt; Good wins, as we won at 
Trafalgar, with a loss that makes victory a defeat. 

Yet the total effect is not depressing ; we are at the end neither 
crushed nor rebellious. I think this is mainly due to a vague half- 
conscious sense that a deep stern justice governs the whole. This 
is the second main point of Hegel’s theory; ‘‘above bare Fear and 
tragic Sympathy stands the sense of Atonement, which the tragedy 
affords by displaying to us the eternal justice.” (Aesthetic, Dritter 
Theil. Drit. Kap. III, c. 3a Werke X, 3 Abh. p. 532). But I think 
Hegel is guilty of a very bad overstatement. He says (p. 553-4) 
“The last impression is, not unhappiness and suffering, but the 
satisfaction of the spirit, only in so far as the necessity of what 
happens to the individuals can appear in the end as absolute reason- 
ableness.” This is all of a piece with his statement (p. 574) that 
he prefers a happy ending. Of course he had a thesis to maintain 
—the thesis namely that evil is a moment in the perfection of the 
Absolute Idea. But to apply his theory to tragedy he has to run 
counter to experience. It is significant that he says nothing about 
evil in tragedy except in so far as the self-opposition of good is evil. 
But tragedy at its best contains substantive, positive evil. To put 
the matter in Hegel’s terminology—Tragedy is not nearly so afirm- 
ative as he tried to make out; his error was forced upon him by his 
whole philosophy; for he could not deny the deep significance of 
tragedy. To allow that significance, while leaving tragedy its ap- 
parently negative conclusion would have been inconsistent with his 
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type of Absolutism. So tragedy had to be somewhat moulded; it 
had to exhibit eternal justice. But it doesn’t do all that; only melo- 
drama does all that. The deaths of Antigone and Haemon, the 
deaths of Lear and Cordelia, do not display the eternal justice; the 
necessity never appears as absolute reasonableness. But the great 
artist, in the secret manner of art, forces us to assent, in spite of our 
regret and complete failure to comprehend. There is no direct 
consciousness of justice but a vague half-conscious sense of some- 
thing that is not injustice in the Power that rules the world. Not 
of course that Othello and Cordelia only had what they deserved— 
the bare conception of the desert is inadmissible in this connection ; 
we do not judge, we hear and see, consider and bow the head. But 
we bow the head in assent, sorrowful involuntary assent—for the 
sufferers we think of at the end are not innocent; it was they that 
opened the floodgates, and we cannot be rebellious if the flood is too 
strong for them. 

Sorrowful, involuntary assent; yes—but subtly mingled with 
this there is a sense of exaltation, of solemn, tremendous joy. I 
know that here we come more than ever within the region of per- 
sonal and very likely idiosyncratic impressions. As far as I can 
interpret my own impression, this exaltation is not prominent, and 
yet suffuses the tone of the whole. Perhaps it is largely due to the 
feeling that no external calamity really weighs at all in the scale 
against the spiritual transcendence of Othello or Cordelia. But I 
find the feeling strongest in the case of Hamlet and King Lear, the 
weakest in that of Othello; and it can be no coincidence that in the 
two former plays we have close to the end a suggestion that the 
hero's story does not close with his death. Hamlet breaks off his 
last speech to murmur, “The rest is silence”; but Horatio does not 
accept that— 


“Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 


No doubt Horatio is a commonplace sane person, who might be ex- 
pected to believe in immortality; but the fact that Shakespeare put 
the words into the mouth of a suitable person is no evidence that he 
regarded them as unimportant. Of course this passage does not 
prove Shakespeare's belief in immortality or even suggest it; my 
point is that the occurrence of these words colours the whole con- 
clusion of the play,—as with the faintest touch of light in the utter 
gloom, a glimmer that may be the herald of a new dawn. Professor 
Bradley suggests that this may be permitted here by Shakespeare 
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because Hamlet alone of all the heroes is in gloom from the very 
opening of the play. I should feel this argument more strongly in 
the case of the similar passage in King Lear. After the king is 
dead, Albany invites Kent to take a share in the government of the 
kingdom, and Kent replies— 


“IT have a journey, sir, shortly to go; 
My master calls me, I must not say No.” 


Surely this is more than a mere refusal to survive his master, which 
is all that Professor Bradley sees in the lines; J am clear that to me 
at any rate the lines have an immense value—not that the light they 
bring into the gloom is bright, for it is barely discernible; but they 
make all the difference between total and just not total darkness. 

But I cannot accept Professor Bradley’s justification of Hor- 
atio’s address to the dead Hamlet—it seems too accidental; there is 
evidence that Hamlet’s early life was singularly happy—not like that 
of Cordelia, with Goneril and Regan for elder sisters ; and the mere 
accident that the plav does not commence—that is, that we do not 
happen to come across Hamlet—till the gloom is settled on him 
could hardly of itself justify the suggested extension of the interest 
beyond the limits of the action. Hamlet is in gloom throughout the 
play ; but we do not feel that his has been a peculiarly unhappy life 
taken as a whole. Yet both Horatio’s speech and Kent’s are unde- 
niably justified. I suggest that the justification is to be found in 
the cosmic character of these two plays. In this respect they differ 
from Othello. Othello is the most purely human of the plays. There 
is something fateful in the advance of Iago, but I can detect little 
sense of a brooding fate operating through the characters to reach 
an end that none of them dreams of. There is less of mystery in 
this play ; less of the sense that the characters, however real and liv- 
ing, are our points of contact with a reality vast and solemn which 
speaks through them but is more than they. I believe it is this sense 
—strong in Hamlet and overpowering in King Lear—which makes 
those faint suggestions of immortality admissible. For Macbeth we 
dare not desire immortality—he himself has jumped the life to come. 
But for Hamlet and Lear and Cordelia we may desire it, and its 
suggestion is admissible because throughout the play we have been 
conscious of great hidden forces; the interest was never really con- 
fined to the action on the stage, and so no unity is broken by the 
suggestion that it continues after the curtain falls. 

I am tempted to support this suggestion by reference to a mod- 
ern play of far inferior merit—Browning’s A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon. 
That play is a true tragedy; there is a conflict of rights. Lord Tre- 
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sham is wholly governed by his care for the honour of his family; 
his sister, Mildred, and Lord Mertoun love each other with deep and 
pure affection, and are engaged. Tresham catches Mertoun on his 
way to a nocturnal visit to Mildred challenges him to fight and kills 
him. As Mertoun dies he bids Tresham take his last message of 
love to Mildred. Tresham goes to Mildred to se and this dia- 
logue follows: 

Tresham— 

He bade me tell you. 


Mildred— 
What do I forbid 
Your utterance of! so much that you may tell 
And will not, how you murdered him . . . but no! 
You'll tell me that he loved me, never more 
Than bleeding out his life there: must I say 
“Indeed” to that? Enough! I pardon you! 


T resham— 
You cannot, Mildred! for the harsh words, yes: 
Of this last deed Another’s Judge—whose doom 
I wait in doubt, dcspondency and fear. ' 


BMildred— 
Oh, true. There’s nought for me to pardon! True! 
You loose my soul of all its cares at once. 
Death makes me sure of him forever! You 
Tell me his last words? He shall tell me them 
And take my answer, not in words, but reading 
Himself the heart I had to read him late. 


Now this direct appeal to immortality jars on me, and I am com- 
pelled to regard it as a dramatic flaw. And.so far as I can discover 
the nature of the jar here, it is in the sudden extension of the inter- 
ests beyond the limits of the action—those limits being otherwise 
carefully respected in this case. 

If the function of tragedy is in any degree what I take it to be, 
this point cannot be dismissed as a mere matter of technical con- 
struction. All essential matters of technique are essential to the 
work of art which contains them. If then I am right in my sugges- 
tion that the thought of immortality is aesthetically admissible in 
dramas, where the individual characters are throughout regarded as 
representatives of a spiritual order which they symbolise but do not 
exhaust, it is legitimate to infer that no man is immortal by right of 
his individuality, but as he is a member of the whole spiritual world ; 
or in Pauline language, that it is not as ourselves but as sons of God 
that we are heirs of eternal life. So Plato represents the Creator 
as conferring on the finite spirits the immortality which He alone 
possesses by necessity and right. 

Such then seems to me the contribution made by Tragedy to the 
problem of immortality; its contribution to the problem of evil we 
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have already seen. Evil is a real and positive force—not only a 
defect of goodness; it gains its opportunity through a defect of 
goodness; it is in the end purged away from the world, but in its 
process it both enhances the value of, and accomplishes the partial 
destruction of, the good. It is worth while that Goneril should 
exist, that the full potential splendours of Cordelia’s spirit may be 
realized; yet Goneril remains a monster, and Cordelia perishes in 
the general ruin. 

We speak of the problem of evil, but not so frequently of the 
problem of good. Yet there is a problem of good, and tragedy pre- 
sents it. For we find that human good at least is of such a nature 
that it may be divided and war against itself, or else may have some 
defect, which is of the same stuff with its virtue, and yet makes it 
serve the cause of evil at a critical moment. | 

As to the relations of good and evil, tragedy reveals them as 
utter opposites; they are not different aspects of one thing in any 
intelligible sense—only, in fact, so far as both exist and are thus 
different aspects of the total Reality. In their strife Good is in the 
sense victorious, that it partially survives; at the end of the tragedy 
much good has perished, but all the evil; and the good that has per- 
ished has fallen a victim to the forces let loose by its own self-oppo- 
sition or defect. In this sense and to this extent the philosophy of 
tragedy is ethical and optimistic. Further we have seen that pre- 
cisely when tragedy is most itself, that is, when it is most clearly an 
essential symbol of human life, it may legitimately hint that its hero’s 
career does not end with death, and that the glorious good whose 
destruction we have witnessed is not really lost to the Cosmos. But 
this can only be a hint; for the subject lies beyond the province of 
tragedy. It is the function of art, as we saw, to extricate some sin- 
gle fact from the complexities in which it is entangled in the real 
world, and to set it clearly before us that we may appreciate its 
significance and estimate its meaning. Tragedy does this with the 
fact I have endeavoured to describe ; it may hint at other facts, but to 
do more than hint would be to desert the tragic function, and destroy 
the unity of aim which gives the drama its artistic, that is, its inter- 
pretativ2 value. 

This then is the philosophy of tragedy. Good by its self-opposi- 
tion and essential defects gives occasion to its enemy, evil; in the 
struggle evil is destroyed, but much glorious good—all of good that 
1s glorious—perishes with it. As we behold, we rejoice in the im- 
measurable greatness of man; we feel terror at the evil and pity for 
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the good; and we accept without protest, but not without lament, 
the destruction of so much good by the evil to which it gave oppor- 
tunity. Man is so great in and through the struggle and good so 
glorious, that we would not have the evil simply abolished; for that 
would be to abolish the struggle, and with it much of the greatness 
and the glory. The world revealed in tragedy is a noble world, and 
better than any we can conceive—yet it is terrible and pitiable and 
sad beyond belief. We would not alter it; yet we cannot be content 
with it. This is the philosophy of tragedy; and if it is not the last 
word of human philosophy, at least we know that no philosophy can 
by any possibility be true, which does not contain it, or which dimin- 
ishes in any degree whatsoever the depths of its exalted sad solemn- 
ity. 
W. TEMPLE. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


THE SOULANGES CANAL. 





O understand the importance of our present great system of St. 

Lawrence canals, I have endeavoured to trace through history 

the increasing utility of the St. Lawrence route, and have also en- 

deavoured to give a slight historical sequence of events relating to 
the St. Lawrence rapids. 

Aeons ago as an island lying in a tepid waste of waters was the 
north-eastern part of North America. The expanse of Lab- 
rador, the Laurentian Hills, the rugged wilderness bounded by Hud- 
son’s Bay and Lakes Huron and Superior and a strip running north- 
ward to the Mackenzie and Arctic Ocean, and north-eastwards, was 
a rocky barrenness of land. These were the archzan rocks, the old- 
est in the world, the backbone of the western hemisphere. Thus 
here we find traces of the oldest civilizations though involved in 
myth and legend. We find them in the queer-shaped hill of the 
“Mound Builders,” in the Chinese legend of “Fusan” or Mexico, 
and then in the “sagas” of the Norse, which tell that Lief and Eric- 
son and Thoraldson visited the eastern coast of Canada, though: now 
no longer regarded as a mere legend. In our own Indians we:trace 
the Mongolian. JP Aeon 

Then came many explorers, to the south of North AmnpecaiCe: 
lumbus and others of great fame. But the Cabots, under charter from 
Henry VII, first discovered what is now Canada:.-Followmg the Cd+ 
bots came the Portuguese Cortereal in 1500, Denis. of : Honfleur: in 
1506, and Verrazzano in 1524, who annexed the territory: from. CGaro- 
lina to the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the crown: of France. In 1534 
comes Jacques Cartier, penetrating: farther than any. He made 
three successive voyages to: Canada,: penetrating to Stadacona ' {new 
Quebec) and Hochelaga:(Montreal)..: /It was on his second voyage; 
that from the mountain: which he' called Mount Royal, he saw ‘the 
rapids stretching’ away to thé westward, arid the Ottawa, the path; 
way of the Indians.'; On: hid third voyage. on September. 7th;: 1541, 
an expedition was made. up the St. Louis-and other: rapids of the St. 
Lawrence,; the first: visit by the. “pale faces,’ -Thus Cartier has writ 
ten: af. these, rapids and their dangers and toils.:.“We took counsel to 
goi ag 'far as possible with one of the boats. and the other: should re: 
main there until.we returned, so we doubled the men in the boat so 
ab ito, bedti against.the current of the said rapid... And after we -had 
got] fax: from. our boat, we found bad bottom and large rocks,:and so 
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great a current of water that it was not possible to pass beyond with 
one boat.” It was then decided to go ashore and to follow up the 
bank to learn the extent of the rapids, finding a beaten path which 
the natives had passed in the journeyings up and down the river 
carrying their canoes. This is from “The Jesuit Relations,” a quo- 
tation in the “St. Lawrence,” a most interesting book. 

In 1599 Chauvin and Champlain both visited the St. Lawrence. 
Champlain came from the Biscayan Coast and reached Canada 
in May, 1603. It was in 1611 that he explored the “Grand 
Sault,” which Cartier had previously done. In 1611 he 
ascended the Ottawa, hoping to find a passage to the Northern. Sea. 
Though they found that unattainable it opened up the country to the 
French, and showed them the direct route to the west as traversed 
by the Indians. 

Champlain was at the Sault St. Louis when the Hurons sent to 
ask him to aid them against the dreaded Iroquois. He proceeded 
with them up the Ottawa, crossed Lake Nipissing, followed the 
French river to the Georgian Bay, from there to Lake Huron, and 
then through Lake Simcoe by the channel of the Trent to Lake On- 
tario. This “fresh water sea,” as he called it, was thus discovered 
by Champlain in 1615. On the east shore of Lake Simcoe, a short 
distance up the beautiful little Talbot river, “(Champlain’s Landing” 
is still pointed out, and farther on, leading from it, “the portage 
road.” The Trent canal closely follows Champlain’s trail. ‘Though 
the Hurons had promised to take the great explorer back to St. 
Louis Grand Sault by the rapids of the St. Lawrence, they made one 
excuse after another and failed to do so. He was forced to winter 
in the Huron villages and in the spring to return by the route he 
had come. This great man died in his city of Quebec in 1635. Next 
the St. Lawrence figures in history in the escape of the Onondaga 
mission from amongst the Iroquois. How they slipped away by 
night under the leadership of the brave Dupuy, up the Oswego river 
through the ice (which being then in March and therefore thin) in 
their flat-bottomed boats, leaving far behind the drunken Indians, 
and then the terrible perils of the St. Lawrence rapids, are only a 
few of the heroic deeds and terrible perils of our pioneers. About 
1654 De Courcelles braved the perils of the rapids between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario, in order to prevent the Iroquois carrying the fur 
trade away from the St. Lawrence, as they were attempting to do, 
thus setting an example that the upper country was attainable by this 
water-way. He was successful in his journey and with the Iro- 
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quois, but his health suffered from his great exertions. Fort Catar- 
aqui, afterwards Fort Frontenac, where the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Ontario join, was the upper gateway to the rapids, and as after its 
construction this route became more frequented, the dangers of 
navigation were more noticeable. The fur trader and explorer Joliet, 
1673, after his successful return from the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, in company with the Missionary Marquette, lost all his papers 
in the rapids above Montreal and had to report from memory. Most 
famous of all the explorers was La Salle. From his Seigneury at 
Lachine, he voyaged up the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario. Here 
at Fort Cataraqui, with the sanction of his friend, Governor Fronte- 
nac, he built a stone fort, calling it Fort Frontenac. The gate still 
stands, a well-built picturesque gateway bearing the name of La 
Salle and the date. It is now the gate of the ““Téte Du Pont” bar- 
racks, Kingston. 

Away back in history, the dim beginning of the war between 
New France and New England was the rivalry of the trade routes, 
the jealousies of the fur trade, the endeavour on the one hand to turn 
the trade of the northern and the western from St. Lawrence to the 
Hudson, and on the other to prevent it. This rivalry of the two 
trade routes, the St. Lawrence river versus the Erie and Hudson, is 
active and energetic to this day. 

The great explorers of the time were the Jesuits, and from the 
“Relations des Jésuites” are the following interesting extracts from 
a letter of one of them, bearing on the dangers of the St. Lawrence. 


“What detracts from this river’s utility are the waterfalls and rapids, ex- 
tending nearly 40 leagues, that is from Montreal to the mouth of Lake On- 
tario, there being only the two lakes I have mentioned (Lake St. Francis and 
Lake St. Louis) where navigation is easy. In ascending these rapids it is 
often necessary to alight from the canoe and walk in the river, whose waters 
are rather low in such places, especially near the banks. The canoe is grasp- 
ed with the hand and dragged behind, two men usually sufficing for this. 
Occasionally one is obliged to run it ashore, and carry it for some time, one 
man in front and the other behind, the first bearing one end of the canoe on 
his right shoulder, and the second the other end on his left. . . . It is 
necessary to land and carry all the baggage through the woods or over high 
and troublesome rocks, as well as the canoes themselves. This is not done 
without much work; for there are portages of one, two and three leagues, 
and for each several trips must be made, no matter how few packages one 
has. I kept count of the number of portages and found that we carried our 
canoes thirty-five times and dragged them at least fifty. I sometimes took a 
hand in helping my savages, but the bottom of the river is so full of 
stones that I could not walk along, being barefooted.” The same writer fur- 
ther says, “to conciliate the savages you must be careful never to make them 
wait for you in embarking. You must provide yourself with a tinder box or 
a burning mirror, or with both, to furnish them fire in the day time and to 
light their pipes, and in the evening when they have to encamp, these little 
services win their hearts. You must try and eat at daybreak, unless you can 
take your meal with you in the canoe; for the day is very long if you have to 
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pass it without eating. The barbarians eat only at sunrise and sunset when 
they are on their journeys. . . . To be properly dressed you must have 
your feet and legs bare; while crossing the rapids you can wear your shoes, 
even your leggings. . . . It is not well to ask any questions, nor should 
you yield to your desire to learn their language. . . Each one should try at 
the portages to carry some little thing, according to his strength; however 
little one carries it greatly pleases the savages, if it be only a kettle. 
Be careful not to annoy in the canoe with your hat; it would be better to take 
your night cap; there is no impropriety among the savages.” 


Amongst the many facts of interest and importance pertaining to 
this dangerous route the difficulty has been to condense such a mul- 
titude of interesting deeds and to choose those more nearly bearing 
on my subject. Until now I have taken from Roberts’ and Bryce’s 
histories and the extracts from the “Jesuit Relations,” later from the 
two former histories and also from Garneau’s and Kingsford’s and 
from Marceau’s Early Canals, also out of a little old French book I 
consulted for the old families of the Soulanges. We see that with the 
establishment of Fort Frontenac the St. Lawrence becomes, the 
highway from Lake Ontario to Montreal, though the navigation of 
its rushing, hurling waters is beset with perils and dangers. In the 
struggles between France and England for the possession of the 
great Lakes, the St. Lawrence hinders as well as helps. 

After the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Acadia, Newfoundland 
and Hudson’s Bay territory were ceded to Britain, but Cape Breton, 
the great inland lakes, and the two vast waterways, the Mississippi 
and the great St. Lawrence, remained to the French. After war was 
formally declared between England and France, Montcalm was sent 
out with reinforcements in 1756. He endeavoured first to secure the 
neutrality of the Iroquois during the war. The capture of Fort 
Oswego was resolved upon, partly to please the Iroquois, and partly 
as it interfered with the St. Lawrence route to Lake Ontario and 
also was a menace to Fort Frontenac. But Montcalm viewed the 
undertaking with disquietude. From part of a letter he wrote 
after the capture of Oswego, one notes the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. He writes: 


“The object which is in my view by my passage to Frontenac appears to 
me possible enough in a military sense, if all the details be well combined, 
but I shall set out to effect it without being assured or convinced. There are 
no routes other than rivers full of rapids and cataracts, or lakes to navigate 
so storm-vexed as to be often impassable by batteaux.” 


In August, 1760, General Amherst descended the river, to bar 
the way for the French as they intended to retreat to Detroit and 
from thence to Louisiana. The passage of the rapids was danger- 
ous in the extreme; while attempting to navigate “The Cedars” he 
lost 64 barges and 88 men, but driving La Corne and his 900 men 
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before him he arrived at Lachine and proceeded to invest Montreal. 
And the case of the French was desperate when Montreal also 
capitulated Sept. 8th, 1760, Quebec having fallen. 

In the war of the Independence, the St. Lawrence rapids play 
a much more important part than heretofore in history. The siege 
of Quebec by the Congress troops under Arnold, having been re- 
lieved by the arrival of the British ships, a few weeks later a band 
of Regulars and Indians descending the rapids from Schenectady 
and other western forts to help in the defence of Canada, fought and 
defeated a body of Americans (400 in number) at “The Cedars” on 
the St. Lawrence in May, 1776. This party of Canadians under 
Foster left Ogdensburg, then Oswegatchie, to descend the St. Law- 
rence. They encamped on May 16th at the western end of Lake St. 
Francis, then they heard of a strong force of the enemy posted at 
“The Cedars.” Next they pitched camp at River Beaudette and 
there received the intelligence that the Congress troops had been 
driven from before Quebec and Montgomery slain. This put heart in- 
to the Indians. When the little force arrived at the head of the Coteau 
rapids, they divided, some fearing to descend them so late at night. 
They rejoined forces in the morning at the fort, in the quiet waters 
below. They voyaged to within three miles of “The Cedars,” where 
placing their canoes and batteaux in safety they landed. The main 
body advanced towards “The Cedars,” the Indians going forward to 
scout. The post of Major Butterfield with a strong body of 300 
Americans was at the Cedars, overlooking the rapids of that name 
between Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis. Foster demanded 
an immediate surrender, and pointed out that with his limited num- 
ber of regulars he might not be able to control his Indians if it was 
refused. Butterfield asked to be allowed to march out with their 
arms. This was denied and the fight began. Word came that at 
Quinze Chenes, now Vaudreuil, American reinforcements had ar- 
rived under Major Sherburne (Quinze Chénes was the name of a 
little river which flowed by the old manor house of Vaudreuil; it 
has become Quinze Chiens, and now is the name of the Vaudreuil 
road, which in my humble opinion is more appropriate, though 
Quinze is too small a number). 

De Montigny was ordered with thirty French-Canadians to har- 
rass and intercept Sherburne. In the meanwhile Butterfield surren- 
dered and Foster, though with difficulty, prevented the Indians from 
in any way ill-treating the prisoners. Kingsford lays great stress 
on this, as the Americans had reported that the prisoners were cruel- 
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ly treated and some murdered. But the historian asserts that there 
was no cruelty and that they were treated with kindness. I have 
condensed the account of the above fight from Kingsford’s fuller 
details. The following information is also culled from him. An- 
other body of the Congress troops coming to relieve Butterfield 
were encountered by De Lorimer; they surrendered themselves to 
the latter after a brief struggle. On the 21st, Foster marched from 
The Cedars with his prisoners to Quinze Chénes, crossed the Ottawa, 
and deposited them in security at St. Anne’s and the Two Moun- 
tains. Returning to Quinze Chénes he fortified himself at the post 
here. Later Arnold essayed to attack him, but the stronghold ap- 
peared too formidable and his baggage was delayed by the rapids at 
Ile Perrot, so the attack came to nothing. This was during Sir 
Guy Carleton’s good governorship. He resigned in 1777, and was 
succeeded by General Haldimand, a harsh, stern man, but one who 
did much for Canada. Under his administration the citadel at Que- 
bec was designed, the gardens at Quebec laid out and the chateau of 
St. Louis constructed. He caused to be constructed the first canals 
in Canada, not only first in Canada, but first in America. In 1779 
the small quartette of canals to overcome the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence—the Coteau, Cedars, Split Rock and Cascades—were begun. 
They were used until the opening of the Beauharnois in 1845. Haldi- 
mand wished to improve the navigation to Carleton Island which he 
had fortified. It commanded the eastern portion of the Lake Ontario, 
and the approaches to the St. Lawrence. Kingsford says that pas- 
sengers in that day travelled by canoes, which were easy to carry at 
the portages, the heavy merchandise, etc., being transported by bat- 
teaux,—sturdy boats, measuring eighteen to twenty feet in length, 
with six feet in breadth, drawing two feet of water, and capable of 
carrying three tons. Later a Durham boat came into service, but 
not until after 1812; they were first used in the American way. It 
was a flat bottomed boat decked in, round bow, and having a keel 
and centre-board. But before the advent of the Durham boat the 
mode of travel was by canoes or batteaux. The freight 
was carted to Lachine, then it was packed on the batteaux 
waiting to receive it; they voyaged several batteaux together, the 
crews giving mutual aid in places of danger. Where the current 
proved too swift, the men would land, and tow the boats by rope 
up the fast water or rapids, one or two men remaining on board to 
guide the boat. The batteaux were sharp at each end and curved 
upwards: they were also flat-bottomed, probably like the lumber 
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boats on the Ottawa of to-day. The crew was generally five in num- 
ber, one to steer, four to row. At times when the wind was favour- 
able they used a square sail—at nightfall they pushed ashore and 
camped. The Durham boat after 1812 supplanted the batteaux and 
was used until the Beauharnois canal was opened for traffic. 

The first of the little old canals was at Coteau du Lac, the ear- 
lier canal hugged the shore. Though considerably grass-grown, it 
is still noticeable. Formerly it had three locks, with a width of six 
feet at the gates. In 1801 it was enlarged to nine feet six inches. 
The lowest canal was a little above Cascades Point, to allow canoes 
and batteaux to pass “La Fancille,” “The Scythe.” Here, as now, the 
river takes a sharp curve and the waters plunge and swirl over their 
rocky bed between the curving shore of the point and the little 
wooded Island. This canal had one lock, and in extent was 400 feet. 
The next of the quartette of canals was at the Trou du Moulin, near 
an old strongly-built mill, now in ruins but most picturesque. It 
formerly belonged to the Baron de Longeuil, one of the old distin- 
guished families of the Soulanges. This canal was a cut of 200 feet 
and had no locks; it was cut through a jutting rock, or the bed of 
the river. Then came one to overcome the difficulties of the “Split 
Rock” rapids. Two huge boulders jut out into the swirling, hurling 
rapids and here a lock is built between them. The iron is still pene- 
trating these rocks, but it looks small and inadequate to our eyes 
—and one realizes the dangers the brave boatman had to contend 
with in the rapids to attain even that slight aid to navigation. The 
most important was at Coteau du Lac, which I have already describ- 
ed. It passed close by the old English fort. The four canals made 
a total length of 1,700 feet and five locks. They were begun in 
1779 and completed in 1783 under Captain Twiss, a name with 
which we also associate our first clocks. The records of the Royal 
Engineers are not to be found, they are probably in some musty office 
bound up in “red tape.” 

Before many years had passed the ice shove of every spring so 
damaged the lower canal locks that a remedy had to be found. Col- 
onel Gother Mann, R.E., proposed enlarging the opening of the 
gates of the locks at Coteau du Lac and Split Rock from 6 feet 6 
inches and giving them a greater depth of 1 foot 6 inches—he also 
proposed to replace the canals of the “Trou du Moulin” and the 
“Fancille” by one canal. This took four years, and was only accom- 
plished in 1805. This information is from Marceau’s report at the 
Society of Civil Engineers. That canal is still to be seen, and it 
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seems incredible that it could be of much service, so small and in- 
significant does it appear, with its tiny locks, and little wooden gates, 
no larger than many a farm-yard gate. Standing by the edge of 
the primitive canal and watching the bulrushes and wild spirea nod- 
ding in the summer breeze, one is transported into such an old 
and peaceful world as one thinks of the picturesque “bat- 
teaux” with their barrels of flour, sugar and other general merchan- 
dise, passing from the great dangers and toils of the foaming tur- 
bulence of the “La Fancille” to “this haven where they would be.” 
Then—a thundering booming of a lake propeller or “ocean 
tramp” recalls one to present times, and there—not many yards 
away, and crossing this old-time moat, is the Soulanges, one of the 
finest canals of the day. Instead of 1,700 feet we have fourteen 
miles, and instead of a depth of four feet we have sixteen feet. 
Fourteen miles of a beautiful artificial water-way, swiftly curving as 
the river curves, running through a flat checker-board country, with 
anon a beautiful peep of a magnificent river, of glorious rapids and 
the distant Adirondacks. 

But to go back to the time of our earliest canals, it was in 1784 
that a band of the U. E. Loyalists, whom many of us proudly claim 
as ancestors, struggling up this St. Lawrence from Sorel, met with 
such difficulties in the rapids. At the “Cedars” and “Long Sault” 
they were compelled to land and tow their clumsy flat-bottomed 
boats, heavy laden, up the shallow waters. 

In reference to our first canal, looking over some old letters of 
the Hon. Richard Cartwright, I find the following: 


“To His Excellency General Hunter, Kingston, 24th Oct. 1801. . . . 
A large portion of these articles have been transported to Montreal on rafts 
of boards and timber and scows, for the boats which transport the merchan- 
dise, which we require, no longer suffice for the export of articles of such 
comparatively great bulk and little value. Of these two modes of transport, 
that by scows will be in future preferred. . . . These scows have carried 
to Montreal, and of course could carry to Quebec, from 300 to 400 each, and 
might have taken 100 more as far as Lachine: but the water having been 
higher than usual this summer, has made the passage of the Lachine rapids 
more easy than is to be expected in common seasons. These rapids have been 
found the principal if not the only material obstruction in the river to the 
safe and easy conveyance of our produce to Lower Canada. . . . The im- 
provement of the canals will do much for the transport up, but the transport 
down is an object equally important, and in this the canals are of no service.” 


This letter is signed Richard Cartwright. 
Then comes a letter from His Excellency General Hunter. It 
is as follows: 


“Quebec, 24th Nov., 1801. 
_ “TI lost no time upon the receipt of your letter in ordering a careful ex- 
amination of the Lachine rapids by Captain Bruyére, Royal Engineers, as- 
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sisted by two of the best pilots, on the communication between Lachine and 
Montreal. A copy of Captain Bruyére’s report to Colonel Mann upon the 
subject I enclose herewith for your information. Although it appears from 
Captain Bruyére’s report that the removing of rocks and shoals, for the pur- 
e of rendering navigation for loaded boats and rafts more easy and safe, 
is nearly if not quite impracticable, yet the report affords useful hints to all 
concerned in the construction of rafts, scows, etc. As Colonel Mann will 
early in the ensuing spring visit the works now carrying on at the “Cas- 
cades,” I shall direct him to inspect the Lachine Rapids himself.” Signed 
P. Hunter, 
Then in a letter to R. Hamilton and signed R. C., Kingston, 
14th May, 1806, is the following: 


“Dear Sir,—You will be pleased to learn that, notwithstanding the un- 
practicability stated by Capt. Bruyére, in his report to Colonel Mann, three 
large rocks which formed so considerable an impediment in the rapids of the 
Lachine have been blown to pieces and remeved; and that by making a dyke 
of embankment upon the principles stated by you and by Mr. Clark in the 
summer of 1804, the water was at once raised from ten inches to three feet. 
All this has been done for £600, and the work has stood the test of one winter 
. . » and they have besides given the sum of £500, if I recollect aright, for 
other parts of the river between that and Coteau du Lac.” 


Between these old canals and the present Soulanges (the finest 
on the American continent, as it has been called) comes the Beau- 
harnois, the only canal in the St. Lawrence system on the south 
shore. This canal was commenced in 1842, in June, and completed 
in 1845. The first steamer through was the “Albion.” The Beau- 
harnois was cut across the land and overcame the rapids of the 
“Coteau,” “Cedars,” “Split Rock and “Cascades,” its length being 
1114 miles, and having nine locks to overcome a fall of 82% feet. 
With great difficulty an entrance was found, nor is it safe yet as I 
myself in company with a number of others nearly lost our lives 
there a few years ago. Our boat missed the channel, ran on a rock 
at the head of the rapids and careened over. Fortunately where an- 
other boat would have gone to the bottom, this staunch 
little craft was able to continue on its way. The steamer 
“Magnet” was lost here in 1846, after which a dam was constructed 
which improved matters. On the Beauharnois are the picturesque 
villages of Melocheville and St. Timothée, and the town of Valley- 
field and a little farther off Beauharnois at the other end. 

In travelling in the days before the completion of the canals, 
passengers drove from Montreal to Lachine by stages, then took a 
steamboat up Lake St. Louis to Cascade Point, a distance of fifteen 
miles. At the Cascades, where in building the Soulanges the block- 
paved floor of the stage coach stables was found intact, there are also 
the grass-grown foundations of the houses of a considerable village, 
as well as the ruins of the stone grist-mill, before spoken of. From 
Cascades there was originally a plank road. These notes are from 
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what one sees and hears at Cascades Point. Here also one sees the 
Eglantine, our sweet briar, which is most usually found near an old 
settlement. From Cascades the stage conveyed passengers to Co- 
teau, a steamboat from there transported them to Cornwall. Then 
one travelled by stage to Dickenson’s Landing and a steamboat met 
the stage and took the travellers on to Toronto or intermediate 
places. In 1843 the first steamer shot the rapids. Two old Indians, 
“Old Jock” and “Old Pete,” were the pilots. This is a most inter- 
esting description from an entrancing book in the parliamentary 
library, which an elderly French gentleman most kindly found for 
me, as well as others, to aid in writing. This book was “The St. 
Lawrence,” by George Waldo Brown. The following describes 
how the Indians discovered a passage for large boats through the 
rapids. He says: 


“First a crib was made 40 feet square with pine floats ten feet apart, 
with stakes ten feet long driven in each square, projecting downwards. When 
all was ready some Indians were sent to the foot of the rapids and some were 
stationed in the trees on the side of the rapids. Several Indians towed the 
crib to the head of the rapids with their canoes and left go of it. 
Then every Indian watched the course it took as the crib sped its way 
with the current of the stream. When it reached the foot of the rapids, the 
crib was turned over and it was found none of the stakes were broken. That 
was a positive indication that there was enough water to run the “Ontario” 
through. The Indians then boarded the steamer. Each Indian piloted the 
“Ontario” as far as he had observed the crib’s course. The only white man 
on board was the engineer, who also received one thousand dollars.” 


A most remarkable phenomenon of the St. Lawrence is the dis- 
tinct line where the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence meet at Cascades 
Point and below, meet but do not join. I have looked over the side 
of the boat and seen it amber on one side, azure on the other. Fifty 
miles the brown and blue run side by side, never blending, and as 
distinct as if there was a transparent barrier between. The dark 
opaqueness of the Ottawa is clearly outlined against the luminous 
transparency of the great Cataraqui. Is the Ottawa, the Indian, 
“the red skin,” and the St. Lawrence, the blended races, who meet 
but cannot mingle, but run in close companionship, “that he who 
runs may read?” Geologists say that the Ottawa was once the out- 
let of the Great Lakes. 

The present Soulanges represents the old Beauharnois, and is 
the link in the chain of canals. It was modeled by Mr. Thomas 
Munro, Mr. Grant being his assistant engineer at Coteau Landing 
and Mr. C. R. Coutlee at Cascades Point. Mr. Munro modeled it 
partly after the Manchester ship canal, but in many ways it is unique, 
in fact in many ways it is entirely different from the other Canals, 
being, as Mr. R. C. Coutlee has said in his paper on the “Soulanges 
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Canal” in the “Engineering News,” “an example of matured prac- 
tice in hydraulic engineering.” It connects Lake St. Louis with 
Lake St. Francis and overcomes the rapids in between, those already 
spoken of, the Cascades, the Split Rock, the Cedars and the Coteau 
where first were the first quartette of canals, then that one to replace 
the two, next the “Beauharnois,” now the “Soulanges,” a monument 
of human skill. It has four lift-locks, and a guard lock; the first 
three locks have the tremendous lift of 23.5 feet, the fourth a lift 
of 12 feet and the guard lock of 2 feet. It was decided to construct 
the Soulanges on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, for several 
reasons; partly as the curve was less, less locks were required, and 
also on account of the presence of quicksands on the south shore. 
The banks along the upper level, 11 miles in length, are built three 
feet higher than high water in Lake St. Francis, so that the guard 
lock can be left open if necessary. This canal was carried over 
three rivers, the Delisle, River Rouge and River a la Graisee, which 
are carried under it in cast-iron pipes, ten feet in diameter, set in 
concrete. The three locks at Cascades Point have each a lift of 
23% feet. There is a power house at River ala Graisee, where 
electricity 1s generated for both lighting the canal and operating 
gates, valves and bridges. The lights are closer than the ordinary 
city street light, being of the same power, and nowhere more than 
160 yards apart, and clustered at the locks. Boats can pass up and 
down this canal as easily by night as by day. The dimensions of the 
locks are 260 feet long by 46 feet wide and the water is fifteen feet 
on the sills. The canal is beautifully finished with sodding, closely 
cut, gravelled paths, and macadamized roads, and trees are planted 
on the north side. The bridges are graceful in design and are paint- 
ed white—as in railways they paint in red, so in canals white is used. 
At the head of the Soulanges is the village of Coteau Landing of 
about 800 souls. Here the country is flat, showing that once Lake 
Francis was vastly wider, many centuries ago in all possibility join- 
ing the Ottawa. Lake St. Francis is famous for its beautiful sunsets ; 
on the river the captains call it ‘““The Lake of Sunsets.” One of the 
most beautiful sights is to watch the breaking of the ice in the spring, 
from the Canada Atlantic bridge, as it plunges down the tossing, 
heaving waters, and piles up on the shore. A sunset on the break- 
ing ice is magnificent. The setting sun illumines the floating ice 
fields in a prismatic opalesence, fading away in colours of mauve 
and blue in the near distance, and in the far background the violet 
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range of the far-off Adirondacks. The sun descending, a rose-flush 
aslant the snow widens and deepens and fades into silence and still- 
ness and shadow. 

Coteau du Lac is quaintly charming, and French as it was, with 
its church, its convent, its seigneury. The last is seen from the 
river, a peep as the boat flies past on the swift current, a peep of a 
stone manor-house, trees, terraced walks, and trellised arbors, a 
most delightful glimpse. It is the Seigneury de Beaujeu. The 
family de Soulanges which has left its name to the Seigneury to- 
day owned by the de Beaujeus, belongs to the oldest noblesse. They 
have left that name to the county also. The de Soulanges origin- 
ally came from France. In 1702 a grant of land at Cascades 
Point was given to Pierre Jacques de Joybert, Chevalier de Sou- 
langes, in recognition of services, a seigneury which Mdle. Gene- 
viéve de Soulanges passed to the noble house of de Beaujeu by her 
marriage. The de Beaujeus, also of the French nobility, came from 
France the end of the 16th century, a century and a half later they 
intermarried with the de Longeuils—a third of the noble families of 
Soulanges. It was Daniel Hyacinth de Beaujeu who was the hero 
of the terrible defeat of General Braddock at the Monongahela. De 
-Beaujeu met a soldier’s death, early in the fight, though it was 
through his leadership chiefly that the French scored such a victory. 
At Cascades Point and towards Vaudreuil was the land belonging to 
the Seigneury de Longeuil. Charles le Moyne was the founder of 
his noble house and his four celebrated sons, de Longeuil, d’Iber- 
ville, Chateauguay and de Bienville. Baron de Longeuil succeeded 
his father as first grantee, in 1676, though the original seigneury 
was at Chambly. The title is now Grant de Longeuil, it having 
passed to the female side about 1810, there being no male heirs. All 
along the Soulanges, there is a sadness, the loss of a vanished great- 
ness in every turn. Coteau Landing, where once the trains were 
ferried across to the southern lines, was a prosperous town of 
French and English people. Here where were many beautiful 
houses and gay doings, parties from Montreal, dances and joyous- 
ness, now is a dwindling village, poor and careless. ‘The Cedars” 
and Coteau du Lac have changed little, but the English fort is de- 
serted and the English graveyard is peopled by a vanished great- 
ness. Here, too, the village of Cascades is gone with the fleeting 
time, but the river—the great river is the same—changeless is that 
mighty stream, with its vast volume, its great waters, tumbling and 
plunging over its rocky bed. And how many tales, how many 
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wrecks and deaths it could reveal, tales of “battle and murder and 
sudden death,” of lives mysteriously reft by an unseen fate. Most 
beautiful are these lakes and cataracts, once the grand Cataraqui, 
now the glorious St. Lawrence, written and sung by many. In ages 
to come will she be more glorious or will her sister the Ottawa be 
her rival as of old,—the rivalry of the blue and the brown whose 
waters will not blend? But who can foretell? None have loved 
this river more than the Irish poet in whose words I close: 


“I dreamed not then that ere the rolling year 
Had filled its circle, I should wander here 
In musing awe; should tread this wondrous world, 
See all its store of inland waters hurled 
In one vast volume down Niagara’s steep, 
Or calm, behold them in transparent sleep, 
Where the blue hills of old Toronto shed 
Their evening shadows o’er Ontario’s bed; 
Should trace the grand Cadaracqui and glide 
Down the white rapids of his lordly tide, 
Through massy woods, ’mid islets flowering fair 
And blooming glades, where the first sinful pair 
For consolation might have weepi 1g trod, 
When banished from the garden of their God. 


Ottawa. M. L. MaTHESON. 


AN ARTIFICIAL CRISIS. 





AR-REACHING as is the power of human endeavour, it 1s 
subject with all other things to the laws of economy. Its line 
of action must be directed to those parts of the structure of civiliza- 
tion which show the greatest need of reform or else to those which 
promise to give the best results by the application of the spirit of 
man. Misdirected thought and action bring about waste of effort. 
A great cause must justify itself by pointing to a degenerate situa- 
tion which it proposes to redress or to a bright future which it 
hopes to attain. 

How, when viewed in this manner, do the _ various 
opponents of the present relations between Great Britain and Can- 
ada justify their action? For some time past they have taken a prom- 
inent position on the political horizon. They have seized the opportun- 
ity offered by the dawn of Canadian self-consciousness to urge upon 
that country a strong line of independent action in order to vindicate 
herself before the world. Or they have deplored (for they unite 
only in a demand for change) the indefiniteness of the bond be- 
tween Great Britain and her Dominions, which, in their desire to 
measure sentiment with a slide-rule, they mistake for looseness. In 
a word they agrec in this alone, that the present state of things is un- 
satisfactory. 

In the October Number of the QUEEN’s QUARTERLY, Mr. Ewart 
voices that school of thought which calls for a change of Canadian 
policy in the direction of independence. He prepares the ground 
by a strong attack on one of the protagonists of the opposite party 
of reformers, Professor Leacock. Mr. Ewart has no difficulty in 
exposing to the public the strange perspective of British atrophy 
and Canadian duplicity which Professor Leacock obtains through 
his Wonderland spectacles. The latter does his countrymen an in- 
justice if he believes that such a caricature of the greatest trading 
nation in the world will pass muster in Canada. Every public man 
knows that the trade of the United Kingdom has since the beginning 
of the century advanced by strides of which even a young nation 
might be proud. Were the state of things such as Professor Lea- 
cock portrays, a decadent England foolishly repelling the advances 
of her prosperous sons, it would even then be discourteous to paint 
the truth in such crude colours. But how different are the facts! 

The men who advocate a closer and more material union, and 
whose views were voiced by the Prime Minister of Australia at the 
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Colonial Conference last June, believe that the chain of friendship 
should be no gentle metaphor but a stern reality. They affirm that, 
unless this chain be forthwith forged, the Empire will soon fall to 
pieces. They have but little faith in the power of sympathy, unless 
witnessed by a document embodying the fact and further supported 
by a financial consideration. The idea of that patient friendship 
which glories in the opportunity of self-sacrifice is hidden from 
them. They decry as useless an alliance which is not founded on 
material advantages to both parties, but are blind to the fact that 
such a prostitution of affection contains within itself seeds of its 
own destruction. For those who call for such a pedestal to the 
statue of Empire cannot but acknowledge that if the pedestal be 
removed the statue will fall. And who can hope that the course 
of history, the facts of geography and the laws of political economy 
will permit our material interests to remain forever identical ? 

But are these men right in supposing that the danger of dis- 
ruption is imminent? To what signs do they appeal? 

There are two such signs, which are generally advanced, and 
both concern the United Kingdom. In the first place it is said that 
employment in that country is poor. Now, although the statistics 
of the local government board in London show that the percentage 
of unemployment is slowly decreasing, England can never hope to 
be entirely free from it. Like typhoid, it is the disease of crowded 
communities, and one of the prices paid for an easy and sociable 
civilization. The land is, after all, our main source of wealth, and, 
if fertile, gives to the less populous countries an undoubted advan- 
tage. Although the emigrant to Canada is reasonably sure of work 
on a farm, still he must, in choosing this career, give up the attrac- 
tions which a metropolis can offer. But the decision to begin life 
anew is not an easy one to make. To her sons England is often 
too pleasant a country to leave, and thus we have the paradox that, 
were she less loved, her citizens might be in better circumstances. 

It is not the intention of the writer to embark on a fiscal dis- 
cussion. It is, however, necessary to remember that British opinion 
on the subject is at present strongly free-trade: and even were a 
parliament elected which would give a Colonial preference by the 
imposition of duties on foreign goods, the friendship between Cana- 
da and Great Britain might suffer through the bitterness of feeling 
which such a step might arouse. 

The second point, which the advocates of closer union bring 
forward is the burden of defence, which is still mainly borne by the 
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weary shoulders of the United Kingdom. They say that the pre- 
sent situation is intolerable to the treasury of Great Britain and 
should be so to the pride of the Colonies. And who will gainsay 
them? It is true that some of the most distinguished men in Can- 
ada and many of her best newspapers have represented as actions 
equivalent to direct contribution “the creation of new provinces” 
together with the construction of railways and canals, which may 
prove of strategical value, and which to some extent have been fin- 
anced by Government subsidy. But this argument cannot pass un- 
challenged. It assumes, in the first place, that the United Kingdom 
is engaged chiefly on unproductive naval and military work, while 
the Colonies are assisting the Empire by their commercial and engi- 
neering enterprises : and in the second place that commercial activity 
and warlike preparations are equally burdensome on a nation. 
Neither of these assumptions is in the least true. Great Britain’s 
mills and shipyards are no less busy than are the railway gangs and 
wheat fields of Canada. She is upholding her rule and extending 
her frontiers throughout the world, as Canada is doing within her 
own boundaries. She is even supplying a large proportion of those 
immigrants by which alone this country is enabled to open up her 
provinces. But the comparison need not be followed up, since com- 
mercial activity can in no sense be set off against the duty of de- 
fence. The latter is unproductive, paid for by the British taxpayer 
for the benefit of the whole Empire; the former gives its own re- 
ward and imposes no self-sacrifice on the nation. 

That word self-sacrifice is indeed the key to the situation. Her 
expenditure on defence is, except in the case of war, a dead loss to 
Great Britain. With that three hundred millions dollars a 
year she could not only keep in employment her present soldiers and 
sailors at occupations which might be of material benefit to the 
country, but she might also solve the unemployed question and give 
an universal old-age pension. These things have to be given up in 
order that the Empire may be defended. No such sacrifice is in- 
volved in the splendid growth of the Canadian West. 

We must, however, somewhat qualify our denial of self-sacrifice 
on the part of Canada in opening up the land. The new railways 
might be of use to the Empire in the case of a war in the far East. 
To this extent (although presumably the railways would be paid for 
their services) Canadians contribute through their subsidies. But 
of the amount granted annually in subsidies—less than two million 
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dollars—but a small part can be considered as provided for defence. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the chief military use of these railways 
would be for local protection. 

It is no doubt true that Canada spends a certain amount every 
year on military defence. But the amount is not large, being about 
a dollar a head compared with the eight dollars paid by each in- 
habitant of the United Kingdom. The comparison is perhaps 
scarcely a fair one, since England obtains in return for this high 
tax not only the special kudos conferred by an immense rule over the 
less civilized nations, in a degree which of course the other parts of 
the Empire cannot claim, but also is able to provide for many of her 
citizens an excellent livelihood in her foreign possessions. Still 
some considerable part of the tax must be acknowledged to be paid 
on behalf of her Colonies for their protection. | 

An even more unfortunate line of argument has been recently 
advanced by eminent persons to show that Canada is providing no 
small amount of money on naval defence. To bring this sum to a 
dignified amount it has been necessary to claim as measures of de- 
fence the policing of the Great Lakes, the erection of wireless tele- 
graph stations, the hydrographic survey and even the dredging of 
the St. Lawrence! No doubt such services may also be found in 
the British Admiralty’s estimates, but they there form an inconsid- 
erable part (though the only productive one) of the whole, 
whereas in the case of Canada these really commercial services com- 
prise practically the whole outlay. It would be almost as suitable 
to include the expenses of the Manchester ship canal in the 
British Naval estimates! 

To some extent then are we in accord with the Imperialists. 
They have correctly diagnosed one of the evils of the present situa- 
tion. But are their prescriptions equally sound? 

Their main proposal is that Great Britain should install a pre- 
ferential tariff. It is not easy to see how this would alleviate the 
situation. The fiscal question is not directly connected with that of 
payment for defence, and a cynical Free-trader might inquire how 
the unequal distribution of the financial burden of armaments is to 
be rectified through the bearer of the load still further taxing him- 
self for the benefit of the others. 

But there is a bolder proposal, namely, that Canada with the 
other Dominions should contribute to the upkeep of the British navy. 

In no respect is a nation more united than in its determination 
to supervise the expenditure of the money raised by itself. This 
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instinct is a wholly right one and is founded on the truest principles 
of economy. A nation feels a pride in spending its own money 
efficiently. It has a just desire that its own citizens should earn 
this money in return for their labours, and it feels, while so doing, 
that it is growing in wisdom and stature. But reverse the picture 
and what shall we see? A forced and unpopular contribution, spent 
abroad, and for all they know (and the Opposition will take care 
that they do know) inefficiently. If hard times arrive, this contri- 
bution will be the first to suffer criticism and yet will be the most 
difficult to get rid of. Such an arrangement will scarcely increase 
the amicability of the countries concerned. 

But our Imperialists go further and say that an Imperial Coun- 
cil should be formed, at which all the parts of the British Empire 
should be represented, and which should levy and spend taxes for 
Imperial defence. This proposal is no new one, a similar idea of 
Imperial federation having arisen and died away in the nineties. We 
fear, however, that this part of the scheme has not that preponder- 
ance of public opinion throughout the Empire necessary to make it 
a success. Canada, at least, views the idea with misgiving, fearing 
an invasion of her autonomy. It is obvious to her that, while the 
Mother Country has so predominant a population, the Imperial 
Council would be completely under British sway. But a graver 
reason against such an Imperial Council offers itself through the 
fear that it might be the scene of an atmosphere of strife and re- 
crimination. It is only too easy to imagine one of the countries, 
defeated on some question on which it felt keenly, renouncing in the 
heat of the moment the Council and with it the British Confederacy 
forever. Such a step could scarcely be retraced. Festina lente! 

But is there no way by which the inequality of the outlay on 
defence may be redressed? There is, and it has already many 
friends in Canada. The solution is by the birth of a Canadian navy. 
A small naval force could be provided, which, while paid for and 
manned by Canadians, would train with the British squadrons on 
the high seas. Such an unrivalled advantage makes this scheme 
easier to bring into efficient existence than the provision of a Can- 
adian army, which has already taken place. It is sometimes thought 
_ to be impossible to train English and Canadian soldiers together 
owing to the difference of their rates of pay. Ships’ companies, 
however, see less of each other than do regiments, and the inequality 
of conditions would therefore be less apparent. Strategists who 
demand unity of control in a naval force, would be met half-way if 
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Canadian and British ships formed part of the same fleet. Such a 
scheme would be preferable to the provision of a few gun-boats and 
submarines bobbing up and down in the harbours of Halifax and 
Quebec. It will not be by them that the integrity of Canada is to 
be upheld in war, but by the combined strength of the British 
Empire. 

So far, then, for the plans of the Imperialists. They appeal to 
Olympus in dismay at the present order of things, though they can 
show but small justification for their fears. But what shall we say 
of those restless spirits whom Mr. Ewart so bravely champions? 

Mr. Ewart is terribly afraid of a word. Because Canada is 
called a “Dominion beyond the Seas” in the grandiloquent language, 
which it is customary to use in the state documents of monarchies, 
he sees in imagination all the world laughing at a dependent nation 
sheltering itself behind a protector. He no doubt sinks ashamed 
at the idea that a British nominee should append his signature to 
Acts expressive of the will of the Canadian people. Were he an 
Englishman he would revolt against the meaningless “le Roy le 
veult,” without which no parliamentary bill can take effect. This 
attitude shows a precision of logic less usual in the English than in 
the French mind It leads him and those who think with him into 
just that concentration of efforts on points of smaller value, which 
we have deprecated at the beginning of this article. Canada’s in- 
dependence is, he says, virtually complete. No one doubts it. But 
then we hope also that still deep down in the Canadian heart is a 
respect for the “rock from which they were hewed, the pit from 
which they were digged” and a regard for those who, like them- 
selves, look back with the same love to the same great traditions. 
Why then should he use that invidious word “subjection” of a theo- 
retical relationship to the King, which is shared in theory by every 
inhabitant of Great Britain? No British Parliament, as Mr. Ewart 
and every Canadian well know, would ever venture to oppose the 
will of Canada in any point relating to her internal affairs. There 
is, it is true, a slight remnant of the duty of arbitrator between the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, where the Acts uniting the 
provinces are to be appealed to or altered. But even in this the will 
of Ottawa must ultimately prevail. Having obtained the substance 
to call for the shadow is not the act of a man who economises effort. 

The independence, therefore, of Canada with regard to her in- 
ternal affairs is complete. But in her affairs with other countries 
Great Britain still exercises supervision. And the reasons for this 
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are clear. When dealing with other nations it is impossible for an 
Empire, subordinate to one head, to allow, except by express dele- 
gation from that head, diplomatic relations between a foreign power 
and its own component parts. Any such “short cut” would be con- 
trary to the true principles of organisation and would produce con- 
fusion. No foreign power indeed would consent to waste time in 
diplomatic action unless she were certain of the finality of the trans- 
action. Such diplomatic action can of course be delegated to a part 
of the Empire and often has been delegated by Great Britain to Can- 
ada, almost invariably so when fiscal relations alone have been con- 
‘ cerned. But as long as tle ultimate appeal may be to arms, so long 
must those be consulted on whom the duty and expense of making 
war would fall. The paymaster of the piper must in fact have a 
word to say as to the tune. 

It is, however, urged by the advocates of independence that this 
necessity is theoretically humiliating to Canada and has been practi- 
cally unjust to her. Let us examine these opinions. 

There is only one nation with which Canada is in frequent diplo- 
matic touch in matters other than fiscal—the United States. Now 
the United States are fifteen times as populous as Canada. If war 
between the two took place it is impossible to doubt that the Can- 
adian frontier from Hamilton to Quebec would be at the mercy of 
the enemy. The comity of nations is not sufficiently assured to allay 
the fear that a great power, having at her call such hostages, would 
make use of them, not only in the ultimate resort of war, but as a 
sword of Damocles over every council table where Canadian and 
American ambassadors were assembled. 

It is urged that it is quite possible for an energetic people of 
six millions to preserve an honourable independence. So it is in 
Europe. But this is owing to the careful balance of power there 
preserved, to the international treaties guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of the smaller nations and to the eternal and vigilant jealousy 
of the larger ones. What similar guard would Canada have against 
the leverage which her great neighbour could bring to bear? 

Canada claims that the 2oth century is to be hers. She looks 
forward to a time when she will indeed rival the States, and will 
with no vain boast bear the motto “nemo me impune lacessit.” Sure- 
ly then she is wise to retain her place in that Confederacy, which can 
at least secure her formidable support if attacked. Thus can she 
build up her greatness and attain that population, wealth and pres- 
tige, which constitute the armour of modern times. Those, who be- 
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lieve that such a position carries with it humiliation, te tae both 
contemporary opinion and practical advantage. 

Lastly, we are told that Great Britain in her diplomatic deal- 
ings has generally sacrificed Canada to the needs of the moment. 
These accusations generally relate to frontier disputes. It would be 
beyond the limits of this article or the knowledge of the writer to 
discuss each of the several treaties and awards which have resulted 
in the present definition of Canadian frontiers.* Much has been said 
on both sides. This, however, may be remarked here: the position 
as regards the earlier awards, up to the end of the first half of the 
19th century may to a certain extent be realised, if we imagine a 
boundary dispute with Portugal as to her frontier with Rhodesia. 
Were Portugal one of the strongest nations in the world, who would 
blame Great Britain for sanctioning an occasional unfavourable 
compromise rather than risk war and its tremendous effect on all 
British territory in South Africa? Should we be bound to con- 
sider Rhodesia’s posterity in providing for the urgent needs of the 
moment? The rights of posterity are but seldom regarded even by 
Canada herself, or her forests would be treated with more reverence 
than is at present the case. In short, a colony’s protest against past 
delimitation of the frontiers of territory, which she had not occu- 
pied, at a time too when she was entirely dependent on the Mother 
Country, cannot carry weight. Occupation gives the best right to 
territory. Geographical claims are to a certain extent unreal and 
can be justly altered if occasion demands. 

But there is a stronger reason for coming at all costs to a set- 
tlement in these matters. It is believed to be the case that at the 
time of the Alaskan award the armed police of both nations were 
facing each other across the Yukon frontier. Whatever their orders 
may have been, if the guns had begun to go off the less soluble 
question of a national insult would have been placed before the 
Arbitration Court. On whose behalf but Canada’s does the British 
Government act, when she tries to preserve the integrity of Toronto 
and Montreal at the possible expense of some mileage of doubtful 
frontier in an unopened country? This at least it is safe to say 
that no case has yet been made out to show that such of the disputed 
territory as was awarded to the United States was a serious loss to 
Canada. The award moreover was made by arbitration and therefore 
the honour of those concerned was in safe keeping. The breaking up 
of the Arbitration Court without an agreement might have been fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the ambassadors at London and Wash- 


*An article entitled “The Patience of England,” which appeared in last 
October’s issue of “The University Magazine,” is well worthy of study. 
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ington. We await Canadian approval of such an eventuality. 

We will leave to public opinion the sneer to which Mr. Ewart gives 
vent against the British Diplomatic Service. He has, no doubt, good 
reasons to support his indictment of a service which deals with situ- 
ations the complexity of which he is perhaps imperfectly acquainted 
with. But what are we to say of a writer who affirms that “the 
British Navy has had no share in the making of us. In what sense 
does the British Navy defend us? when and where? Not in time 
of peace.” , 

Mr. Ewart is apparently somewhat wanting in mental pers- 
pective. Because the British Atlantic fleet does not spend several 
months of the year, steaming up and down the coast line of the 
United States and frequently firing off blank cartridges in the har- 
bours of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, he seems to think that 
British naval power is a negligible quantity in the councils of Wash- 
ington. He would no doubt for an equally good reason remove 
from a penitentiary its surrounding wall, since it had never had to 
prove itself unscaleable. Or he would dispose of a watch dog whose 
ferocity had earned such fame, that it had never been able to obtain 
an opportunity of proving the sharpness of its teeth, Mr. Ewart 
may, if he chooses, soon find out why the British Navy has seen no 
general action since Navarino, and may thank God for it. 

A hundred and fifteen years ago, when France displayed to the eyes 
of an astonished civilization the spectacle of successful revolution, 
she signalised the birth of a new state by a phrase expressive of her 
hopes for its future. That phrase was “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
No nobler motto for a country will ever be devised: yet it erred in 
one fatal respect. It suggested a chronological sequence of ideas, 
the reverse of that by which alone the motto can be realised. So it 
came to pass that the idea was drowned in the uproar and blood- 
shed which gave the lie to its great climax. If the British Empire 
is to bear this motto let it not make the same mistake. Canada calls 
aloud for liberty, watching intently lest any jot of this prerogative 
be filched from her. England, silent up to now, begins to murmur 
that Equality is to her a no less pleasing word and that her children 
are empty and her workhouses full through the unequal imposition 
of the weight of Empire. And so both drift away from that brother- 
hood, without which liberty and equality are alike unstable. Surely 
it is time to assign once more to Charity the leading place in our 
hearts and, when we are reminded of the mistakes of our friends, 
to recall no less their well tried virtues. 

Royal Military Colle ze, Kingston. _ E. N. Moztey. 


BABYLON AND THE BIBLE. 





HOSE who have the slightest acquaintance with the history of 
Israel and the phraseology of the Old Testament are familiar 
with the conflict and contrast between the small struggling kingdom 
of the Hebrews and the proud Babylonian Empires. The bitter 
song of the exiles who sat and wept by the waters of Babel has made 
its appeal to sympathetic hearers through many centuries; and the 
prophetic cry, “How shall we sing Yahweh’s song in a foreign land,” 
has stirred generations of men to pity and thoughtfulness. It is 
simply a continuation and extension of the Old Testament outlook 
when we use “Zion” as the symbol of the Kingdom of God, the com- 
munity formed of those who loved truth and righteousness, and, in 
the same breath speak of “Babylon” as the representative of those 
worldly forces that are specially selfish, arrogant and cruel. Thus 
we still sing of the militant church, and lament that “Zion in her 
anguish with Babylon must cope.” This contrast, in the severe 
sharpness, with which we are familiar with it, comes to us from the 
Old Testament, and from the apocalypse of St. John where Jerusa- 
lem is the name of the ideal city that comes down from God out of 
heaven and Babylon stands for the arrogant Roman oppressor for 
whose punishment the saints can justly cry out, and over whose 
downfall they may exult with righteous joy. There is something 
of the same temper six hundred years earlier when the Prophet of 
Consolation calls upon “the virgin daughter of Babylon” to sit in the 
dust, and declares that she will no more be called “The lady of king- 
doms,” and, when, in words that have been so richly illustrated in 
recent discoveries, he invites her to read her fate in her own scrip- 
tures, her own book of destiny; “Let now the astrologers, the star- 
gazers, the monthly prognosticators stand up and save thee from the 
things that shall come upon thee” (Isaiah 47; 13). Indeed, when 
we remember that the northern tribes of Israel were broken and 
scattered by the might of Assyria, and that the Jewish nation was 
crushed by Babylon, we can sympathize with the feeling of antag- 
onism and to the same extent with the cry of vengeance (Psalm 
137). Under the circumstances we are surprised that the bitter 
conflict has not left a deeper mark on Hebrew literature. We ad- 
mit, of course, quite frankly, that this contrast expresses the Hebrew 
point of view; for our purpose, it is sufficient if it sets forth an im- 
portant truth, and does justice to a real situation; no thoughtful man 
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would now dream of taking it in an absolute unqualified sense. 
If any are so disposed to take it, they must now meet a strong chal- 
lenge from the modern champions of the ancient Babylonian Em- 
pires. Some of these think that in the light of brilliant researches 
and unexpected discoveries they can easily turn to ridicule the exag- 
gerated claims of Israel with all its proud religious pretensions and 
fanatical intolerance. 

This question needs to be faced calmly and looked at impartially 
from all sides. No real student would ever think for one moment 
that all the virtues were embodied in Israel and that Babylon was 
the incarnation of all the vices. The fiercest bigot has never gone 
to that length; and we cannot attribute such a thought to enlighten- 
ed prophets and poets. But, when all light from sources ancient 
and modern has been thrown upon the subject it is still possible to 
maintain that there is historical justification for linking the religious 
ideal with the name of Zion, while Babylon stands, in the main, for 
worldly science, military organization and commercial success. In 
our own time the contrast between “the church” and “the world,” 
the “sacred” and the “secular,” may be conceived in a mechanical 
manner, distorted by narrow prejudice or warped by shallow bigotry 
but there is something real in the contrast; the things thus opposed 
express different aspects of life, which unfortunately may come into 
violent opposition. | 

The Hebrew prophets, in the hour of their nation’s sorrow, be- 
lieved that Assyria and Babylon, having served their God-appointed 
purpose would fall to ruin and decay, while Israel would come 
through the furnace of affliction possessing a larger life and a richer 
experience. History has surely justified this confidence; but more 
important for us than the fate of particular nations is this splendid 
faith that religious sentiment and moral character are essential to 
natural greatness. The monuments and inscriptions which testify 
to the intellectual culture and military power of those ancient nations 
only make the prophetic sermons the more impressive. 

The Hebrew literature, in which we find these prophecies of 
the destruction of the ancient Empires, has, in modern times, helped 
to bring back their buried life; for while this department of history 
and archeology is now a large independent realm, in its earliest 
stages it owed much to the enthusiasm and self-denial of men whose 
supreme desire was that all possible light should be shed on the life 
and literature of Israel. Perhaps we may now say that this debt 
has been paid back with large interest when we consider that the 
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language, history and religion of Babylonia has thrown such a flood 
of light upon the Old Testament, and thus enabled us to understand 
more fully the forms in which its sacred message is enshrined. Thus 
the lives of nations are strongly blended, and even in their antagon- 
isms thev minister to each other and to the life of the world. It is 
now proved that elements from the life of Babylon have been 
handed down in scientific or popular forms and have, in many ways, 
entered into common experience, so that though these proud Em- — 
pires were swept away, and the monuments of their splendour cov- 
ered with dust yet their life was not completely lost, some imperish- 
able thoughts and important truths lived on when their source was 
quite forgotten. On the other hand, there is a significant fact, im- 
portant in the highest degree for those who wish to see the whole 
subject in the clear light. During those long silent years, when the 
cities of Babylon were buried, and except for a few references in 
Greek and Hebrew literature forgotten, the Old Testament was de- 
livering its message to many nations and making its contribution to 
the life of humanity ; it spoke of the Power that makes for righteous- 
ness and called upon men to believe in a living God who is the guide 
of history and the judge of nations. Something out of this wonderful 
book has entered into the world’s noblest life, and though we may 
need to re-adjust our ideas on many points, this fact of effective liv- 
ing ministry will always gain recognition from fair-minded men. In- 
dividual expositors may yield to prejudice and partiality on one side 
or the other but the great world will see that substantial justice is 
done. 

We rejoice that these new chapters are about to be written and 
we wish success to the scholars who are working so earnestly at 
this immense and ever-increasing body of new material. We cheer- 
fully acknowledge that the story of ancient Babylonia has its own 
interest and significance; there is something marvellously attractive 
in these pictures of social and religious life in times so far remote 
from our own. Long before Israel appeared upon the stage of his- 
tory and received the training for the God-appointed task, devout 
and scholarly men had found manifestations of God’s will in the 
regular order of the heavenly bodies, as well as in the strange long- 
ing of their own hearts. Babylon is ancient, scientific, imperial and 
cosmopolitan; Israel is comparatively young, politically it is pro- 
vincial, socially it is not brilliant, in the realm of science it is narrow 
and dependent, yet when we lay stress on these limitations we only 
cause the peculiar glory of this nation’s life to stand out more clear- 
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ly; it has its own individuality; its real leaders are men of genius, 
their ambition is to speak in the name of the eternal King, they hear 
the divine message and claim for it the supreme significance. The 
truth of this statement is in no wise lessened by the fact that Israel 
owed a debt to that earlier civilization that had its home in Babylon, 
and used forms of thought and language that had been prepared by 
previous centuries of toil while never capable of appropriating that 
culture in all its fulness and complexity. 

It is important that this question of history and life should be 
fully discussed, in a fair and impartial manner; there is no need to 
be anxious about “the nimbus of the chosen people”; in so far as 
it has any reality that will take care of itself. Whether we are 
Jews or Christians, we do well to show an intelligent loyalty to this 
great literature and not shelter ourselves in any blind bigoted fashion 
behind the glories of a bygone age. But we cannot profess that the 
Hebrew religion is no more to us than any other religion; in study- 
ing its genesis and growth, we must use the most scientific method 
of which we are capable; however, there is no need on this account, 
to forget that our own religion has an organic connection with the 
ancient faith, and that in a very living sense we are children of the 
Bible. The interest and enthusiasm quickened by this thought will 
not only inspire thoughtful reverence, it will lift our science into a 
spiritual atmosphere and thus help us towards a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the life and literature to which we owe so much. 

What then must be our attitude in the face of the new Baby- 
lonian flood? Or, in other words, can we follow without reserve 
those who would make Israel a mere province of Babylon? This has 
been the subject of continuous and heated discussion, especially in 
Germany, and while much of the controversy has been popular in 
character, yielding no new scientific results, yet like all storms, it 
has tended, in some measure to clear the air, so that those who look 
calmly may see how the real current of criticism runs. The 
mechanical view of inspiration has again been discredited and dis- 
claimed but there is no need to enlarge on that familiar fact. The 
influence of Babylon on the Old Testament has been emphasized, 
and, as we think, exaggerated by scholars of various shades of 
thought. The great body of Old Testament specialists, while main- 
taining the need of keeping an open mind towards all new discov- 
eries, have sought to defend the original strength and the organic 
unity of our sacred book. This they have done not from any mere 
policy of compromise but on the basis of their continuous and in- 
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timate study of the literature as a whole, and the relation of its dif- 
ferent parts. If we once see that there is a living connection be- 
tween the conceptions of truth at particular periods; or in other 
words, if we believe in a religion that grows, a revelation that ad- 
vances in clearness, we shall be able to admit outside influence on 
the form in which these truths are expressed without believing in a 
slavish borrowing or copying. The answer then to “Pan-Babylon- 
ianism,” in so far as this has any reality or oppressiveness is to be 
found in criticism as a whole; in a study which passes beyond mere 
words and details to a clear conception of the general movement. 
Here is one good reason why the preacher who expounds particular 
texts from the ancient book should seek a clear view of the character 
and spirit of this whole historical movement in its relation to the life 
of the world; if he is not a mere lecturer on history there are many 
subjects that he must treat in the light of history. 

There is no longer any possibility of turning away from this 
discussion by laying stress upon the difficult nature of these newly 
discovered languages, the imperfect condition of many of these in- 
scriptions and the general unreliability of results and theories based 
upon these uncertain sources of information. So far as the outsider 
can judge the greatest difficulties and the most delicate linguistic 
discussions gather round the proper names. In the hands of careful 
scholars even imperfect documents may render great service; here, 
as well as elsewhere, imagination needs to be kept in check by sober 
reason. Infallibility is not to be expected here; exaggeration was 
common enough in Babylon and lying is not exactly a modern in- 
vention. But when fair qualifications have been made and proper 
warnings given, we know that there is a large and increasing quan- 
tity of new historical material which in the hands of careful scholars 
will be classified and interpreted so as to cast great light upon those 
distant periods which had to be regarded as prehistoric. We do not 
believe that any important “result” will in the long run be accepted 
unless it can bear the fire of expert criticism from many quarters. 
When any sphere of research calls into play the intelligent activity 
of many earnest students the peculiarities of individual scholars are 
checked by the general search for truth. All we can do is to com- 
pare the conclusions of specialists on each important question, and 
discuss every point fairly on its own merits. This is not easy, and, 
in the meantime some interesting details may be left in a state of 
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uncertainty; but, as it is a genuine attempt to get at the bottom of 
things, it is better than narrow fanaticism or light-hearted dogmat- 
ism. 

Neither is there escape on the old theological line which at- 
tempted to explain all similarities between Babylonian literature and 
the Bible from the idea of a “primitive revelation” which is to be 
found in the Bible in purer, more original forms and elsewhere in 
distorted and degraded shapes. In the present discussion this ven- 
erable phrase, which indeed belongs to antiquated theology, must be 
regarded as out of court, as this is an inquiry which must be kept as 
far as possible within the sphere of historical investigation and com- 
parative literature. Speculative questions as to the nature’ of reve- 
lation cannot be handled directly but one thing must be conceded, 
namely, that any theological conceptions that are closely bound up 
with the old system of chronology must be revised in the light which 
physical science and archzological discovery have thrown upon the 
age of the world and the life of man. 


In a certain sense, we may say, that the Hebrew nation was born 
about thirteen centuries before the Christian era; the history of the 


nation and its religion begins at that time. For the earliest period 
the historical material is scanty and leaves us in uncertainty on many 
points. From the days of David and Solomon downward, there 
is more material to be used for a critical reconstruction of the history. 
The poetic stories, in Genesis, which relate to the pre-Canaanite 
period probably contain traditions reflecting the early experiences 
of the tribes in and outside of Palestine; naturally the work of dis- 
entangling the substance of this tradition from the forms of later 
days is a delicate operation which does not often lead to certain 
results. Still the work done in the department of Hebrew history 
during recent years has been rich in interest and stimulus. While 
we can never hope to reproduce with precise accuracy the life of 
the distant past, it is probable that our picture of that past, both in 
its political and religious aspects approaches more closely to the 
reality. 

Coming back then to our specific subject, we note that the fact 
is generally recognized that for centuries before the Israelites came 
into the country Palestine was under Babylonian influence. This does 
not mean that exactly the same stage of culture and the same forms 
of religious thought and customs were to be found here as in Baby- 
lonia; there was no doubt local character and colour that could 
never be completely crushed by a foreign scheme of thought. Ideas 
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and usages travelled from the great centres of civilization ; this was 
all the more natural as the Babylonians were an older branch of 
the race from which came the Hebrews and the earlier inhabitants 
of Syria and Palestine. The Hebrews could not pass from the 
nomadic to the settled state, and come into contact with new 
circumstances and culture, without undergoing great changes in their 
national and religious life. Historians tell us that the strength of 
the civilization in ancient Babylon was such that though the country 
was several times overrun by new, hardy tribes yet this civilization 
held its own, and even subdued the new-comers so that they as- 
similated the Babylonian science and religion. 

The case of Israel is different; the people come into a new 
land, a land where a certain type of Semitic religion prevails, and 
where Babylonian influence has been exceedingly strong, and they 
are not conquered in the spiritual sense; they build up a nation with 
remarkable individual character; their religion refuses to conform 
to the common type. This is an actual fact; its reality and signifi- 
cance is not lessened when we recognize that the popular religion 
in Israel often became weak and coarse, and that even the prophetic 
religion has higher and lower stages, containing within itself con- 
flicting and apparently contradictory elements. This is merely to 
say that it is a living, growing religion, solving problems within 
itself and contending with dangers from without. 

It 1s difficult to gain a complete and systematic sketch of the 
theological ideas of that early time; but we know that it was under a 
religious impulse that the tribes were united for the conquest of the 
country ; and that each forward movement was religious as well as 
political in its character. Hence we are driven to the conclusion 
that here was a religious faith possessing a certain intellectual sim- 
plicity and moral superiority. Such a faith must either grow and 
expand or die. It was not possible to escape the influence of Baby- 
lon and Egypt; still less to flee away from the atmosphere that had 
been created by the Canaanite religions. Neither was it possible to 
turn back to any ideal, simple life of the past. When we examine 
carefully this period of toil and struggle we are convinced that Baby- 
lon did not create or inspire the life and religion of Israel. 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, who is regarded as a special 
champion of Babylon, says, at the close of his first lecture: “Not- 
withstanding all this, however, and despite the fact that many liberal 
and enlightened minds openly advocated the doctrine that Nergal 
and Nebo, that the moon-god and the sun-god, the god of thunder 
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Ramman, and all the rest of the Babylonian Pantheon were one in 
Marduk, the god of light, still polytheism, gross polytheism, re- 
mained for three thousand years the Babylonian state religion,—a 
sad and significant warning against the indolence of men and races 
in matters of religion, and against the colossal power which may be 
acquired by a strongly organised priesthood based upon it.” 

This is a clear statement from one who cannot be suspected of 
unfairness towards Babylon; and, certainly, no complaint can be 
made against either the truth or the temper of the following para- 
graph, in which the same writer points to the limitations of Israel’s 
religion: “Even the religion of Yahveh, under the magic standard 
of which Moses united into a single nation the twelve nomadic tribes 
of Israel, remained infected for centuries with all manner of human 
infirmities,—with all the unsophisticated anthropomorphic concep- 
tions that are characteristic of the childhood of the human race, 
with Israelitic particularism, with heathen sacrificial customs, and 
with the cult of legal externalities. Even its intrinsic worth was 
impotent to restrain the nation from worshipping the Baal and the 
Astarte of the indigenous Canaanite race, until those titanic minds, 
the prophets, discovered in Yahveh the god of the universe, and 
pleaded for a quickening of the inner spirit of religion with exhor- 
tations like that of Joel, ‘to rend their hearts and not their gar- 
ments,’ and until the divinely endowed singers of the Psalms ex- 
pressed the concepts of the prophetic leaders in verses which awaken 
to this day a living echo in the hearts of all nations and times,— 
until, in fine, the prophets and psalmists paved the way for the ad- 
hortation of Jesus to pray to God in spirit and truth and to strive 
by dint of individual moral endeavor in all spheres of life after 
higher and higher perfection,—after that perfection which is our 
Father's in Heaven.” 

Next we may note that the international circumstances which 
allowed the Israelites to settle in Palestine, build up a nation and or- 
ganize a kingdom were precisely the circumstances which allowed 
the religion to develop in its own way. “But also here, at the be- 
ginning of the history of the people and state of Israel-Judah we 
recognize the general situation of the Orient as the pre-condition 
for the development of the people, which now for half a thousand 
years grows up on the soil of Palestine. The State of Saul and Da- 
vid could only develop independently because at that time neither 
Egypt nor Babylon, which had by this time stepped into the place 
of Assyria, were able to lay hold of anything beyond their own nar- 
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row boundaries.” (Winckler: Abraham als Babylonier, page 35). 
The danger to the purity and growth of the Hebrew religion, dur- 
ing the first four or five centuries after the settlement of Palestine, 
comes from the common customs of the country, and from the influ- 
ence of Canaanite and Tyrian forms of worship. That Babylonian 
influence had in earlier times exerted some influence here need not 
be denied. But at the time of which we are speaking, the two great 
powers on either hand, Egypt and Babylon, were too busy with their 
own affairs to meddle with Syria and Palestine; hence, precisely at 
the time when the Israelite Kingdom was formed, the direct influ- 
ence of Babylon was weaker than at the earlier and later period. 
Thus, a study of historical circumstances connected with the growth 
of this people, when the religion was face to face with its first great 
social problems, shows free space for original movement and indi- 
vidual development. 

- In the prophetic period, which comes next, there is still less 
need to consider the influence of Babylon on the nature of religion, 
though this is powerful in the realm of politics and touches both the 
politicians and populace. The real religious leaders were opposed 
to foreign influence; they were beginning to lay down moral princi- 
ples of universal application; the spirit underlying their teaching is 
one that must eventually pass beyond all barriers of tribe and nation 
(Amos 1). Their God was the ruler of the larger world; Assyria 
and Egypt were subject to His sway; the growth of the mightiest 
Empires was checked by His will and limited by His purpose. This 
faith came to them by inspiration of the living God; theirs was 
monotheism that had its roots in the clear perception of a divine 
kingdom and an abiding moral order. Later writers, disciples of 
great masters can turn this faith into a doctrine and set forth calm 
arguments for the supremacy of Yahweh or scornful polemic against 
the folly of idolatry. In Deutero-Isaiah it becomes a theology but 
a theology all aglow with passionate hope and poetic enthusiasm. 
Jeremiah can recognize the supremacy of Babylon in the field of 
politics, and point to submission as a rational recognition of Provi- 
dence, but he found his religion elsewhere, in the history of his 
people, in the message of God to his own throbbing heart. If Eze- 
kiel’s style and imagery are more easy to match with Babylonian 
parallels his doctrine can only be explained by studying it in connec- 
tion with the history of his own people. 

We are inclined to think that during the exile, when the feeling 
against Babylon was bitter, the Jews would not take over anything 
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from their hated foes; but it is well to remember that people of defi- 
nite character cannot come into close contact without influencing 
each other. No doubt the Exile gave the Jewish teachers a larger 
outlook; it is possible, even at this period, that they learned some 
things from the larger nation. Probably these things were of the 
external kind connected with calendars and chronological schemes, 
things that did not touch the heart of their faith or even seriously 
affect their ritual. The post-exilic prophets, poets and historians 
hold fast to the Hebrew tradition and do not show any great rever- 
ence for Babylon. The later apocryphal and apocalytic literature 
comes under the sway of that luxuriant oriental speculation, which 
stands in such strong contrast to the sober teaching of the prophets. 
At this stage, however, what we call distinctively “the Hebrew faith” 
has grown to maturity and almost completed its special contribu- 
tion to the religious thought of the world; it is beginning to be 
modified by Hellenic influence; soon, the Jewish Church as we meet 
it in the New Testament, a church living too largely in the past, 
will have reached its final form. Then the world will need a new 
teacher, one who can reach the real heart of the past and carry it 
to a nobler future. 

To illustrate the fact that there may be great similarity of form 
along with great difference of spirit reference may be made to one 
of the apocalyptic books with which we are most familiar, the Reve- 
lation of St. John. This book occupies a special place in the New 
Testament literature on account of its rich oriental imagery and 
highly symbolical character. It may be that much of the symbol- 
ism comes from traditional Semitic forms but the spirit and purpose 
of the book are not Babylonian. From Babylon we derive not only 
the divine right of kings but even the divinity of the king or em- 
peror ; we are told on high authority that this was a central thought 
of Babylonian theology, and we know quite well that, in this extreme 
form, the doctrine was hateful both to Jews and Christians. The 
early Christians protested earnestly against it, as the Jews had done 
two centuries earlier. “If the whole world was ordered according 
to the laws prescribed in the stars, so an arrangement of human 
society must be carried through according to the same precepts. As 
the heavenly so must also the earthly rulers exercise their office in a 
similar manner. The king appears mostly as the incarnation of the 
god himself and is worshipped as such. The Ptolemies, the Seleu- 
cide and the Roman emperors have in this pretension which seems 
to us so monstrous, mostly taken up the oriental teaching of their 
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lands and provinces. The conflict to which such a demand made by 
Antiochus Epiphanes led, among the Jews is well known. Antio- 
chus desired the worship of the Jews but he himself was the incar- 
nation of the god. The Maccabean insurrection was the consequence 
of the attempt to again force this oriental doctrine upon the Jews” 
(Winckler: Die Babylonische Kultur). It is quite clear then that 
there may be a close similarity in literary forms without slavish 
dependence in the system of thought; in fact, while the external 
appearance is similar the substance of the faith may be in sharpest 
opposition. 

There is no need to discuss here the claim that the name Yah- 
weh, the name of Israel’s God, is found on Babylonian tablets of the 
time of Hammurabi. That is a point that must be settled by histor- 
ical evidence, and, at present, judging from the different views held 
by leading specialists, we may say that the evidence is not decisive. 
It is not likely that this name was invented by Moses or the early 
Israelite teachers; and, in the future, fuller light may be thrown 
upon its origin. The origin of the name is not of great importance 
in the present discussion, as Professor Delitzsch states that he does 
not on this account derive the Jewish conception of God from the 
Babylonian cosmology. The study of the names of the Ham- 
murabi period leads him to “the renewed assumption that they are 
rooted in a religious conception different from the polytheistic 
views that were native in Babylon. What was the nature and value 
of that monotheism the contemporary sources do not enable us to 
determine but only to infer them from the later developments of 
Yahvism.”’—(Babel and Bible, Three Lectures, Open Court Co., 
page 150)—and it is a “misrepresentation” to attribute to him the 
idea that “the name and worship of Yahveh himself, united with a 
more or less definitely developed monotheism, was a primitive pos- 
session of Babylon” (page 149). As a matter of fact, we are not 
able to define the nature of this early monotheism, if it really existed. 
We are called to judge its nature from its later developments; but 
the actual course of the development of ‘“‘Yahvism” is to be found in 
the Old Testament and this is a Hebrew, not a Babylonian develop- 
ment. No doubt many great spiritual movements have gone unre- 
corded, or have left few definite marks in the literary history; but, 
in the case of Israel the great upward movement has left a pathway 
of light running through the centuries, shining brighter and bright- 
er unto the perfect day. Here we have distinct signs of such 
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independence and originality as is possible in a world where all 
forms of life and modes of thought are closely knit together. 

It is quite probable that in ancient Babylonia there were mono- 
thestic movements of a scientific or political character. Men who 
studied so carefully the order of the world as seen in the heavenly 
bodies must often have been driven to the thought of one power 
with many manifestations ; men who were zealous for the supremacy 
of Babylon and the glory of its god, Marduk, sometimes attempted 
to claim for their deity the prerogatives and powers of other gods; 
but on the testimony of those who have studied the matter most 
carefully, these speculations did not enter into the heart of the peo- 
ple or change the course of the nation’s life. Babylon played its 
own part and gave many gifts to the world but it cannot claim that 
we owe to it the reasoned, dignified, passionate monotheism of Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism and Christianity. The monotheism did not 
attain perfection in Israel; national limitation and sectarian weak- 
ness clung to it; but it was a living faith appealing to the noblest in 
men, and ever reaching out after larger things. In the wonderful 
prophecy of Deutero-Isaiah, a prophecy uttered in the face of Baby- 
lon, this mighty faith and noble creed finds worthy expression ; here 
the ancient faith, both in form and spirit, comes near to the Christian 
ideal. In the words of that great poet, we may say, “It shall be to 
Yahweh for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut 
off.” (Isaiah LV; 13). 

W. G. JorDAN. 


LUCIAN AND HIS TIMES. 





UCIAN was a Syrian, born at Samosata on the Euphrates about 
the year 125 A.D. Owing to the poverty of his parents he was 
apprenticed at an early age to his uncle, a statuary. On the first day 
of his apprenticeship he broke a slab of marble, and being soundly 
beaten for his awkwardness he ran off home. That night, as he 
himself tells us in an autobiographical sketch, called The Vtston, he 
had a dream so vivid as to be indistinguishable from reality. Two 
women appeared to him. One was masculine in appearance, horny- 
handed, and plastered all over with powdered marble like his uncle, 
and her name was Statuary. The other was Culture, and she was 
neat in attire and beautiful in face and figure. Each pleaded with 
him to decide with which of them he would live. Still smarting 
from the blows of his uncle’s stick he turned a deaf ear to Statuary 
and decided to follow Culture. 

Leaving Syria in accordance with this resolution he went to 
Ionia to study for the profession of the rhetorician. It is unlikely 
that he had the means to sit at the feet of any of the great teachers 
of the day and he probably acquired his skill by private study of 
the old Attic orators and poets. 

The rhetorician had the choice of several branches of his art. He 
might plead a client’s case in court, or compose speeches for a client 
to deliver, or give public exhibitions of his skill on subjects chosen 
either by himself or his audience. Lucian practised every branch 
of his profession with financial success and his public exhibitions 
kept him travelling for some years in Greece, Italy and Gaul. About 
the year 162, after a short visit to his home in Syria, he went to 
Athens taking his father with him and there he made his home for 
many years. In his old age he received an income from a legal post 
in Egypt to which he was appointed by the Emperor Commodus. 
The date of his death is uncertain but he must have lived till nearly 
the end of the century. 

Lucian is remarkable in the first place, because, though a Syrian 
by birth, living in the second century of the Christian era, he writes 
in Attic Greek of the best period. In certain points of grammar 
and syntax and occasionally in idiom he is incorrect, but when all 
is said his Greek is classical. It may even be that his departure 
from strict Attic usage was intentional, for in his essay on How to 
Write History he gives this criticism of a certain historian’s style: 
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“This writer is such a purist in the matter of Attic and is so very 
nice in his refinements that he actually changes Latin proper names 
into Greek.” However that may be, the linguistic feat which Lu- 
cian accomplished is as astonishing as though a Japanese of the 
present day were to write masterpieces in excellent Elizabethan 
English. 

But Lucian is also remarkable when we come to consider the 
variety of the subjects on which he writes. He has written books 
of wonderful tales, rhetorical exercises, essays on patriotism, on 
art criticism and literary criticism, moral essays, essays on physical 
training, and satirical dialogues on almost every subject connected 
with gods and men. For manifest reasons it will be necessary to 
limit ourselves to one characteristic example of each department of 
our author’s work. 

The wonderful tales to which reference has just been made are 
contained in a work entitled A Veractous Narrative. The details of 
this narrative, as Lucian himself says in the preface, parody the 
marvels related by ancient poets, philosophers, and historians. With 
a warning to his readers that what he is about to write is all lies, he 
goes on to relate how he and fifty companions fitted out a vessel and 
started on a voyage of discovery, how they were taken up to the 
moon in a whirlwind, how they returned to earth, how they were 
swallowed up ship and all by an enormous whale, how they came 
to the Isle of the Blessed where they met many of the great men of 
olden times, how they visited the abode of the damned, where a 
horrible stench of burning sinners assailed the nostrils and gruesome 
sights met the eye. He tells of islands inhabited by donkey-legged 
women, and of seas swarming with pirates whose ships were made of 
One enormous pumpkin. He describes a forest of rootless trees 
growing out of the sea, a kingfisher’s nest seven miles in circumfer- 
ence, and many other things equally wonderful. The following ex- 
tract from the Second Book, descriptive of his approach to the Isle 
of the Blessed, will give some idea of Lucian’s narrative style, un- 
less the charm of it be lost in the translation: 


_ “Charmed by these delightful odours and hoping for rest from the long 
toil of our voyage, we soon drew near the island. All along the coast we 
observed harbours commodious in size and sheltered from the surf. Lim- 
pid streams flowed gently to the sea. Meadows and woods, too, we saw, and 
melodious birds, some singing on the shore, many perched on the twigs of 
the trees. A mild and soothing atmosphere pervaded the land, and soft cur- 
rents of air passing through the woods kept the branches gently moving, and 
ever as they moved sweet and continuous music issued from them like the 
tones of the flute when hung in a solitary place.” 


oe 


/ 
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Obviously the Veracious Narrative is the source from which 
many of the adventures of Baron Munchausen were drawn. Its in- 
fluence on Swift and Jules Verne is also apparent. 

The Dialogues of the Gods deal with the old Greek mythology. 
Lucian’s attitude towards it is simple: the gods are represented as 
feeling, acting and speaking like men. Let us represent them in 
conversation removing at the same time the glamour of poetry 
which Homer and others have cast over them. The following dia- 
logue, though short, will serve as an illustration. The reference, of 
course, is to the birth of Pallas Athene, how she sprang forth from 
the head of Zeus with a mighty war-shout and in complete armour. 


DIALOGUES OF THE GODS: VIII. 
Hephaestus and Zeus. 


Heph.—What do you want with me, Zeus? Here I am at your bidding... 

Zeus.—Just split my head in two. 

Heph—Do you take me for a lunatic? Be serious. What can I do for 
you! 

Zeus.—Just what I say. Crack my skull. . . . I am in the throes of 
labour; my brain reels. 

Heph.—Look you! I don’t wish to hurt you; my axe is sharp and will 
be no gentle midwife like Ilythyia. 

Zeus.—Don’t be afraid. Hack away. 

Heph.—I don’t like the job; however, if I must, I must. Here goes— 
why, what’s this? A maiden in full armour. . . . You have been going 
about with a regular arsenal on your shoulders all this time. ... So active, 
too! Look, she is giving us a war-dance. She is like one inspired and, what 
is of more importance, she is very nice looking and has already come to mar- 
riageable age. Zeus, I'll take her as fee for my midwifery. 

Zeus.—Impossible! She is determined to be an old maid. Personally, I 
have no objections. 

Heph.—That’s all I ask. The rest is my affair. I'll carry her off this 
minute. 

Zeus.—Go ahead, if you think it so easy, but I fear you are in love with 
the impossible. 

While it is true that Lucian through the vehicle of the dialogue 


is satirizing the ancient mythology, it is also true that in many cases 
the Dialogues of the Gods are simply the artistic setting for a pic- 
ture. Lucian is first and chiefly an artist. The eleventh dialogue 
is a picture of the sleeping Endymion. 


DIALOGUE OF THE GODS, XI. 
Aphrodite and Selene. 
Aph.—What is this they say about you, Selene? Whenever you drive 
over Caria, you stop your car to gaze upon Endymion as he sleeps. . : 
Selene.—Ask that son of yours, Aphrodite, for he is the cause of it all. 


Aph.—Oho, the naughty little imp! . . . But tell me, is Endymion 
handsome ? 
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Selene—He’s just lovely, Aphrodite; especially when he falls asleep 
upon the rock, his cloak outspread for a couch; his javelins in his left hand 
just slipping from his grasp, his handsome face framed by the right arm 
bent upwards to the head, and his breath coming pure as any God’s, as he 
lies in helpless slumber. 


In many of the dialogues Lucian satirizes the different systems 
of philosophy as taught by the sophists of the day, but it is doubtful 
if he had a thorough knowledge of any of them. Philosophy was 
not his forte. His mind was of the purely literary type, very sensi- 
tive to impressions from without, but not particularly strong on the 
reflective side. He saw clearly that the old creeds had ceased to 
be an incentive to right conduct and he satirizes them all alike. 
Right conduct is what Lucian insists upon through all his work. It 
is the only test he will admit for any creed. Of sham and hypocrisy 
in any form he will have none. And he practised what he preached. 
His scorn of gold, so strongly expressed in the Charon, is exempli- 
fied in his own life, for when he took up his abode in Athens he re- 
nounced the deceit, bluster and push of the rhetorician for the quiet 
life of the literary man and thereby sacrificed both money and fame. 
But though he is no philosopher he is the foremost man of all the 
century in every other branch of prose writing, whether he be re- 
garded as rhetorician, satirist, story-teller or critic, and he is the 
creator of a new literary form in Attic Greek. The dialogue had 
been used by Plato and others as the vehicle of philosophy, and 
comedy had been developed on the stage. Lucian put new and vig- 
orous life into it by a happy fusion of the two—dialogue for the 
purposes of entertainment, but to be read not acted. The Charon, 
a dialogue on the vanity of human wishes, is a good illustration of 
Lucian’s satire, and its fusion with the Platonic dialogue is clearly 
marked in the passage where Solon proves to Croesus that iron is 
a better metal than gold. It should be noted, too, that Lucian 
chooses his characters to suit the particular kind of satire he wishes 
to employ. Hermes, the spiritual guide, has a much more delicate 
wit than the coarse old ferryman. As the dialogue is too long to 
quote in full, a running commentary is giyen to connect the sense: 


CHARON. 
Hermes and Charon. 


Charon takes a fancy to leave his ferry for a day and visit the world of 
the living. He meets Hermes and asks him to be his guide. Hermes agrees 
and proposes to pile one mountain on the top of another in order to get a 
clear view of men and all that they are doing. 


Charon.—That seems to me an incredibly stupendous undertaking. 


Hermes.—No doubt; because you are an illiterate person and no poet. 
The great Homer now with a couple of verses made the road to heaven easy 
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for us, so smartly did he put the mountains together. . . . So let us pry 
Ossa up first, as the architect Homer instructs us in this verse: 
“and upon Ossa 
Leafy Pelion they piled—.” 
Do you see how easily we’ve done it—and how poetically ! 


The difference in the kind of satire put into the mouth of 
Charon and Hermes respectively will be apparent from these few 
lines in reference to Homer, spoken by the rough old “foremast 
hand,” as Hermes calls him: 


Charon.—When I was ferrying him over after he died, I heard him spout 
lots of his verses and I still remember some of them. Quite a storm, you 
must know, was threatening to come down upon us on that occasion. He 
began to recite some verses of very evil omen for folks at sea—how Posei- 
don gathered the clouds and troubled the deep, thrusting his trident like a 
ladle into it, and stirred up all the storm-blasts, so that the sea boiled at the 
sound of his verses. Just at this point he got quite sea-sick and threw up the 
bulk of his cantos—Scylla, Charybdis, and the Cyclops and all. There was 
no difficulty then in preserving a few fragments out of that huge mess. 

Hermes draws Charon's attention to Sardis. He points out Croesus, 
who is seated on a golden couch talking to Solon. Then Charon observes 
some men with loads on their shoulders. | 

Charon.—What are they carrying on their shoulders? 

Hermes.—These are ingots of gold which he is offering to Pythian Apol- 
lo to pay him for an oracle which will in a short time bring about his own 
death. The man is a tremendous oracle-monger. 

Charon.—What, is that bright, glittering thing gold—that yellowish stuff 
with the tinge of red? I have always heard of it but this is the first time 
I’ve ever seen it . 

Hermes.—Yes, that’s the celebrated metal that causes so much trouble. 

Charon.—Well, I don’t see what’s the good of it except just to make a 
heavy load for those who have to carry it. 

Hermes.—What, don’t you know how often men fight for it, scheme for 
it, perjure themselves for it, murder for it, suffer imprisonment for it, take 
weary voyages for it, trade for it, and are sold as slaves for it? 

Charon.—What monstrous stupidity in men to desire with such passion 
a pale and burdensome chattel! 

Hermes.—Well, our friend Solon, as you see, has evidently no passion 
for it. He’s laughing at Croesus and his barbarian gasconade. Hush! I 
think he is going to ask him a question. 

Solon.—Tell me, Croesus, do you suppose the Pythian God has any need 
of these ingots? 

Croesus.—Why, of course! He has no such offering as these at Delphi. 

Solon.—Do you think then it would add to the god’s bliss to obtain gold- 
en ingots in addition to the other things he has? 

Croesus —Why not? 

Solon.—They must be very poor in heaven, Croesus, if they have to send 
to Lydia for gold when they want it. 

Croesus.—Where else would you find as much gold as in our country? 

Solon.—Is iron found in Lydia? 

Croesus.—Not in any great quantity. 

Solon.—Then you lack the better metal. 

Croesus——How can iron be better than gold? 

Solon.—If£ you keep cool and answer my questions you shall learn. 


Croesus.—Go on with your questions, Solon. 
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Solon.—Which are the better, the preserved or the preservers? 

Croesus.—The preservers, of course. 

Solon.—Then if Cyrus, as some report, marches on Lydia, will you have 
golden swords made for your army or will iron be indispensable? 

Croesus.—Of course it will. 

Solon.—And if you couldn’t procure iron all your gold would vanish into 
the hands of Persia as spoil of war. 

Croesus.— Be silent, sir! 

Solon.—I hope that will not happen. All the same you evidently admit 
that iron is better than gold. 

Hermes then informs Charon that he has heard from the goddess Clotho 
that Croesus shall be taken prisoner by Cyrus, that Cyrus shall meet his 
death at the hands of the Massagetian queen, and that Cyrus’ son shall go 
mad and die. 

Charon.—Bravo, Clotho, best of deities! Burn them, cut off their heads— 
crucify them that they may know they are but men. . . . On that day I 
shall have my laugh when I recognize every one of them in my boat stripped 
bare. They’ll bring no purple robes or diadems or golden couches there. 

_ Hermes now calls Charon’s attention to the common people. After no- 
ticing many instances of the uncertainty of human life, Charon goes on: 

However, Hermes, let me tell you what man and man’s life seem to 
me to be like. Did you ever see bubbles rising in a pool where a cascade falls 
into it? . . . Some of them are small, burst immediately and vanish; 
others last longer and swell up through the accession of their neighbours to 
a tremendous bulk. But anyhow the time comes when like the rest these big 
bubbles burst, for it could not be otherwise. Such is the life of men. They 
are but air-blown bubbles, great or small, all of them. . . . All, I repeat, 
must necessarily burst. 

Hermes calls Charon’s attention to certain tombs and graves where peo- 
ple are placing meat and wine in the belief that the spirits of the departed 
come up from the nether world to eat and drink. 

Charon.—The idea of their eating and drinking with their fleshless skulls! 
se Truly, you would be in a ridiculous position, Hermes, with plenty to 
do as it is, if you had not only to bring them down, but also to bring them 
up again for a drink. Blind fools! who know not how great a gulf is fixed 
between the world of the living and the world of the dead. 

Charon then asks to see the great cities of the world, Nineveh, Ilion, etc. 
Hermes points to the places where they once stood. 

Charon.—So much for your praises, Homer, your epithets—sacred Ilion 
—and wide-walled Ilion, etc. . . . What a world is the world of wretched 
ee Kings, golden ingots, hecatombs, battles: but of Charon—never a 
thougnt 


The whole dialogue is a satire on the vanity of all things and 
Lucian has no remedy to suggest for the faults and frailties of man- 
kind. That he is hopelessly pessimistic is true and it would have 
taken a deeper mind than Lucian’s to see the light amid the dark- 
ness of his age—an age when past creeds had become dead formali- 
ties, an age of rampant scepticism and rankest superstition. For 
an invaluable revelation of the times in this last respect we are in- 
debted to Lucian’s pamphlet called Alexander. In it Lucian gives 
a minute account of the foundation of a new oracle of Asclepius at 
Abonoteichus in Paphlagonia. Alexander, its founder, was a man 
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of great personal charm, and far above most men in understanding, 
resource, acuteness, and scientific ability. He began by giving pre- 
scriptions for the healing of diseases at a fee of 25 cents and he at- 
tracted a multitude of patients. The income thus obtained he spent 
lavishly in employing emissaries to make his fame known in foreign 
lands. He advertised revelations of hidden treasure, cures of the 
sick, and even restoration of the dead to life. His fame spread 
through Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, and even men of exalted posi- 
tion in Rome believed in him and had dealings with him. He took 
advantage of his position to compromise men and women under the 
most disgraceful circumstances, and afterwards to levy blackmail 
upon them. At the risk of his life Lucian exposed his methods, 
showing how he opened sealed tablets without disturbing the seals. 
One special kind of oracle was given only to the wealthy. It was 
called an autophone. This oracle the god delivered with his own 
voice. The god was a serpent (a tame one) with a false head made 
of linen attached to it which the prophet kept half-hidden under his 
cloak. A tube of cranes’ windpipes was led from this artificial 
head to an assistant behind a partition whose voice came through 
and thus answered questions. In spite of all exposure the oracle 
continued to flourish for years, supported as it was by the blind en- 
thusiasm and crass superstition of the Roman capital. 

Matthew Arnold points out that the age of Marcus Aurelius, 
which is also the age of Lucian, had much in common with our own. 
In the matter of creeds this is particularly true. At the present 
time there are almost as many opinions on doctrine as there are men, 
and never since the days of Lucian have there been so many fantas- 
tic beliefs. As in Lucian’s time, these beliefs are not confined to 
what are called the ignorant and uneducated classes. For almost 
everything which Lucian satirizes, a parallel in our own time sug- 
gests itself. This is what makes him so readable. He seems so 
near to us. Even his wit sounds modern. That remark of Heph- 
aestus about Zeus carrying a “regular arsenal” on his shoulders is 
quite American in its exaggeration. 

Here is a short dialogue which might do for Punch’s Feline 
Amenities. Glycera has had the affections of her lover estranged 
from her by a friend. She goes for sympathy to another frend, 
Thais by name, who thus condoles with her: 


Thais——I wonder what he sees in her. He must be stone-blind not to 
have discovered that her hair has fallen out and left her head quite bald in 
front. Her lips, too! livid as a corpse’s; and her scrawny neck with its vari- 
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cose veins! And what a length of nose! One thing I must admit: she is 
tal!, and has some style about her and a most fetching smile. 
Glyc.—Oh, Thais, you don’t think he is taken with her beauty! 


Why a writer so interesting, so piquant, so witty, and so many- 
sided is not more read is difficult to explain. It is partly due to the 
fact that the early Christians gave him a bad name, calling him 
“Scoffer’ and “Antichrist.” They did so partly in error. Lucian 
had described and ridiculed certain miracles performed by a Syrian 
which have some resemblance to the casting out of the spirits by 
Christ and the apostles. The description occurs in a humorous 
dialogue called The Liar and occupies about fifteen lines in twenty 
pages of the most good-natured raillery against quack doctors and 
other liars. In the Death of Peregrine he speaks directly of the 
Christians. He regards.them as rather simple in their ideas about 
holding property in common, which lays them open to be fleeced 
by imposters, a point on which we moderns, with our complex civili- 


zation, would agree with him. The Philopatrts, containing a direct 
attack on Christianity, was also ascribed to him, but it is now known 


to have been written two centuries later. The fact is that Lucian 
knew very little about Christianity, and what he attacked was a faith 
overlaid with many fantastic beliefs drawn from the pagan myth- 
ology. Christian fanatics, too, had arisen from time to time claim- 
ing to be prophets inspired with the “Spirit.” In Phrygia, for ex- 
ample, there sprang up a sect called the Montanists. “Their en- 
thusiasm and their prophesying,” says Harnock, “were denounced 
(by the bishops) as demoniacal, their expectation of a glorious 
earthly Kingdom of Christ was stigmatized as Jewish, their passion 
for martyrdom as vainglorious, and their whole conduct as hypo- 
critical.”” Montanus, the founder of the sect, claimed to be one of 
the prophets whom the Christian church had always believed would 
appear from time to time till the return of Christ. Through him 
and two women, on whom the “Spirit” also fell, God spoke some- 
times as the Father, sometimes as the Son. Montanism spread for 
a time through Asia Minor, Rome, and even Gaul, and against it 
the bishops waged a bitter war, on the ground that it was disorgan- 
izing the church by the calls it made upon men to renounce the 
world and return to the simple apostolic life. To Lucian, a youth 
at this time of 25, busied in the study of his profession and ignorant 
of the precise facts, Montanus must have appeared as another Alex- 
ander, and the wonder is that Christianity escaped the direct attack 
with which his caustic pen assailed every other creed. 
GEORGE W. MITCHELL. 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 
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SUNLIGHT. 


OME with me to a pine plot on almost any Canadian farm, and 
study the effects of sunlight upon the branches of the trees. 
First, walk through the clump and notice those trees on which the 
living branches are close to the ground, and those on which the liv- 
ing branches are high up on the trunk. Notice also how far apart 
the trees stand from each other, and whether there are many or few 
branches, according as the trees are near together or far apart. If 
you are lucky in your choice of a pinery, you will discover that when 
the trees are close together the only thriving branches are high up 
on the trunk, and that many dead ones are below, all the way down. 
When the trees are young and far apart, the living branches are more 
numerous and grow out from the trunk all round. The branches 
extend from the top right down to the ground, and there are only 
a very few, if any, dead branches on such trees. 

Figure I is a picture of a clump of pines on what was once a 
farm near Kingston. These trees must be seventy or eighty years 
old. The trend of every one of them is towards the north-east, and 
away from the south-west. Notice the branching. The central 
trees are almost without living limbs, excepting near the top; where- 
as nearly all the trees around the outside of the plot have living 
branches down almost to the ground, or at least, much lower down 
than in the case of the central trees. What do you suppose has 
made the difference in the branching? | 

By way of contrast, look at this other picture of a smaller 
clump of pines on the University campus—figure 3. In this group 
the pines are much younger, and the full effect of the crowding of 
one tree upon the other has not yet become plain. You see that 
every tree is encircled with green branches from top to bottom. 
There are no tall trunks such as you see in figure 1, and such as can 
be seen in every pine forest. Almost every branch which grew out 
from each stem has remained alive. Nature has done no pruning 
on these trees as yet. But if you could wait for forty or fifty years, 
and then examine this clump again, you would see that the same 
changes had taken place in it as in the older one. Limbs which had 
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been crowded by trees near at hand would all be dead or dying. 
Trunks which had stretched upward above the others would all be 
green at the top, and would bear, on their lengthened sides, only the 
remains of former branches. 

In short, the trees in figure 3 will in time come to resemble per- 
fectly those in figure I. 

Now look at figure 2. On each side of the gate stand pines 
which are intermediate in age between those in figure 1 and those m 
figure 3. Here the living branches are found over-arching the 
driveway. The dead branches are found adjoining the neighboring 
trees. For some reason or other, the driveway has been the means 
of keeping some branches alive; while, for some equally mysterious 
reason, the adjoining trees, closely crowding upon the pines, have 
lopped off many of their branches. 

And this is the way in which Mother Nature prunes the pine 
trees in the forest, and gives us the tall tapering trunks, which are 
so much sought after by the lumberman. 

But to come back to the difference in the branching. What 
are the forces which affect plant life? You will call to mind, of 
course, that food is one. What others are there? The soil is the 
same under every tree in these clumps. That, therefore, cannot be 
the cause of the difference in the branching. Air encircles every 
pine, and passes through between them. Air cannot, therefore, 
have lopped off most of the branches on some trees, while it left 
them on others. There remains only the sunlight and shade as the 
cause of the difference. And this ts the cause. When branches 
and leaves are exposed to sunlight, they flourish; when they are 
shaded, they sicken and die. And the same thing is true of human 
life. Light helps us to make good blood, and good blood helps us 
to make healthy muscle and nerve; whereas shade and darkness 
make us pale and sickly. 

Then again you must have noticed another way in which sun- 
light affects plants. Did you ever pick up a board on a grass plot 
in summer, and find that the grass under it was almost white. In 
this case, there could be no doubt as to the cause of the white grass. 
Because the size of the bleached spot was exactly the size and shape 
of the board. Moreover, when the board was removed, the grass 
again became green in the course of a few days or a week. If the 
board were allowed to remain, the grass would, in the end, die. If 
you look at a leaf under a microscope you will see why it is green. 
All of the leaf is not green. The leaf seems to be made up of little 
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bladders which you can see through. In the inside of each of the 
little bladders or sacs, are an immense number of small green balls, 
which move round and round in a clear liquid like water. It 1s 
these tiny green balls that give the green color to the leaf. 

Now these green balls have most important work to do for the 
plant. Each one is a kind of machine for making starch and sugar, 
and for converting the food of the plant into the woody stuffs—the 
root, stem and leaf of the plant. These green balls will not form 
without sunlight, and this is why grass becomes whitish under a 
board. 

Shade kills all green plants, but not all plants, for some flourish 
only in shade, and in fact, disease producing plants grow chiefly in 
the dark. by Pah es 

Does light affect animals in the same way that it does plants? 
It would seem so. Even the shadow cast by an animal’s own body 
is enough to affect the color of the under surface. This is seen in 
the fact that the hair and skin on the under surface of birds, beasts, 
snakes, frogs, toads, fish, and many other animals, is lighter in color 
than that on the sides or back. Does light affect human life in this 
way? If not, has it any effect? Look around you and see whether 
the faces of your friends, or strangers, whom you may meet in 
towns and cities, are all equally ruddy or equally pale. Even a very 
brief look will satisfy you that they are not. 

Some are ruddy, some are pale. Why the difference? Surely 
it must be due to the fact that some live much in the shade, and, like 
the green grass under the board, have grown pale in the shade of 
houses, shops, or factories, in which they pass so much of the day. 
It would seem from all these facts that light is as necessary for 
human health as it is for the health of plants. 

If you doubt this, look at some other facts. You find more pale 
people in crowded cities than in the country. People who live much 
in the open get their face and hands tanned by the sun. What does 
tanning the skin mean? It means that the light, in striking on 
the skin darkens it. As everyone knows, the skin is always paler 
in color under the clothing than it is where the sun shines on it. In 
fact it would seem as if the color of the human skin varies with the 
strength of the sun’s rays. People who live in hot climates have 
darker skins than those who live farther north, where the sun’s rays 
are not so strong. 


“Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow’d livery of the burning Sun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred.” 
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But the tanning of the skin is only part of the effect which sun- 
light has on us. The light passes into the flesh, and affects the 
blood, and through the blood it affects every organ of the body. 
Prisoners in dungeons always grow pale and weak. Of course, 
part of the cause of this is due to bad air and lack of exercise; but 
much of it is due to lack of light. Even if you lived in a large 
room, and had plenty of fresh air and food, you would still grow 
pale and sickly, if the room did not have plenty of light in it. Just 
as green plants must have plenty of sunshine in order that their food 
may be converted into branches, leaves and fruit, so you also must 
live in the light in order to make red blood, ruddy cheeks, and 
healthy flesh. 

Unfortunately, some people have the false notion that white 
cheeks in girls are more genteel than brown ones, and so girls are 
kept in the house much of the time, or are made to wear gloves and 
veils when out in the sun. This is very wrong. Too much sun- 
light in very hot weather is not good for a person any more than 
too much salt, or too much food of any kind is not good. Too much 
heat in summer may cause us to get heatstroke, or sunstroke as it is 
often called ; but apart from meeting with an accident like heatstroke 
in the summer, there is not much danger of sunlight doing us any 
harm. Heatstroke often comes upon people who are not exposed to 
the sun’s rays at all. Not only does moderate sunlight do us no 
harm, it is something which we cannot do without, because it is es- 
sential in making the little red balls which give redness to the blood, 
and redness to the skin and flesh. — 

There is one other important thing about direct sunlight which 
you should bear in mind. It kills the invisible seeds of disease in 
warm weather. As a rule, disease germs live and flourish in dark- 
ness or in shade. Knowing this, you will see how necessary it is 
that sunlight should be let into every corner, if possible, of our 
dwelling houses. The windows in cellars should be large, as well 
as the windows in our living rooms, and they should be kept wide 
open in summer. Into the living rooms and bedrooms, sunlight 
should be allowed to stream in freely. The curtains and carpets 
will, of course, get faded, but that is a small matter compared with 
the health of a household. Heavy curtains and carpets harbor dust 
and bacteria and are therefore unhygienic. Our homes would be 
decidedly better without them, and in no case should their care be 
made an excuse for excluding sunlight. Bedding should not only 
be aired every day: it should be exposed to direct sunshine as well. 
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FIG. 3. A CLUMP OF YOUNG PINES ON THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, NEARLY OPPOSITE THE HOME OF 
MRS. JAMES RICHARDSON, STUART STREET, KINGSTON, 





FIG. 4. CEDAR ON THE GENERAL HOSPITAL GROUNDS, 
KINGSTON. IT IS ALMOST A PERFECT CONE, 
BECAUSE IT HAS NOT BEEN SHADED 
FROM THE SUN, NOR PRESSED 
UPON BY THE WINDS. 
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FIG. 2. FRONT GATE ENTRANCE TO HILLCROFT, THE RESIDENCE OF 


WILLIAM 
MINNES, ESQ., UNION STREET WEST, KINGSTON. 
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Our houses should as far as possible face the south, and the win- 
dows should be large so as to admit plenty of sunlight. It has often 
been noted in recent years that many more deaths from consumption 
occur in shady rooms in tenement houses than in sunlit ones. Shady 
houses and rooms are the ones which we should avoid if we go to 
reside in a city. 

A. P. Knicut. 


GOETHE AND SPINOZA. 





N order to obviate at the outset any misunderstanding of the re- 
lation in which these two men, one poet and the other philoso- 
pher, stand to one another, let it be stated that no man, and least of 
all a man of so strong a personality as Goethe, will adopt a system 
of philosophy alien to his own way of thinking. However, the 
majority of people are not found to possess any definite system of 
thought at all, put together according to a logical, perfectly archi- 
tectonic plan. The instances are exceedingly rare of men who have 
constructed a consistent Weltanschauung, a method of contemplat- 
ing the universe, according to which they can satisfactorily account 
to themselves for all the particular phenomena of which existence 
is composed. But when once such a Weltanschauung has been 
formed and proclaimed countless men will adopt it to serve in its 
turn as a kind of scaffolding, by means of which they can erect their 
own thought-structure; and especially welcome is such a scheme to 
men of brilliant apergus, whose ideas otherwise incur the danger 
either of being lost altogether, or of forming an almost meaningless 
mosaic, whereas they are now held together and form a beautifully 
harmonious whole. Now such a logically developed system is found in 
Spinoza’s chief work, the “Ethics,” in which, starting out with his 
own definition of God, he makes this conception eventually to sub- 
sume all particular things, whether these exist, for us, in the external 
and visible world or in the internal world of thought. Goethe had 
come to hold precisely the same fundamental views as those on which 
Spinoza’s work is based, the unity and uniformity of the whole of Na- 
ture, the immanence of God in Nature, and the rigid necessity by 
which everything in Nature is determined. Before entering upon the 
serious study of Spinoza he had written ‘‘Separatim de Deo et na- 
tura rerum disserere difficile et periculosum est, eodem modo quam 
si de corpore et anima sejunctim cogitamus. Animam nonnisi me- 
diante corpore, Deum nonnisi perspecta natura cognoscimus. Hinc 
absurdum mihi videtur, eos absurditatis accusare, qui ratiocinatione 
maxime philosophica Deum cum mundo conjunxere,”’—sentences 
which Spinoza himself might well have written, stating so exactly 
as they do his view of the relation between God and Nature, “Deum 
nonnisi perspecta natura cognoscimus.” Or, for another expression 
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of the similar idea that there is a God manifesting himself through 
phenomena, we might quote the words of the “Earth-spirit” in 
Faust: : 


“In the currents of life, in action’s storm, 
I float and I wave 
With billowy motion! 
Birth and the grave, 
A limitless ocean, 
A constant weaving 
With change still rife, 
A restless heaving, 
A glowing life. 
Thus time’s whizzing loom unceasing I ply, 
And weave the life-garment of deity.” 


Note.—Cf. Shelley’s Demon of the World, but in Goethe we have “Ne- 
cessity’s unchanging harmony” characteristically combined with the idea of 
activity, of creation. 


Here we have, then, a distinct statement of that idea which was 
destined to become the most persistent throughout the whole of 
Goethe’s literary and scientific career—the idea, namely, that there 
is something constant throughout all change, “Dauer tm Wechsel” to 
use Goethe’s own expression. Many years after these youthful pro- 
ductions he wrote, in exactly the same sense, but with the added 
thought of the similarity of procedure on the part of Artist and Na- 
ture, both expressing by means of changing images an unchanging 
and eternal idea, 


“Everything in Nature proveth 
There’s one God that moves within; 
And in Art’s wide realms there moveth 
Feeling of eternal kin.” 


And let it be remarked, by way of anticipation, that the adapt- 
ability of this conception of Spinoza’s to the conception of the high- 
est art very largely determined Goethe in making himself so familiar 
with the “Ethics” as he did make himself. Here was given the firm 
basis on which his own peculiar idealism could stand; the ideal has 
to be reconstructed out of the real, then comes the artist who re- 
clothes the ideal in images taken from the real. 

If the above quotations show Goethe's idea of the method in 
which God is revealed in the phenomena of nature, every particular 
thing being regarded as an item in the “life-garment of deity” or 
the “living garb of God,” as we may more accurately translate the 
German “der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid,’ the following, also taken 
from Faust’s opening monologue, may illustrate the idea of the 
unity of the whole of Nature. 


“How all things live and work, and, ever blending, 
Weave one vast whole from Being’s ample range! 
How powers celestial, rising and descending, 
Their golden buckets ceaseless interchange! 
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Their flight on rapture-breathing pinions winging, 
From heaven to earth their genial influence bringing, 
Through the wide world their chimes melodious ringing.” 


In this way the “elective affinity” of Goethe for Spioza may 
be explained from the similarity in their method of conceiving the 
relation existing between man and God, between phenomena and 
the ideas, between the particular and the universal. But we should 
have arrived at precisely the same point if we had started with 
Goethe’s way of looking on philosophy generally. It is true that 
we find many expressions of aversion to philosophy scattered 
throughout his writings, and several are reported in the “Conversa- 
tions with Eckermann.” “Germans are condemned, just as long 
ago, to live in the Cimmerian darkness of speculation.” “TI have al- 
ways steered clear of philosophy; the standpoint of sound common 
sense was always mine.” And we have no reason to drag in the 
many aspersions cast by Mephisto on philosophy, and however con- 
sistently Mephisto, generally speaking, is the “Spirit of Denial,’ Der 
Getst der stets verneint, he nevertheless not infrequently speaks in 
the name of Goethe. These statements, however, regard more es- 
pecially “the thinking about thinking,” and in no wise express repug- 
nance to a rational or even philosophical contemplation of the facts 
of experience; nay, Goethe’s researches in natural science, and his 
discoveries in its various branches are all attributable to his possess- 
ing keen philosophical insight. What may be considered his true 
attitude towards philosophy is well expressed in a letter to Jacobi 
(Weimar, Nov. 23, 1801). 


“You can easily imagine in what relation I stand to philosophy. Wher- 
ever it is intent upon dividing and analysing I cannot get on with it, and I 
can well say that it has at times been harmful to me, disturbing me in my 
natural course; but, wherever it unites, or rather when it exalts our natural 
feeling that we are one with Nature, when it confirms this feeling and trans- 
forms it into a deep calm contemplation in whose constant synkrisis and dia- 
krists we feel Divine life, though it is not granted us to lead such a life: 
then I welcome philosophy and you can estimate my interest in your works 
in accordance with this standard.” 


These are essentially the demands which a poet, and especially a 
poet of Goethe’s calibre would naturally make of philosophy. To 
hold close to Nature, to feel himself one with her, is a very charac- 
teristic touch, and we find Goethe expressing this idea in an infinite 
variety of forms. Take, for instance, the beautiful expression of it 
in the “Forest and Cavern” scene in Faust; unfortunately very much 
of the charm of the original German is lost in the translation : 


“Spirit sublime— 
Thou gav’st me glorious Nature for my realm, 
And also power to feel her and enjoy, 
Not merely with a cold and wond’ring glance 
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Thou dost permit me in her depths profound, 
As in the bosom of a friend to gaze. 

Before me thou dost lead her living tribes 
And dost in silent grove, in air and stream, 
Teach me to know my kindred.” 


Accordingly we are not astonished that Goethe should, before 
taking up the study of Spinoza, have fallen under the influence of 
that somewhat phantastic philosopher of Nature, Rousseau, an influ- 
ence felt by every writer of that age, so universal had the feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the conventional become. In his autobiography, 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” Goethe tells of the avidity with which he 
read La Nouvelle Héloise. In this novel, behind the longing felt 
by the hero to return and dwell among the Swiss mountains, Rous- 
seau expresses his own longing for a return to Nature generally ; 
and the influence of this idea is clearly seen in “The Sorrows of 
Young Werther.” To the mind of Rousseau culture was responsible 
for all that was amiss in this world; perfect happiness can only be 
regained by casting off the fetters which convention and society and 
learning impose upon men. These ideas, combined with Goethe’s 
own instinct always to betake himself to Nature in order to find 
balm for disturbing thoughts, explain such lines as the following: 
Faust, sitting at his desk in the “abhorr’d and musty-room,” address- 
es thus the moon: 


ae . . Oh that I could, in thy beloved light, 

Now wander freely on some Alpine height; 

Could I round mountain caves with spirits ride, 

In thy mild radiance o’er the meadows glide, 

And purg’d from knowledge-fumes my strength renew, 
Bathing my spirit in thy healing dew.” 


But Rousseau’s thought has no inner consistency; his central 
point, if indeed he may be said to have any central point at all, is 
exceedingly vague: it is some shadowy exaltation of natural man 
and the state of nature, which Rousseau himself does not hesitate 
to correct or modify when it involves him 1n too obvious contradic- 
tions. Such a view, rejecting the constraint imposed by society, 
and regarding the state as merely imposing onerous burdens on the 
individual, could only result eventually in the doctrine that the indi- 
vidual shall be the measure of all things for himself. This kind 
of “superhumanity’—Goethe was the first to use this word ‘“Ueber- 
mensch”—is indeed glorified in many of Goethe’s early poems. At 
one instant the poet regards himself as a Prometheus, and titan- 
like defies, in the name of genius, all the powers of heaven and earth. 
Thus to Zeus— 
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“Here I sit, ee men 
After my imag 
A race which hall be like me, 
To suffer, to weep, 
To enjoy and to rejoice, 
And not ° sot thee, 

s I.” 


At another instant he speaks in the name of the great prophet 
and commander of men, Mohammed. But this self-exaltation he 
rejected in his “Dedication,” the poem which definitely announces 
his abandoning the old “Storm and Stress” ideas and his entering 
on the period of classicism. He no longer deems himself— 


—Superman enough to rise 
Above the man and hold his duties lightly. 


His vision is now cleared and he becomes once more a member of 
ordered society, and instead of self-glorification, his efforts are now 
to follow the normal course of social man. 


“ “Forgive me,’ I exclaimed, ‘I meant no ill. 
Have I for nought my vision unimpeded ? 

There surges in my blood a joyous will, 

I know the worth of all thou hast conceded, 
The good of others makes me nobly thrill, 

I dare not let my talent lie unheeded. 

Why did I seek the way so longingly, 

But that my brothers find the way through me.’ 


It is not by chance that this change of tone cee with 
the poet’s deeper penetration into the mysteries of Spinoza’s thought ; 
as long as he was under the influence of Rousseau there was nothing 
but unrest in his mind, that same unrest to which he has given such 
glowing expression in the Sorrows of Young Werther. But, 
running through this period there is a note of longing for calmness 
of mind, such a note as is heard in his Wanderer’s Night-song 
(Goethe was known among his friends at this time as the Wan- 
derer) : 


“All the summits over 

Peace lies; 

In leafy cover 

Stilled the sighs 

Of quivering tree. 

The birds in the wood hush their song: 
Waitt, and ere long 

Peace comes to thee.” 


We have an interesting parallel to Goethe’s experience in that 
of his famous contemporary, Schiller. In the Philosophical Let- 
fers, the latter is consciously imitating La Nouvelle Heéloise; 
with, of course, the characteristically more speculative turn that 
Schiller's mind would naturally give them. Schiller was redeemed 
from his “Storm and Stress” delusions by his study of Kant, Goethe 
by that of Spinoza—the philosophers to which each had recourse 
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being determined by his respective temperament. Goethe wanted 
a system of which he could say: 


“In these pure symbols I distinctly see 
Nature exert her vital energy.” 


Let us now see what is the system that will satisfy him. In 
the History of Chromatics he says: 


“The separation between mind and matter, soul and body, God and Na- 
ture (Welt) had come about. Morality and religion found this separation 
to their advantage; since, where a man desires to maintain his freedom, he 
must oppose himself to Nature; where he strives to raise himself to God, he 
must leave Nature behind him, and in both cases he cannot be blamed for 
ascribing to Nature as little as possible, nay, for even considering her ‘as 
something hostile and burdensome. Therefore those men were pursued, 
who, like Spinoza, thought of reuniting what was divided.” 


This was the philosophy of which Goethe could say in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit: 


“I still remembered quite distinctly what calm and clearness had come 
over me when I had previously perused the existing works of that extraor- 
dinary man. . . . I devoted myself, therefore, to this reading, and I thought 
that, as I looked into myself, I had never perceived the world so clearly.” 


Such were, then, the requirements he made of philosophy: calmness 
to succeed the unrest of his “Storm and stress” days, which could 
only accrue to him from ordered and properly formulated thought; 
the means of satisfactorily explaining to himself the inner workings 
and the whole scheme of Nature; and, as an artist, he demanded, as 
a matter of course, some system in which Mind and Matter are 
blended together in a higher unity, or flow directly from some com- 
mon source. This higher unity, this unifying principle generally 
was, according to Spinoza, God. 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to give any ade- 
quate development of this conception of Spinoza’s; but some idea 
may be formed from the definitions with which the Ethics opens, 
and in order to make this plainer, it will be permitted to modify 
Spinoza’s order of presenting the definitions. First, then, what is 
God? By God I understand the absolutely infinite Being, that is the 
Substance consisting of an infinite number of Attributes, each of 
which expresses eternal and infinite Essence.” This definition requires 
for its elucidation the previous definition of Substance and Attribute. 
“By Attribute I understand that which the intellect perceives of the 
Substance, as constituting its Essence.” We are now left with the 
term Substance unexplained. “By Substance I understand that 
which 1s in itself, and is conceived by itself; that is, that the con- 
ception of which does not require another conception, by which it 
must be formed.’”’ We must add to this the definition of “First 
Cause, ‘Causa sui,’ and we have then the definition of God com- 
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plete. “By causa sui I understand that, the essence of which in- 
volves existence, or that, the nature of which cannot be conceived | 
except as existing.” So far we have not brought in at all the particu- 
lar things; we have God, the universal, but we require the particular. 
This is given by the definition of the “modus,” for which may be 
substituted “particular things.” “By Modus I understand the affec- 
tions of the Substance, or that which is in something else, by which 
too it must be conceived,” that is to say, of course, something that 
is not a First Cause, but which requires something previous, even- 
tually leading us to the First Cause, for its explanation. 

Following these definitions come seven axioms, of which we 
will only consider for a moment the first. “Everything that exists, 
exists either in itself or in something else.”” Now, what exists mn 
itself is Substance, what exists in something else, by which also it 
must be understood, are the modi. That is to say, we have Sub- 
stance as First Cause, and proceeding from Substance, we have the 
particular things. This is the foundation, then, on which the propo- 
sitions of the first book of the Ethics rest, and accounts for their 
order. We must have, first, a development of the idea “Substance,” 
until “Substance” becomes equivalent to God, and this must be fol- 
lowed by an explanation of the way in which the particular things 
proceed from God. The first part carries us as far as Proposition 14; 
the second takes up the remainder of the first book. A few Propo- 
sitions will show the most important conclusions reached by Spinoza, 
but we shall have to refrain from giving the proofs from which 
these conclusions are drawn. “Besides God, no Substance exists or 
can be conceived.” ‘Whatever is, is in God, and without God no- 
thing can exist nor be conceived.” “From the necessity of the Di- 
vine nature an infinite number of things must follow in an infinite 


number of ways.” ‘God acts solely by the laws of his nature, and 
impelled by no one.” “God is the immanent, but not the transient 
cause of all things.” ‘Whatever was determined to effect anything, 


must necessarily have been thus determined by God; and what was 
not determined by God, cannot determine itself to effect anything.” 
“Whatever has been determined by God to effect anything, cannot 
make itself undetermined.” ‘In the nature of things there is no 
chance, but all things are determined by the necessity of the Divine 
Nature to exist and to act in a certain way.” “Will cannot be called 


a free, but a necessary cause.” “Nothing exists from whose nature 
no effect follows.” 
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Thus the whole of Nature is regulated and held together by a 
necessary system of causes, the first cause being God, things being 
secondary causes. No extra-mundane God, however, but a God 
equivalent to the whole of Nature; “Deus sive Natura,” is an ex- 
pression Spinoza is fond of using, and we find precisely the same in- 
terchange of expressions for one and the same idea in Goethe. This 
is again not the Nature we perceive; since we can only perceive what 
has been effected under the two attributes of Thought and Exten- 
sion—that is the world of ideas and the external world of things— 
whereas God is the Substance consisting of an infinite number of 
attributes, and the Natura= Deus is therefore beyond our ken. When 
describing the system of Spinoza as Naturalism, this very important 
distinction must be observed: Nature is not merely the external 
world of material things, but includes, for man, the internal world, 
the world of ideas, which Spinoza conceives to correspond entirely 
with the world of things; whilst for God these two aspects are mul- 
tiplied into infinity. Thus Nature is prior to Mind, and Mind is 
explained by and derived from Nature; such a system must be called 
Naturalism, but it is by no means Materialism. Mind is indeed con- 
ceived to be so far removed from Matter that most philosophers 
regard so pronounced a dualism as absurd. The denomination 
serves to distinguish Spinoza’s system from a system which, like 
that of Kant, ascribes priority to Mind. Further, it is manifest 
from the propositions and definitions given above, that Spinoza’s 
philosophy is pantheism; and this term must be taken merely to sig- 
nify that God is regarded as equivalent to an eternal cosmos; it im- 
plies that the gap which, in the minds of most people, separates God 
from Nature is entirely bridged over; it regards the cosmos as in- 
telligible and therefore, since Deus=Natura=Substantia—Causa 
Sui, no dark places are left in the chain of knowledge. The kind of 
dualism which results from considering God as an extra-mundane 
Being is replaced by monism. 

In his autobiography Goethe gives an account of the way in 
which he interpreted Spinoza; but the thought is as much his own. 
He says, “Nature acts according to eternal, necessary laws, divine 
to such an extent that God himself could alter nothing in them. 
Unconsciously all men are at one on this point. We have but to 
consider how a natural phenomenon which points to intelligence, 
reason, fills us with astonishment, nay, with horror.” If we turn to 
plants and animals we find that the same necessity reigns. In the 
human race we find also the reign of law. “A similar horror be- 
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falls us, on the other hand, when we find man acting irrationally 
against generally recognized moral laws, acting unreasonably 
against his own advantage and against that of others.” 

Hence law and order everywhere; in rocks and in the forma- 
tion of the earth’s crust; in plants and in the whole vegetable king- 
dom; throughout the animal kingdom; and lastly in the highest 
manifestation of life on earth, in man. These all disclose one gov- 
erning principle. To recognize this is to see what Spinoza meant 
for Goethe. There was never the same chaos in his mind with re- 
gard to the phenomena of Nature as there was in the mind of Rous- 
seau, because his own instinct brought him to a kind of presentiment 
that all this seeming chaos must allow itself to be referred to some 
unifying idea; though this remained a presentiment until Goethe’s 
acquaintance with Spinoza. This idea, expressing the unity involv- 
ed in the multiplicity of phenomena, guided his_ research, 
and it is not too much too say that Goethe, the poet, was, at least 
among the first, if not the first to make this the leading principle in 
investigations in natural science. In his student days it was this 
method that revealed to him what was lacking to the completion of 
the cathedral in Strassburg; and the original plans were found to 
correspond with his surmises. To his internal vision was revealed 
the idea which Erwin wished to embody in this edifice, and he, too, 
made this his starting point in the reconstruction of the cathedral. 
In botany, also, Goethe employed this method of investigation: he 
wished “to reduce the manifold particular phenomena of the splen- 
did world-garden to a general simple principle.” By observing the 
growth of a plant from “one seed to the formation of the next seed,” 
he discovered that seminal-leaf, petal, sepal, stamen, are nothing but 
metamorphosed leaves, so that all these formations are reducible to 
one primitive organism, which he called the leaf. The course of 
these observations he describes in his treatise, The Metamorphosis 
of Plants, published 1790; and by this work he raised botany from 
a mere classification to the rank of a science. In the same way, in 
his researches in osteology, he discovered the intermaxillary bone, 
the absence of which in man’s skeleton was at that time regarded as 
the one thing distinguishing man from the apes. In geology and 
in chromatics his discoveries are not so important; but they cannot 
be neglected in the history of these sciences. For some time, in- 
deed, Goethe cherished the plan of writing a work on natural science 
generally, to show on a broader scale than he had shown in the sep- 
arate sciences that it was “the eternally One which in the many re- 
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veals itself.” This plan was never carried out; but a quantity of 
material collected for the purpose is found in his published works 
under the title of “Morphology.” It may be further stated here, 
that Goethe carried this principle of the unity of the universe to 
such an extent, that many have claimed him as an actual forerunner 
of Darwin, holding that he actually forestalled the “origin of species.” 
Opinions are divided on this point, however; very numerous pass- 
ages could be quoted from his works to prove that his investigations 
led him to conclude a higher unity than that existing separately in 
the respective mineral, animal and vegetable kingdoms. Indeed, 
his initial standpoint of the unity of the whole, seems to demand 
this conclusion, otherwise “Nature would go by leaps,” which Goethe 
affirms is not the case, the “leaps” being mineral to vegetable, vege- 
table to animal, ordinary animal to man, etc. 
We have now reached a point, however, which is separated by 
a considerable distance from the central idea of Spinoza; and what 
Goethe here reads into Spinoza is just that which was necessary to 
make the older system fertile. To put the matter in one phrase, 
Goethe has substituted Genesis, Becoming, for Being, Existence. 
The genetic method of viewing the universe was alien to Spinoza, 
or at least kept by him quite in the shade; for Goethe it was the only 
method, and the progress made during the nineteenth century by 
the experimental sciences has proved how useful this conception was 
as the groundwork of their researches. For Spinoza, Nature is the 
perfect, immutable, eternal cosmos which cannot be and could never 
have been more perfect than it is. He makes existence itself to 
stand for the same thing as perfection; the fact that a thing is, ex- 
ists, 1s at the same time a guarantee that it could have been no other, 
that it is in its kind, therefore, perfect. Any teleological explana- 
tion of the universe he would regard as inadmissible, since to say 
that anything can become more perfect is the same thing as to say 
that it is imperfect, and as God=Natura, this would argue the im- 
perfection of God. We should naturally expect, however, from the 
surroundings in which Goethe studied Spinoza that this, one of the 
weakest sides of Spinozism, would become apparent to him. His 
friend Herder, as well as Lessing, had both pronounced themselves 
in favour of this system, but held very decided teleological views; 
Herder expressing these in his Ideas for the History of Human- 
ity, and Lessing in his Education of the Human Race, which he 
considers as a development of intelligence from a lower to a higher 
form under the guidance of God. There is then “a constant re- 
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creation of the created, in order to prevent its assuming a fixed 
form; and what was not, shall now become clear suns and many- 
colored earths. In no case must there be a standing still.” The 
force, however, impelling this metamorphosis, Goethe at times 
ascribes to a certain power of development immanent in things them- 
selves, a doctrine which ultimately leads him to accept the monads 
of Leibnitz, for which he has even expressly declared himself. 

We can thus divide Goethe’s speculations on Nature into three 
more or less distinct periods, according as he is most influenced by 
Rousseau or Spinoza or Leibnitz and Greek philosophers, particular- 
ly Plato and Aristotle. In the first of these periods he adopts a 
kind of poetic hylozoism; in the second he gains clear consciousness 
of the essential unity and uniformity of the universe and receives 
confirmation of the rightness of arguing from the universal to the 
particular ; in the third he admits the monads or as he more generally 
expresses himself, Entelechies. In the last of these periods, there- 
fore, the element he read into Spinozism, carried him, as it was ulti- 
mately bound to do, beyond the original philosophy of Spinoza, and 
led him in fact to adopt views in many respects essentially opposed 
to it. 

In this article only one aspect of an important subject in the 
study of Goethe has been dealt with, viz., his desire “to possess him- 
self immediately of the totality of existence.”’ Spinoza’s chief work, 
and the work by which Goethe was most of all influenced, bears the 
title of Ethics, and the portion here discussed is really only a 
kind of introduction when the main purpose of the book is taken 
into consideration, and gives the foundation upon which Ethics, 
properly so called is built up. The influence of the later books of 
the Ethics on Goethe’s work is no less important than that of their 
metaphysical basis given in the first book; but a discussion of that 
aspect as well would extend the present article to undue lengths, 
and must be reserved for separate treatment. Schiller, with his 
usual insight, describes the stage at which Goethe had arrived: 


“You look for the Necessity of Nature, but you search for it along the 
most difficult path, a path that every weaker talent will avoid. You take the 
whole of Nature together, in order to obtain light on the particular; in the 
entirety of Nature's phenomena you find the ground for the explanation of 
the individual. You ascend from the simple organism, step by step, to 
the more complex, and finally you construct the most complex of all, man, 
genetically out of the materials of the whole of Nature’s fabric. By building 
up man, so to speak, after the fashion of Nature, you seek to penetrate into 
his mysterious technique. A great and truly heroic idea, which plainly shows 
in what beautiful unity your mind holds together the rich complexity of its 
conceptions.” 

E. W. PaTcHeTrT. 


Queen’s University, Kingston. 
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The Early Federation Movement of Australta. By C. D. ALLIN. 





T is with great pleasure that we welcome this book from one of 
our young Canadians. The development of the constitution of 
the Australian Colonies, and the formation of the Australian com- 
monwealth must be an attractive subject to Canadians, for there is 
a marked similarity in the growth of the respective governments, and 
Mr. Allin has taken pains in gathering his facts, and shows judg- 
ment in his general treatment of the subject, while his style is lucid 
and often forcible. 

In the introductory chapter there is given a_ short 
sketch of the discovery and early settlements of Australia, which 
were at first known as New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, 
and were penal colonies. These, as also the colonies which were 
afterwards formed out of New South Wales, were Crown Colonies. 
The governor was the direct representative of the sovereign, and 
received his mandate from the King and council, and there was no 
representative body of the colonists. It was at that time really a 
military or despotic government, with a military court. In 1823 
this military court was superseded by the institution of a Supreme 
Court and a Court of Appeal, and the governor was empowered to 
create a council consisting of five, six or seven persons with consid- 
erable legislative power. 

To carry out this new scheme of government the funds were 
still supplied by the home government. In 1842 an act was passed 
providing for a Legislative Assembly of thirty-six members, twenty- 
four to be elected in the colony of New South Wales and the remain- 
ing twelve to be appointed by the Crown. For the purpose of this 
act the country was divided into electoral districts. In 1847 a fur- 
ther change was effected through the creation, out of New South 
Wales, and by the assumption of new territory, of three new colonies 
over which were placed Lieut.-Governors, appointed by the Crown. 
Almost at the same time as in Canada the two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada were being united, the opposite process of dis- 
integration was taking place in Australia, and new provinces were be- 
ing formed largely out of New South Wales. It was not till 1855 
that the Australian colonies were granted full representative rights 
with responsible government and the creation of two Houses. 
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There is no doubt that the constitution which then existed in 
Canada afforded the model for this new constitution in the Austra- 
lian Colonies, though this differed in that the members of the Legis- 
lative Council were elected, and not nominees as in Canada, and the 
assembly was triennial and not quadrennial. As early as 1857 pro- 
posals were made for the federation of the colonies, but they were 
premature, as it was quite evident that the colonies were not ready 
for any such important change. 

We take exception to the statement (p. 41) “that the true be- 
ginning of modern colonial history dates from the triumph of liberal 
principles at the time of the Reform Bill and from the acceptation 
of the doctrine of free trade.’ The changes in our Canadian consti- 
tution cannot be attributed to the acts of liberal governments nor 
to the prevalence of liberal influences, and even less can this be 
maintained in regard to the changes which took place in Australia. 
Earl Grey, in his correspondence with Lord John Russell many years 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, in which both took so important 
a part, repeatedly expresses the impossibility of granting extended 
privileges to a population so limited, and of so uncertain a charac- 
ter. When in 1850 Lord John Russell introduced the Bill establish- 
ing the electoral franchise and extending it to the four colonies it 
met with the strongest support from the Conservative side of both 
Houses, and Mr. Gladstone, at that time a Conservative, proposed 
an extension of the liberties to be granted. It was Sir John Pack- 
ington, Secretary for the Colonies in Lord Derby’s Ministry, who 
introduced the Bill giving the Australian Colonies representative 
and responsible government. Lord Derby’s ministry fell before the 
Bill passed both Houses, but it was accepted by Lord Aberdeen’s co- 
alition ministry and passed without change. 

But though the several bills were acts of the home government, 
they cannot be said to have been political in their character, or due to 
the liberal influences engendered by the Reform Bill of 1832. The 
changes in the Australian constitutions were entirely the outgrowth 
of the changed circumstances of the colonists themselves. It is quite 
obvious that it was impossible to grant representative government 
to New South Wales or Van Dieman’s Land, as a large proportion 
of the population consisted of convicts exiled from Britain, and even 
including these the inhabitants were few in number and were scat- 
tered over a large extent of country, and there would have been great 
danger of all power becoming centralized in the seat of government. 
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It seems evident that colonial government must, notwithstand- 
ing minor differences, follow a general line of development, and that 
the final stage of representative government with due responsibility 
cannot possibly be granted till a colony has reached a character of 
true consistency, of unity of aim and purpose and with a population 
sufficiently large and homogeneous to assume its responsibilities. 

A crown colony has largely a feudal character. This idea un- 
doubtedly grew out of the character of the crown possessions of the 
middle ages. The possessions of the Norman and Plantagenet 
kings in France were their personal possessions, the government of 
which was administered by officers of the king’s own appointment, 
and over whom the parliament (magnum concilium) had no author- 
ity whatever. 

This idea prevailed to a later date and was the fundamental idea 
of crown colonies. Virginia, the oldest of the American group, 
was organized by letters patent of the Crown. Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania were granted in fee by the Crown to private individuals. 
Not acts of parliament but crown charters were the basis of their 
powers of self-government. It was only at the time of the Com- 
monwealth that any change was effected. Even Cromwell did not 
relinquish his rights, but a committee was formed—really the prede- 
cessor of the Colonial Council—“to consider the condition of the 
Trade and Navigation of the Commonwealth.” It was not till long 
after this that a secretaryship of the colonies was established. 

We repudiate the idea that the development of colonial gov- 
ernment is due to the influences arising out of the Reform Bill. In 
every instance it seems to have followed its natural course and to be 
very largely, if not entirely, due to the growth of the colonies them- 
selves and their changing condition, and the acts which gave force 
to the changes were as often acts of the Conservative as of the Lib- 
eral governments. 

We must await Mr. Allin’s second volume before we 
reach the formation of the Australian Commonwealth. In 1857 
a federation of the Australian colonies, including Tasmania, 
formerly Van Dieman’s Land and New Zealand, was discussed but 
existing jealousies prevented any action and it was not till 1891 that 
a convention of delegates from all the Crown colonies determined 
the form and character of the Australian Commonwealth. 

G. D. FERGUSON. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





AN OVER-WORKED BULWARK OF THE U. S. CONSTITUTION. 


F the whole function of maintaining the stability of the social sys- 
tem is thrown upon a single department of state, it is very likely 
to develop quite special instincts and powers for the performance of 
its work. This is notably the case with the Supreme Court of the 
United States which decided the other day, with only one judge dis- 
senting, that the state law of Minnesota regulating and establishing 
railroad rates was illegal, the decision being given in this first in- 
stance simply on the ground that the penalties which the State had 
imposed for any violation of its regulations were absurd and confis- 
catory in amount. The governor of Minnesota will now call the 
legislature together to remove this ‘unconstitutional’ feature, then I 
suppose the court will again be asked to consider if the regulations 
themselves are “constitutional.” In this way the Supreme Judiciary 
of the United States has to wash and scour the reckless legislation 
of the state legislatures till it becomes decent and practicable. The 
Supreme Court has magnificent traditions behind it in the way of 
constructive interpretation of the constitution but it is hardly pru- 
dent to throw so much work of this kind on it as is now being done. 
It makes it too easy for the provincial politician to win a cheap popu- 
larity and it may yet result in a serious conflict between the legisla- 
tive and the judicial power. 

In the newer states of the Union life is not very complex yet, 
and the politician becomes with equal ease the most naive of graft- 
ers or the most naive of reformers. Last year he was taking, in- 
deed exacting, bribes of ten or twenty thousand dollars from cor- 
porations without much idea that he was a rogue. This year he 
thinks he can turn a whole nation into abstainers from alcohol or 
alter the fundamental conditions of industry by a legislative vote and 
a page of printer’s ink. Governor Folk, of Missouri, has named the 
present time an “era of conscience,” and not unjustly either; but, to 
wear well, conscience needs an austerer element of justice in it and 
perhaps, also, for ordinary use, a little more of the clay of common 
sense. Such laws as those of Wisconsin and Texas fixing a maximum 
premium for life insurance and compelling insurance directors to 
purchase local securities are absurdities, and the doings of the Texas 
Railroad Commission solemnly making emergency rates for Pawnee 
Bill’s circus and the Great Sells-Floto Show on the different railroads 
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of the state, sounds just like what it is, legislation not yet emerged 
from the backwoods stage of civilisation. 





KIPLING ON CANADA, 

Kipling in the Letters to the Family, which he is now writing 
for Collier's Weekly, shows his usual fineness in the facts he selects 
to represent the present situation of the different parts of the Em- 
pire. They are not the kind of facts the publisher’s hack compiles 
for the Statesman’s Year Book and such publications, they are the 
finer kind of facts which give meaning to the other kind, the deeper 
instincts which move in the national life, the psychological elements 
which give positive or negative value to political and economic rela- 
tions. He notices, for example, that Canada has a depth of political 
experience drawn from generations of grave constitutional conflicts 
which have given her solidity and maturity. “That is why one can 
discuss with Canadians of the old stock matters which an Australian 
or New Zealander could no more understand than a healthy child 
understands death.” Yes, Canada has even silent depths in that 
way, those profound reticences which Carlyle respected as the deep- 
est form of monitory wisdom. Canada has problems which she 
never speaks about even to herself. 

He has delicate graphic pictures, too, of the great varied life of 
the Empire as it goes and comes continually on the great trans- 
oceanic routes: 


“The passengers were nearly all unmixed Canadians, mostly born in the 
Maritime Provinces, where their fathers speak of ‘Canada’ as Sussex speaks 
of “England,” but scattered about their businesses throughout the wide Do- 
minion. They were at ease, too, among themselves, with that pleasant inti- 
macy that stamps every branch of our Family and every boat that it uses on 
its homeward way. A Cape-liner is all the Sub-Continent from the Equator 
to Simon’s Town; an Orient boat is Australian throughout, and a C. P. R. 
steamer can not be confused with anything except Canada. It is a pity one 
may not be born in four places at once, and then one would understand the 
half-tones, the asides, and the allusions of all our Family life without waste 
of precious time. These big men, smoking in the drizzle, had hope in their 
eyes, belief in their tongues, and strength in their hearts. I used to think mis- 
erably of other boats at the South end of this same ocean—a quarter full of 
people deprived of these things. A young man kindly explained to me how 
Canada had suffered through what he called ‘the Imperial connection’; how 
she had been diversely bedeviled by English statesmen for political reasons. 
He did not know his luck, nor would he believe me when I tried to point it 
out; but a nice man in a plaid (who knew South Africa) lurched round the 
corner and fell on him with facts and imagery which astonished his patriotic 
young mind. The plaid finished his outburst with the uncontradicted state- 
ment that the English were mad. All our talks ended on that note.” 


Yes, we can recognize that young man and his near-eyed view 
of Canadian history ; but here as elsewhere, O Kipling, there is often 
more wisdom in his heart than on his lips. 
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But there are some things even a Kipling can’t understand, not 
having lived long enough amongst us. He describes with perhaps 
more amazement than is quite genuine a certain unpleasant experi- 
ence he has made amongst Canadians: 


“It was an experience to move in the midst of a new contempt. One un- 
derstands and accepts the bitter scorn of the Dutch; the hopeless anger of 
one’s own race in South Africa is also part of the burden; but the Canadian’s 
profound, sometimes humorous, often bewildered, always polite contempt of 
the England of to-day cuts a little. You see, that late unfashionable war 
was very real to Canada. She sent several men to it, and a thinly-populated 
country is apt to miss her dead more than a crowded one. When, from her 
point of view they have died for no conceivable advantage, moral or material, 
her business instincts, or it may be mere animal love of her children, cause 
her to remember and resent quite a long time after the thing should be de- 
cently forgotten. I was shocked at the vehemence with which some men (and 
women) spoke of the affair. Some of them went so far as to discuss—on 
the ship and elsewhere—whether England would stay in the Family or 
whether, as some eminent statesman was said to have asserted in private 
talk, she would cut the painter to save expense. One man argued, without 
any heat, that she should not so much break out of the Empire in one flurry 
as politically vend her children one by one to the nearest Power that threat- 
ened her comfort; the sale in each case to be preceded by a steady blast of 
abuse of the chosen victim. 


I don’t think the South African war has much to do with it in 
Canada, but a certain difference of temperament. The Canadian, as 
I have said, manages what he feels to be his gravest problems with 
much wise reticence and moderation, very much indeed in the Eng- 
lish fashion ; but he is, especially the young Canadian is, not less than 
the citizen of the United States, an American, quick-brain- 
ed, alert, given to short rather than to long views and _ to 
criticizing in the pride of his economic doctrinairism, the 
‘colonial policy’ of a century ago as if the situation had 
been the same as to-day, and naturally accustomed to admire 
that confident briskness of American methods, that readiness to 
adjust everything at once to the demands of the theory of the day, 
that optimistic magnificence of enterprise, that high value set on 
machinery and instruments (justifiable in industry, not so justifiable, 
say, in medicine) which are characteristic of our cousins to the south. 
We have all been more than half inclined to believe every time an 
American doctor has announced a cure for cancer or an American 
astronomer has opened communications with Mars, or an American 
educationist has sung us a song about the obsoleteness of “the liter- 
ary method,’ or when the commercial traveller from New York 
boasted of the up-to-date business methods and the amount of busi- 
ness done by “the big four” in insurance. It is only very recently 
we have begun to understand the seamy side which all that has like 
everything else, and it was the Americans themselves who had the 
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moral courage to uncover it for us. It was natural that the average 
young Canadian should regard the average Englishman as what in- 
deed he sometimes is, a stodgy, limited, slow sort of person, incap- 
able of appreciating any standards but his own and not at once ex- 
uberantly expansive or sympathetic in personal intercourse like the 
American. The deeper side of poor John Bull, his moral equanimity 
and self-restraint under criticism and attacks, often unjust, his 
steady sense of justice, his frequent magnanimities, his patient ac- 
ceptance of fact, once it is made dear to him, his quiet but immense 
performances all over the globe, we neither fully understood nor 
valued. For one thing, we are too young on this continent to have 
acquired a profound historical sense yet. Two things have always 
made me uneasy. The first is to hear the ordinary travelling Eng- 
lishman explaining things to a Canadian; the second, to hear the or- 
dinary travelling Canadian explaining things to an Englishman. 
They do not seem to have got to the stage yet at which they can do 
that successfully. 





FEMININE APOSTLES OF REVOLT. 
Last month while the Anglican Synod at Montreal was fulminat- 


ing against the use of tobacco, more particularly cigarettes, as “a 
menacing and advancing evil,’ and dealing a blow or two at “the 
baseless theorizings which disfigure an ephemeral latter day theolo- 
gy,” which is the way its committee describes the Higher Criticism, 
the well-known Miss Emma Goldman, the anarchist, was expound- 
ing her creed and its doctrines in the same city. And the Star, I 
observe, with the journalist’s popular estimate of matter, gave more 
space and prominence to Miss Goldman than it did to the whole ful- 
minations and resolutions of the Synod. Miss Emma’s doctrines 
had the simplicity of religions in their primitive stage. First, there 
was the doctrine of the righteousness of assassination. She was an 
anarchist, she said, and as such she was in theory opposed to the 
taking of human life, even to the killing of animals, but when one 
meets a lion or a tiger in one’s path, and it is dangerous, it becomes 
necessary to remove it. That is not perhaps essentially different 
from the state’s theory of the death penalty, only the state surrounds 
its Operation with certain solemnizing conditions and safeguards 
which imply that the consent of the community is behind it, while 
Miss Emma simply declares: “When other means fail, it is justifi- 
able to use what weapons one has,” that is, when you fail by other 
means, try murder, a doctrine calmly enunciated by a very short, 
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stoutish, well-rounded, blue-eyed female in spectacles. It has excited 
little commotion amongst us obviously. We are so accustomed to 
the free, even reckless, expression of opinion that Emma seems only 
one more sensationalist seeking to catch the big public ear, but the 
big public ear only gives a solemn twitch for a moment. 


Emma is for “absolute freedom of the individual,” of course, 
“as long as it does not encroach on the liberty of others.” “There 
will be no law and no prisons.” Emma has, no doubt, worked it 
out how a society of organized relations and industries is to co-exist 
with “absolute freedom” ; it would be fine to have all our present ad- 
vantages, security from violence and robbery, the tranquillity of legal 
relations, the benefits of electricity and literature, and yet be as free 
as the untutored savage. And apparently things are still to be done 
with punctuality and honest performance, though no longer on com- 
pulsion. “AlIl must be given in return for their work,” says Miss 
Goldman, “what they most desire, a cottage, books, pictures, or 
the means of travel.” ‘An automobile for mine,” declared a greasy- 
looking but appreciative listener, an undistinguished member of the 
great Hebrew Association of Garment Workers. How are men to 
be kept to contracts, it was asked, “since there is to be no law and 
no compulsion?” “The man who would shirk his responsibilities 
must be influenced for good,” replied the new Pythoness with dig- 
nity. | oe a ng 

Women, of course, must be emancipated, Miss Goldman said, 
through all ages they have always been on their knees either to the 
church, the state, the race or the family, have “always been worship- 
ping something,” now they are to be made happy by being taught to 
worship nothing! Domestic happiness was declared to be largely 
dependent on the abolition of legalities, 1.e., marriage ties. 

Another feminine apostle of revolt against the conventional 
conception of motherhood and wifehood is Miss Constance Smedley. 
Miss Smedley, writing in the Fortnightly Review, expounds her 
views of the spiritual superiority of women as follows: . . . “Wo- 
men about the eighties began to long for fit spiritual partners in 
their soul life, but failed absolutely to find them, and are now coming 
to recognize man’s inferiority and commonplace qualities as a law of 
nature and resign themselves accordingly to winning and using a 
spiritual life by themselves. They even,” she remarks with immense 
magnanimity, “have a glimpse of the greatness and the grandeur of 
that law which dooms the inferior creature to his commonplace in- 
terest in the work of the world.” 
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A curious and perhaps rather wild form of protest against what 
is hard, utilitarian and over-commercialized in the training and spirit 
of our time. Yet even at the present day one might think there were 
as many male aesthetes amongst us, Le Galliennes, Yeatses and the 
like, as female ones. And we had thought that the complaint of the 
femme tncomprise and her want of a “fit spiritual partner” had an 
earlier origin than the eighties and dated at least as far back as 
Thackeray’s Blanche Amory and her “Mes Larmes.” 

A third apostle, Miss Teresa Billington-Greig, has a newer cult 
though perhaps it belongs to that world of commonplace work which 
Miss Smedley despises. Miss T. B.-G. is a suffragette, and writing 
in the same Fortnightly declares that to be successful agitation for 
Female Suffrage must be rebellious. “The refusal to pay taxes, the 
refusal to acknowledge man-made laws, must be used to enlighten 
and enthuse the people. . . . No other policy than that of rebel- 
lion can raise the forces; no other policy can pay the price; no other 
policy can be used by non-citizens. The principle of liberty justifies 
it; the need of women sanctifies it; it must be. Rebellion gives the 
only possibility, the only probability, the only certainty.” 

Old-time reformers used to profess their confidence in the effi- 
cacy of free speech, when it was not so easy to get; now apparently 
our reforming apostles need more, namely, freedom to rebel. 

Shrill feminine voices, the two English ones, rising plaintively 
into the stormy air of political discussion and announcing truly 
enough that something is wrong since indignant femalehood is no 
longer content to sit down in placid virtue and grow old playing the 
part of benign maiden aunt or making slippers for the dear curate 
and decent underwear for the Zuluesses. The low contralto of hate 
in Pythoness Emma is only a deeper note of the same kind. Their 
theories of cure by female suffrage or assassination or “no law and 
no prisons” are far enough astray but it all means that society will 
have to find something better for them to do than to sit and watch 
the struggle of party politicians to keep in office, of business men to 
get rich quick, and of educationalists to turn all education into tech- 
nical equipment. 





MR. BRYAN IN TORONTO. 

There was much in the spirit of Mr. Bryan’s address to “the 
students and faculty of Toronto University” with which one must 
sympathize. He meant rightly, for he meant to defend the spiritual 
view of life against the materialism of the time. But the logic and 
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intellectual depth of it were certainly not worthy of the audience and 
were hardly, indeed, above the level of a revival sermon by the Rev. 
Billy Sunday, once the fastest base-runner in the National League. 
“If my puny arm can suspend the universal law of gravitation, I 
shall not set the limit of the power of the Almighty arm.” Such 
was the demonstration which Mr. Bryan offered his academic audi- 
ence of the probability of miraculous interference with the laws of 
nature. The theory of evolution was confuted with equal ease and 
mastery. “I don’t claim,” said the orator, “that man is descended 
from the lower animals. If any man can find any pride or pleasure 
in tracing his ancestry back to the monkey, I would not rob him of 
the satisfaction that he gets out of it. He will certainly not connect 
me with his family tree without more evidence.” This rather re- 
minds one of Punch’s famous cartoon on the same subject. Young 
Mother has baby on her knee, while Father, sitting near, has been 
reading something about Darwin’s Theory of Descent. Young 
Mother, when he has finished, chirrups to baby ;: “Well, Bobby, Papa 
may be what he likes, but Bobby and I are not going to be descended 
from monkeys, are we, Bobby darling ?” 

Evidently much practice in addressing primaries and other party 
conventions is not conducive to intellectual seriousness. 





VOICES WISE AND UNWISE. 

1. A Question Worth Asking: 

“A meeting was called by the Socialist party for the purpose of 
discussing the cause and cure of starvation in the midst of plenty.”— 
(Toronto News, March 15th.) 

[This is a straight question, its answer will be found in the 
next note. ] 

2. An Answer Worth Hearing, from Premier Whitney : 

“Four men, representing they said 2,000 unemployed immi- 
grants in Toronto, stated their case to Premier Whitney this morn- 
ing. . . . “Well,” said Mr. Whitney bluntly, you’re here; you're 
unemployed ; you're in need, and you’re human beings. I don’t sup- 
pose this is the time to discuss how you got into your present 
straights. I'll see the Minister of Public Works within the next half 
hour, and see if it is possible for us to do anything. ‘ 

As the men thanked him, Mr. Whitney observed: I want to say 
to you: There is a future for every willing worker in this country 
outside of the congested cities. Two men might start out to-day 
under equal circumstances. In a short time one will be doing well, 
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while the other will have been met by the invariable series of un- 
lucky occurrences. Think it over, men.” (Toronto News, March 17.) 

[The Premier’s words contain the true answer to that great 
philosophic question put to the Socialist meeting as to the cause 
and cure of starvation in the midst of plenty. The whole utter- 
ance is charmingly characteristic of Mr. Whitney, and has some- 
thing of a Lincoln-like candour and honesty about it, mone 
without the quiet humour of the great American. ] 

3. A Dangerous Sectionalism : 

“Addressing the Toronto branch of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians last night, Mr. Matthew Cummings, of Boston, National 
President of the Ancient Order of Hibernians of America, said :— 

‘Since the Spanish war England and English influence has been 
anxiously trying to bring about an alliance with the United States. 
The Ancient Order of Hibernians of Massachusetts has opposed it. 
The English have sent an ambassador, Jimmy Bryce, whose particu- 
lar mission is to effect an alliance with the United States. The free- 
dom of the Union was bought with the blood of the Irish race, and 
as president of the greatest Irish organisation in the world, I shall 
use all the influence I can to make it impossible for this to be done. 
We shall use all our power and influence to defeat the alliance.’ 
This sentiment was applauded by an audience that almost filled 
Massey Hall.”—( Montreal Star, March 18.) 

[This is an undesirable form of sectionalism introducing 
itself here where it has not hitherto much troubled us, Canadian 
Irish having generally left old-world quarrels happily behind 
them. It is a poor business for a body of men to have adopted 
as their function in this world the breeding of animosity, and 
that too between the two greatest members of the Anglo-Celtic 
civilisation whose benefits they participate in and whose moral 
alliance makes so powerfully for the peace of the world. Con- 
sider it, Hibernian friends, and cease speaking mad words out 
of a madly impulsive heart. ] 

4. The Blind Side of our Generation: 

“You will not always be young, but you will always be tradi- 
tionalists. You will escape one of the most dangerous errors of 
our age, which the greatest intellects have sometimes failed to es- 
cape. The recent admirable encyclical of the Holy Father on the 
subject of Modernism teaches us this: The error I refer to consists 
in believing that everything, even the most fundamental verities, 
must be subject to evolution. This is what is meant by saying that 
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we must keep abreast of our age, an exceedingly misleading expres- 
sion, for it seems to mean that change is the sole condition of acti- 
vity. It claims to be the Credo of hope and progress. Examine it 
well, and you will soon perceive that it is infinitely dangerous.”— 
Paul Bourget to the General Association of the students of Parss. 
[There is a truth on this side also which needs stating in 
these times. Bourget succeeded Brunetiére as president of the 
association. A course in Brunetiére and his ‘Deformation of 
the Classical Ideal,’ might be the beginning of wisdom in things 
literary for this generation. See next note.] 





5. Some say, compared with Bononcini 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny. 

“The fact is that Robert Louis Stevenson has completely revolu- 
tionized our idea of Romance as has no other novelist of the nine- 
teenth century. . . . The mighty conquering soul, in weak but 
flame-lit body, has evoked the new and greater school of Romance, 
and the brilliant line of novels embody an ideal that was so much 
greater than the ideal of Walter Scott for instance—for Stevenson 
sought the Romance of the Spirit, the Romance of Limitation, found 
sometimes beneath the great brave banner of weakness, that makes 
count for nothing the external Romance of costume and circum- 
stance. 

“The appeal of the heart—that is the only lasting appeal.” 
—Katherine Hale in the feuilleton of the Matl and Empire, Mar. 28. 

[Oh dear! In painting one would not think of praising the 
delicate, subtle but evasive portraiture of Whistler, the fascina- 
tion of pose and silhouette, the charm of exquisitely select de- 
tail, and the intense minor note of characterisation, at the ex- 
pense of the great art of Valasquez with its complete mastery 
of draughtmanship and modelling, and its calm objectivity. 

But in literature it appears one cannot praise Stevenson without 

flouting Scott. As if Scott’s historical romance was not a revo- 

lution also in its day, and a revelation, too, a hundred times 
more splendid and wonderful than that of Stevenson, waking 
echoes in all the great art of Europe, from Manzoni's I Promesss 

Spost to the painting of Delaroche. You could take scores of 

Scott’s third-rate figures, Andrew Fairservice from Rob Roy, 

‘Auld Ailie’ the housekeeper from Old Mortality, Fiddler Willie 

from Redgauntlet, Chrystal Croftangry from The Chronicles 

of the Canongate and say, “Here is firmer and surer handling 
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than the best in Stevenson,” aye, and a deeper feeling for life. 
That the psychology may not be so curtous is another matter, 
and that Scott represented weakness as weakness, and found no 
‘special delight in it, only means that he belonged to a great and 
not to a morbid school of art.] 

JAMES CaAppPpoNn. 
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